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Caarrer XVII. 
JUSTICE AND EXPEDIENCY. 


B* noontide on the following day St. Albyn’s and its 

neighbourhood were in the full enjoyment of a piece of 
news which, for interest and excitement, fairly eclipsed anything 
that had been known to occur in that part of the world within 
living memory. Murders, of course, there had been from time to 
time, in consonance with the law of averages; but these had for 
the most part been‘of a vulgar and commonplace kind, unattended 
by any mystery, and worthy of remark only in so far as they had 
served to prove the lamentable depravity of the lower classes. 
The extraordinary and unaccountable crime which had been 
perpetrated upon the confines of Mr. Chaine’s property was a 
very different thing from the brutal assault of a detected poacher 
or the savagery of a drunken artisan; and the more one inquired 
into the affair the more strange did it appear. The ascertained 
facts were that, early that morning, Mr. Fraser had been found 
lying dead in a wood not many yards distant from the highway ; 
that the body exhibited unmistakable marks of violence; and 
that, as the deceased had not been despoiled of his watch or his 
money, the hypothesis of robbery must be excluded. There was 
also a somewhat sinister rumour abroad, to the effect that he had 
last been seen in company with Mr. John Chaine, at whose house 
he was said to have dined and spent the evening. This, to be 
sure, was not in itself an incriminating circumstance ; still, it was 
generally felt amongst the old gentlemen and old ladies who 
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discussed the affair that John Chaine would have to give some 
account of the manner in which he had parted from his guest. 
Because, although it might sound rather ill-natured to say so, 
everybody was aware that relations had latterly been somewhat 
strained between John Chaine and the violinist. . 

It was not until after midday that her; servants communicated 
the tragic intelligence to Ida, who was as much horrified as she 
was distressed by it. She had been in a manner fond of the dead 
man; he had seemed to understand ‘her and had been kind to 
her ; and, despite certain little affectations which she had disliked, 
she had found him more in sympathy with her ideas and easier to 
talk to than any other neighbour of hers; so that her first 
emotion was that very natural one of purely selfish sorrow with 
which most of us have sad reason to be acquainted. After a time 
she began to wonder, as other people were wondering, what 
enemy so harmless a mortal could have contrived to earn for 
himself; but'even then it never crossed her mind to suspect her 
husband, who indeed, by Wilfrid’s account, had been in no state 
to leave the house at the hour when the murder must have been 
committed. She had gathered that there had been an altercation 
between John and Fraser, and this she had not regretted, because 
it had seemed to her that an open quarrel was more desirable 
than an armed truce; nor had she at all regretted John’s 
departure for London, feeling that it would be to her advantage 
that he should have a day in which to reflect over and repent of 
his misconduct. But, in the presence of this terrible catastrophe, 
her irritation against her husband died away. He would, she 
felt sure, be both shocked and grieved on learning how the man 
whom he had so ridiculously imagined to be his rival had been 
removed from his path; and, now that poor Fraser was dead and 
gone, she might, without any great sacrifice of self-respect, 
condescend to explanations which she would not have cared to 
give during his lifetime. At the; bottom of her heart she was 
aware that she had married one who, though not pleasant to live 
with, had nevertheless the instincts of a gentleman. 

She was, therefore, wholly unprepared for what lay before her 
when, soon after luncheon, she was informed that old Mr. Chaine 
was in the drawingroom and wished to see her. That the object 
of her father-in-law’s visit was to request some particulars as to 
what had occurred at her house on the previous evening she, of 
course, guessed ; but she was a good‘deal surprised to find the old 
man in such a state of agitation that his first words were scarcely 
intelligible. He was trembling from head to foot; he seemed to 
breathe with difficulty; and_as he stood beside her, holding her 
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hand, his face had an expression of pity and almost of remorse 
which she was quite unable to account for. 

She made him sit down and rang for a glass of water, saying, 
“ You must have walked here too fast; I dare say you have been 
upset, too, by this dreadful news about Mr. Fraser. You want to 
know whether I can throw any more light upon the mystery— 
isn’t that it? Well, I am afraid I can’t. I didn’t see Mr. Fraser 
after dinner, and all I know is that he went away about eleven 
o'clock. Wilfrid can tell you more than I can.” 

She was obliged to put the questions which she saw in Mr. 
Chaine’s face for him, for he seemed to be incapable of uttering 
them himself. But presently he made an effort and regained 
something of his accustomed self-command. 

“My dear,” said he, in that deep voice which had once roused 
the echoes of St. Stephen’s and which was now so broken and 
uncertain, “ Wilfrid -will tell me nothing. He is right perhaps; 
I don’t blame him; probably I should act as he is acting if I were 
in his place. But the suspense is more than I can bear. All I 
implore of you is to reassure me if you can. If you say that that 
is impossible, I shall understand, and I will promise to ask 
nothing more.” 

The colour faded out of Ida’s cheeks, leaving her as white as a 
sheet. For a moment she was terrified; but soon her common 
sense came to her aid, and she perceived at once how natural the 
old man’s apprehensions were and how little ground there was for 
them. 

“How you frightened me!” she exclaimed involuntarily. 
“Fortunately, I can tell you now what I should not have liked to 
tell you if it had not been to relieve your mind of a much worse 
idea. The truth is that John drank more wine than he ought to 
have done last night, and I am afraid he must have been quite 
intoxicated when Mr. Fraser left. I was very much vexed when 
I heard about it; but now I am most thankful, for I see what an 
awful accusation he may be preserved from by it. You have 
evidently misunderstood Wilfrid. Naturally, he did not wish to 
betray his brother; and I suppose, knowing what the facts were, it 
never struck him that you might suspect John of having been the 
murderer.” 

Mr. Chaine shook his head, which had fallen forward upon his 
breast. ‘My poor child,” said he, “you only confirm my fears. 
Wilfrid has confessed to me what he apparently did not think it 
wise to tell you, that your husband and Mr. Fraser came to blows 
last night and that the affray ended by John’s knocking the other 
man down by a blow on the head with a heavy stick. Wilfrid, it 
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is true, asserts that his brother was under the influence of liquor 
and also professes his firm conviction that the blow was not 
sufficient to cause death; but I can elicit nothing further from 
him, and I am persuaded that he is keeping something back. Do 
I understand that you did not see John last night or before he 
started this morning ?” 

Ida made a gesture of assent. “The last time that I saw 
John,” she answered, “was when I left the dining-room after 
dinner. I thought—I supposed that he was ashamed of himself 
and did not want to be brought face to face with me.” 

She had turned sick and faint all of a sudden, and the four 
walls seemed to be revolving round her. 

“Did he leave any message?” pursued Mr. Chaine. “ Do you 
expect him back to-night?” 

At that moment a telegram was brought to her, which she 
perused without remark, conscious of the eager scrutiny of the 
butler, who took a very long time in getting as far as the door. 
But as soon as the man was out of the room, she handed the slip 
of paper to Mr. Chaine and fell back in her chair, pressing her 
fingers tightly together. 

The words which met the unhappy father’s eyes deprived him 
at once of all doubt and all hope. ‘ Detained here on business,” 
was John’s curt announcement. “Cannot fix date for return 
yet.” 

“You see how it is,’ Mr Chaine said sadly, as he gave back the 
telegram. “ John does not mean to return, and all you and I can 
do now, Ida, is to pray that he never may. The hand of God has 
fallen heavily upon me in my old age; but your case is harder 
than mine. I will not attempt to console you, nor is it in my 
power to make any reparation to you; but what little I can do I 
will, and so far as mere money is concerned, you may rest assured 
that you will continue to be treated in all respects as if you were 
my own daughter. John will henceforth be dead to me: I 
presume that he is aware of that and that he will make his arrange- 
ments accordingly. A man may ina fit of passion hastily and 
unintentionally kill another—such things have occurred before  } 
now in the history of our family, I am sorry to say—butI believe 
this is the first time that any one bearing the name of Chaine has 
been known to seek safety by flight.” 

“He may come back,” murmured Ida; “he may not have 
known what he had done. I will telegraph to him at once.” 

“Do you know where he is?” asked Mr. Chaine. “ He gives 
no address, you see. No, my dear; we must face facts and bear 
them as bravely as we can. If he had been brave enough to face 
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a coroner’s jury, he might very probably have been acquitted ; but 
I fear that his conscience accused him—I fear that this was no 
unpremeditated crime. As I said before, we can only pray now 
that he may succeed in effecting his escape.” 

That was certainly what Ida felt most inclined to pray for. It 
was hardly to be expected of her that she should take a more 
merciful view of her husband’s behaviour than his own father had 
been able to adopt; latterly she had been very near hating John, 
and she had always despised him: after this, she could not possibly 
desire to be bound to so cowardly a criminal by any closer tie 
than that which must unite her to him as long as he lived. After 
the old man had crept away, bending under the burden of his 
disgrace, she sat for more than an hour, with her hands idly 
clasped in her lap, wondering what she had done to deserve the 
affliction that had fallen upon her. Perhaps, if she had loved her 
husband or believed in him, she might have made some effort, 
however futile, to seek him out; but it never occurred to her 
to do that. Like Mr. Chaine, she was persuaded, not only of his 
guilt, but that he had sinned deliberately. Wilfrid, she assumed, 
would make out as good a case for him as could be made ; possibly 
he might not be pronounced a wilful murderer ; still she perceived 
that he was self-condemned by the mere fact of having run away ; 
and, whatever might be his fate, her own was irrevocably decided. 
She may be pardoned for thinking of herself, since her husband 
had apparently taken so little thought for her, and perhaps some 
kindly-disposed persons may even be found to sympathise with 
her heart-broken cry of, “Oh, Arthur, this is my punishment for 
having doubted you! If only I had had a little more faith and a 
little more courage I shouldn’t have been left now with nothing 
but a ruined life to look forward to!” 

It is customary to sneer at coroner’s inquests, which, in truth, 
have done something to earn the obloquy so freely bestowed upon 
them; but there are occasions on which neither the ingenuity of 
the coroner nor that of his jury can avail to bring about a mis- 
carriage of justice ; and the inquiry which was duly held upon the 
body of the late owner of Hatton Park was conducted in harmonv 
with what appeared to be the dictates of common sense. Wilfrid, 
of course, was the only important witness, and his evidence was 
not the less telling because it was given with evident reluctance. 
He admitted having seen his brother fell Mr. Fraser by a blow 
with his walking-stick, but seemed to be somewhat confused 
when reminded that, according to the medical testimony, 
death had resulted, not from that blow, but from suffocation. 
When pressed to say whether there had been any subsequent 
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struggle, he declared himself unable to answer negatively or 
affirmatively upon his oath. To the best of his belief the affray 
had ended with the blow described ; but he would not swear that 
it had. His chief anxiety had been to drag away his brother, 
who, as he had already mentioned, was not quite sober at the 
time; and he could only affirm that it had never entered into his 
head to dread any fatal consequences from what had taken place. 

This was naturally regarded as very damaging testimony. 
Every allowance was. made for the cruel position in which poor 
Mr, Wilfrid Chaine was placed; still, it was as impossible to 
attach implicit credence to his statements as it was to doubt that 
his brother had fled the country. The evidence of Clark, the 
butler, was likewise most unsatisfactory. From this unwilling 
witness it was elicited that his master had been in a state of more 
or less complete inebriety on the night of the fatal event; that he 
had left for London early on the following morning, leaving no 
address and taking no luggage, except a hand-bag, with him; that 
he had been expected to return the same day, but had not returned, 
and that nothing had been heard of him since, beyond a telegram 
to Mrs. Chaine, in which he had stated that he was detained in 
town. Ida herself, who was very mercifully dealt with, could only 
confirm these assertions. The inevitable result was a verdict of 
manslaughter against John Chaine and the issue of a warrant for 
the apprehension of the fugitive. 

To Ida and to old Mr. Chaine such a result was terrible enough ; 
but to Wilfrid it was not quite sufficiently terrible to be reassur- 
ing. A verdict of wilful murder would have been a good deal 
more to the purpose. It was very possible, and not so very unlikely, 
that John, upon more mature reflection, might decide to risk the 
pains and penalties attaching to the crime of manslaughter—of 
which crime, indeed, he had not yet been proved guilty. More- 
over, if he read the newspapers, he could not but perceive that it 
was not he who had killed Leonard Fraser. True, he might have 
considerable difficulty in establishing the fact of his innocence; 
but that was just what a stupid fellow like John would be sure not 
to realise. 

“TI ought to have told him to bolt off to the Continent at 
once,” mused Wilfrid regretfuily. “In my unfortunate anxiety to 
help him to baffle the police I quite forgot those accursed daily 
papers. Well, one comfort is that, if he does come back, he will be 
obliged to admit that I did the best I could for him, and another 
comfort is that he will never be forgiven by the governor. As 
for his story about Jessie, that will hardly hold water now, I 
should think.” 
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But as the days passed on, it became increasingly evident that 
neither Wilfrid’s apprehensions nor those of his father and his 
sister-in-law were to be verified. It was, of course, a time of the 
deepest anxiety, sorrow and humiliation for the Chaine family ; 
a time which one of them, at least, hardly expected or wished to 
survive; a time when, as he could not but be aware, all England 
was talking about him and all his old friends were pitying him with 
that kind of pity which is almost worse than condemnation. Yet 
there was just one spark of consolation in the fact that John 
remained untraced and untraceable. It was at once found out 
that he had spent a few hours at an hotel and that he had drawn 
£300 from the bank; but beyond that nothing was discovered ; 
and although the police were, as usual, stated to be in possession 
of a clue, their efforts had no result. To outwit the English 
police is said to be a task of no superhuman difficulty: at all 
events, some rather dull-witted criminals have managed to 
accomplish it, and it seemed that the name of John Chaine 
would now have to be added to that successful list. The risk of 
his capture must, it was true, always remain as a menace to the 
tranquillity of those who would so thankfully have received news 
of his death ; but that peril diminished every day, and at length 
Ida began to feel as if it might be possible for her, some time in 
the dim future, to hold up her head once more. 

Meanwhile, old Mr. Chaine, who had no such hope for himself, 
hastened to square accounts with a world which he only longed to 
leave, and performed an act of justice and expediency by appoint- 
ing his second son as the heir to his estates. 


Cuapter XVIII. 


VIOLET VISITS THE AFFLICTED. 


No one disputes the truth of that threadbare maxim of La 
Rochefoucauld’s to the effect that the misfortunes of our best 
friends are not altogether displeasing to us; but anyone who 
would kindly explain why that strange and discreditable fact 
should be a fact would confer a boon upon the human race by 
making an appreciable addition to the common knowledge of our 
common nature. It can hardly be accounted for by the assertion 
that breaks, whether tragic or otherwise, in the monotony of 
daily existence must needs be welcome; yet, in default of a more 
plausible suggestion, that may be accepted for what it is worth; 
and, doubtless, a superabundance of leisure, together with the 
possession of a comfortable and assured income, are apt to exercise 
a somewhat deteriorating influence upon us all. 








The worthy Canons of St. Albyn’s, with their worthy wives, 
really liked Mr. Chaine and Lady Elizabeth, while they could 
not be said to dislike Ida; they were sincerely sorry for these 
poor people in their terrible affliction and they quite thought 
that the sudden death of so young a man as Leonard Fraser 
was a most appalling incident. Nevertheless, since the inscrut- 
able wisdom of Providence had decreed that this visitation 
should occur, they found an immensity of satisfaction in talking 
it over, and it may be surmised that the evasion of the presumed 
culprit was a secret disappointment to some of them. 

“One can’t help feeling that it is so shockingly cowardly of 
him,” Mrs. Pickersgill said. ‘Of course he may have had 
reasons and excuses for being exasperated—that is perfectly | 
possible—but that a man who has been betrayed into committing 
such an awful sin should not have courage enough to face the 
consequences is, I confess, almost as bad, to my mind, at the 
sin itself.” 

Canon Pickersgill slightly disturbed the serene height of the 
general sense of morality by remarking that, if he had had the 
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bad luck to slay a fellow-creature unintentionally, he should 
| without doubt have taken to his heels and never ceased 
running until he was stopped by a policeman; but Canon 
Pickersgill was notoriously addicted to misplaced levity. He 
| could only wag his head and draw down the corners of his mouth 
| 
| 


when he was reminded that the worst feature in this lamentable 

affair was the strong suspicion of its having been premeditated. 
Of course no such suggestion, nor any allusion to the painful 
topic, could be ventured upon in the presence of the Dean, who 
described himself as “stricken down,” and who, in truth, was 
very unhappy until it transpired that his daughter’s pecuniary 
| position would not be altered for the worse by the unmerited 
calamity which had fallen upon her. His piety was sincere, so 
| far as it went; he recognised the hand of God in all things; and 
when he had ascertained that old Mr. Chaine had been kindness i 
itself to Ida, begging her not to dream of quitting the White 
House and promising to make ample testamentary provision for 
her, he did not omit to return thanks in the proper quarter at the 
proper time. He even went so far as to say to himself that the 
removal of Leonard Fraser, notwithstanding the tragic fashion | 
of its accomplishment, might prove a blessing in disguise to an 
anxious father, and he preached a sermon in the cathedral upon | 
the duty of submission to the Divine will which earned the | 

admiration of all who were privileged to listen to it. 

So, by degrees, excitement and curiosity died down, as they 
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always do. John Chaine, it was evident, had contrived to cheat 
the gallows; nothing further was likely to be learnt as to the 
motives of his crime; a distant relative of the late Leonard 
Fraser was discovered, and the interest of St. Albyn’s became 
transferred to this new owner of Hatton Park, who was a widower 
with a large family and who was not so advanced in life as to 
exclude the probability of his marrying a second time. 

“Another chance for an eligible young spinster,” remarked 
Violet Stanton to her mother, one morning. “I suppose you 
will make haste to call upon the last edition of the Fraser 
family.” 

“T shall do nothing of the sort,” answered her mother in a 
vexed tone; “I shall wait until we meet them, and I shall not 
call then unless I am clearly given to understand that they wish 
it. No one, I am sure, can accuse me of being pushing. As you 
know, I haven’t even been to Chaine Court since this dreadful 
business, though I should have liked to let Lady Elizabeth know 
how truly I sympathise with her.” 

“So should I,” observed Violet meditatively ; “and I think I'll 
do it too. She is a kind old woman, and she was very nice to 
me the last time I saw her. After all, one can but be turned 
away from the door.” 

Mrs. Stanton, being aware that her daughter was quite as 
likely as not to do this very unconventional thing, protested 
with some warmth. 

“My dear child, what are you thinking of? You don’t know 
Lady Elizabeth nearly well enough to call upon her without me, 
and for the present they must feel that the kindest thing we can 
do is to leave them alone. Now I do hope and trust that you 
won’t be so silly as to give offence to people who may still be of 
the greatest service to you. It is no small matter for a girl in 
your position to have made friends with Lady Hartlepool, and I 
wouldn’t for the world have her suppose that you are one of those 
horrid garrison young women who will take an ell if you give 
them an inch.” 

Violet never stood in need of any arguments to induce ber to 
take her own way; but if she had required these, they would 
doubtless have been furnished to her by her mother. She was 
warm-hearted ; she liked Lady Elizabeth Chaine, and wanted to 
tell her that she was sorry for her; she was not much afraid 
of being mistaken for a garrison young woman, and she was 
certainly not to be deterred from acting as she might see fit by 
the dread of any such misconception. Accordingly, she walked 
down, that afternoon, to the stable-yard of her friend, Mr. Wicks, 
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and told him that, if he had nothing better to do with that 
pony of his, he might harness him to a two-wheeled cart for 
her. 


Fat Mr. Wicks, who was standing with his hands under his 
coat-tails, his legs very wide apart and a straw in his mouth, 
touched his hat, grinned, and answered— 

“Cert’nly, miss. Mind he don’t get boltin’ away with you, 
that’s all. It'll do him good to get a bit of exercise, and I sha’n’t 
charge you nothin’ for your drive, without you was to let him 
down and break his knees.” 

“Let him down!” echoed Violet, with ineffable scorn. “I’m 
about as likely to do that as he is to bolt with me. If you say 
much more, I'll order a closed fiy, and you may drive it yourself.” 

Mr. Wicks chuckled. He took a personal and quasi-paternal 
pride in Miss Stanton, who had learnt to ride and drive in her 
childhood under his tutelage, and who, as he was fond of declaring, 
could now teach him more about the management of horses than 
he could teach her. 

“Now, that’s what I call a real lady,” he said presently to his 
head groom, as she drove away in her pony-cart; “one of the 
right sort. Which there ain’t too many of ’em about nowadays, 
I can tell you.” 

“ Some calls her a bit fast,” remarked the man, with an air of 
meditative impartiality. 

“Do they, indeed, Chawles ?” returned Mr. Wicks, fixing his little 
black eyes upon his subordinate. ‘You don’t tell meso! Well, 
the very next party as you hears makin’ that observation, I should 
take it as a favour if you’d beg him to step inside o’ my office and 
repeat it tome. IfI don’t convince him he’s a liar in less than a 
couple of minutes—ah, and indooce him to confess it likewise— 
why, my name ain’t Peter Wicks, that’s all. Fast, indeed! 
There’s some folks as is a deal too fast in talkin’ about their 
betters and a deal too slow in doin’ of their own work, I know. 
And, not to flatter you, Chawles, you’re one of em. Now, just 
you go and dress that there grey horse, and look alive about it. 
D’you think I ain’t got nothin’ better to do than stand here all 
day listenin’ to your foolish talk?” 

The rebuked Charles was by no means the only person in St. 
Albyn’s who ventured to think Violet Stanton a little fast in her 
conduct—nor, in truth, was she fairly entitled to complain of 
that judgment—but, on the other hand, Mr. Wicks was not her 
only champion. There was something about her—her unaffected 
honesty, perhaps—which had earned her staunch friends in all 
ranks of society; and amongst the latter was Lady Elizabeth 
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Chaine, into whose presence she was admitted shortly after this, 
and who kissed her affectionately, saying— 

“My dear, how good of you to take pity upon a lonely old 
woman! Not a soul has been near me for the last age. Is it 
that they look upon us as a disgrace to the neighbourhood, do 
you think? Or is it only that they are afraid to call because 
they are too stupid to know what they ought to say?” 

“T believe I am one of the stupid people who don’t know what 
to say,” answered Violet, reddening slightly—for it occurred to 
her all of a sudden that she had undertaken a somewhat difficult 
task—“TI only wanted to tell you that I was sorry, as everybody 
else is, about your dreadful trouble.” 

“ Well, that is quite the right thing to say,” Lady Elizabeth 
declared ; “ you couldn’t say more or say it better. Of course 
ours is a very dreadful trouble; it has made us all more or less 
ill, and I think it will kill my husband; but sitting alone and 
brooding over it doesn’t make it any the easier to bear. It is a 
relief to be able to talk about something else.” 

It is, of course, a relief to us all, when we are in trouble, to 
have our thoughts diverted; but a capacity for diversion is 
usually taken as a sign of heartlessness, and for some time past 
poor Lady Elizabeth had neither dared to speak of anything 
except the family humiliation nor to look as if there could be 
room for other subjects in her mind. She now grew quite cheer- 
ful, while listening to the not very varied programme of Violet’s 
daily occupations and amusements, and laughed heartily at the 
girl’s confession that she would like to live in a country where it 
was always winter, so that hunting might never cease. 

“So would Anne Hartlepool, I believe,” said she; “but then, 
Anne was never pretty—which makes a difference. By the way, 
I had a letter from her yesterday, in which she inquired after 
you. I am going to take care that Anne doesn’t forget you,” 
continued the old lady, nodding at her young friend. “I did 
quite hope and intend to carry you off to London next season 
and show you what the outer world was like; but now I must 
find a substitute. Come what may, the remainder of my life can 
only be spent in strict seclusion.” 

Indeed, it was not possible to forget for very long the shadow 
which hung over that afflicted household. Lady Elizabeth was 
rather more amply provided with courage and philosophy than 
most people; but she could discern no encouraging promise in 
the future and she could not help crying a little when she began 
to speak of the present. 

“Tf it were not for Wilfrid, I don’t know what I should do!” 
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she exclaimed. “He manages to be some comfort to his father, 
but I can’t. No one who hasn’t been through it can imagine how 
trying it is to spend hour after hour in the company of a silent 
Christian martyr. You must forgive me for talking like this; I 
know I ought not to do it; but I have never been as good or as 
religious as my husband, and for the life of me I can’t comprehend 
what satisfaction there can be in sitting all day with an open 
Bible upon one’s knees and dying by inches. Dear me, the men 
in the Bible didn’t behave like that—except, perhaps, Eli; and I 
suppose he wouldn’t have broken his neck if he hadn’t happened 
to overbalance himself.” 

Lady Elizabeth’s impatience was not inexcusable. Mr. Chaine 
was bearing his sorrow bravely in a certain sense; but he did 
not seem to realise that other people might be no less worthy of 
compassion than he was, and there could be no doubt but that he 
was killing himself. At that very moment the doctor was affirm- 
ing as much to Wilfrid, with whom he was holding a serious 
colloquy in the entrance hall. 

“Unless you can contrive to rouse him by some means or 
other, he will slip through our fingers one of these fine mornings 
from sheer lack of vital force,” the local practitioner was saying. 
“The whole College of Physicians couldn’t do anything for a man 
in his state. There is really no sufficient reason why he should 
not live for another ten years, if he wished to live; but the 
mischief of it is that he doesn’t.” 

Wilfrid shook his head and sighed. 

“Tam doing my best,” he replied—and, indeed, to all appear- 
ance, so he was. 

With a countenance expressive of befitting grief and resig- 
nation he accompanied the doctor to the door, thus becoming 
aware of the pony-cart which was waiting outside. Miss Stanton, 
the butler informed him in answer to his inquiry, was with her 
ladyship ; so presently he strolled into the drawingroom—anot so 
much because he had any particular wish to see Miss Stanton as 
because, like his mother, he was growing terribly weary of seeing 
nobody at all. Miss Stanton, however, impressed him favourably 
when he did see her; for he was struck by her beauty, by her 
natural ease of manner and by the correct cut of her costume. 
Women did not, as a rule, interest him much; he had a poor 
opinion both of their moral and of their intellectual qualities, 
and he had no chivalrous instincts. To him a pretty face was, of 
course, a pretty face, and therefore pleasanter to look at than a | 
plain one; but it would have been no great sacrifice to him to 
relinquish all future association with the feminine division of his 
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own class. Nevertheless, he recognised that, under his present 
altered circumstances, it would behove him to marry before he 
was much older; and, while he was exchanging commonplaces 
with Violet Stanton, the idea crossed his mind that she would 
make a very creditable sort of chdtelaine. It was only a passing 
idea, and it is only mentioned now because it recurred to him at 
a later period, with consequences which affect the course of this 
narrative; for the moment other subjects of more pressing 
importance claimed his attention. 

Chief among these was the paramount necessity of silencing 
Jessie Viccars, from whom he had recently received more than 
one letter, and who, as it appeared, was not so discouraged as she 
ought to have been by the catastrophe which had put an end to 
her negotiations with John. She still demanded the fulfilment of 
promises which could not now be shown to have been granted to 
her; she still threatened a descent upon Chaine Court; and she 
still unquestionably had it in her power to inflict serious annoy- 
ance upon Mr. Chaine’s heir-presumptive. It was of this that 
Wilfrid was thinking as he helped Violet into her pony-cart, and 
this, no doubt, it was that gave him an air of abstraction which 
earned her approval. 

“Tt is nice of him to be so distressed about his brother,” the 
girl mused, after she had taken leave of him; “ it isn’t everybody 
who would be distressed at coming into a property like this. The 
younger one was rather nice, too; but I expect he is as selfish as 
other young men. He doesn’t seem to have thought it worth 
while to come home and cheer up his parents.” 

Selfishness, as everybody knows, is of various kinds. More 
often than not it defeats its own ends; but nothing so painful 
and fatal was likely to occur in the case of Wilfrid Chaine, who 
possessed the advantage, which is not common to all selfish 
people, of knowing exactly what he wanted. A few days later he 
made some excuse for running up to London, and there sought 
an interview with Mrs. Viccars, who gave him comparatively 
little trouble. 

“Certainly I have not written to you, Jessie,” said he sternly, 
in answer to the volley of reproaches with which she greeted 
him. ‘“ Knowing what I now know of the use to which you put 
my letters, I shall scarcely be guilty of the folly of corresponding 
with you again. My poor brother, when you saw fit to betray 
me to him, acted as any gentleman would have done—he simply 
handed your precious document over to me, and I burnt it.” 

“You shouldn’t have driven me to desperation,” returned the 
woman sullenly. ‘As for Mr. John, what he did was to ask me 
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for proofs, and I let him have them. I don’t see why it was like 
a gentleman to hand you over what didn’t belong to him.” 

“Very likely you don’t, my dear Jessie; and you are probably 
also unaware that, by the law of the land, a letter belongs to its 
writer. Anyhow, that letter no longer exists; so that it will be 
interesting to hear what step you propose to take next.” 

She could but reiterate her menace of telling all to Mr. 
Chaine ; and, formidable though this was, Wilfrid easily persuaded 
her that it was nothing of the sort. His father, he said, would 
probably refuse to see her, and, even if he did see her, would 
not believe her story. However, she might please herself in the 
matter. 

“You have chosen to fight me, Jessie, and I never refuse a 
fight, though I am not given to provoking one. You must be 
very well aware that, after what has occurred, I shall not be such 
a fool as to marry you; but, as I consider that you have still 
some sort of claim upon me,I will undertake to make you an 
allowance of £200 a year henceforth. This, I need hardly add, 
will be conditional upon your good behaviour. The moment that 
you attempt to annoy or persecute me in any way, your allowance 
will cease, and a very little consideration will show you that you 
can by no possibility gain anything in exchange.” 

He had thought it very likely that his offer would be accepted ; 
but he was somewhat surprised when it was accepted almost 
without a protest. The truth was that Jessie Viccars no longer 
wished to become his wife. He had succeeded in making her 
hate and despise him so thoroughly that she would have felt it 
impossible to spend the rest of her days with him even if he had 
had ten times his prospective wealth. She would fain also have 
refused the income so contemptuously flung to her; but she was 
without friends and without resources. 

“T’ll take your money until I can see my way to earning my 
own living,” were her valedictory words. “After all, it’s no 
charity—it’s only the payment of a debt. I don’t want ever to 
see or speak to you again; but I may have something to say 
about you one of these days.” 

“As you please, my dear,” returned Wilfrid affably. ‘“ You 
know what the consequences of any indiscretion on your part 
will be.” 

He had little fear of her proving indiscreet, and he returned to 
Chaine Court that evening with a light heart. Everything had 
gone so wonderfully well with him of late that he had some right 
to look upon himself as one of Fortune’s favourites. 
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CuarTer XIX 
GOOD NEWS. 


In these days—and possibly things may not have been so very 
different as we are wont to imagine even in the distant days 
before railways, telegraphs and the penny post were invented to 
disturb the peace of the world—most of us suffer from the 
incessant hustle and bustle which causes us to waste our few 
spare minutes in sighing for rest. Yet, as a matter of fact, rest 
does not agree with us; the exceptional persons who obtain it 
usually die of it, and perhaps there is nothing quite so hopeless 
or terrible as an absolutely uneventful existence. 

There came now to the inhabitants of Chaine Court a period, 
lasting through many months, which was marked by no important 
event whatsoever; and why this did not cause the death of old 
Mr. Chaine was what Wilfrid wondered every day with increasing 
impatience. He himself was weary beyond all power of 
expression; the consolations of religion, which apparently 
sustained his father, were not open to him; he did not care for 
the pursuits which had interested John; yet he could not go 
away, because he was supposed to be taking John’s place and 
because both his parents implored him not to leave them He 
did once remark tentatively to his mother that a brief holiday 
might recruit his strength; but Lady Elizabeth would not hear 
of such a thing. 

“My dear boy,” she exclaimed, “ your father would be shocked 
and horrified if it were suggested to him that you are capable of 
wishing to be amused! He already suspects dimly that you 
would like to escape from this appalling monotony, and if his 
suspicions are confirmed, there is no saying what he may not do. 
No; you must bear your burden—perhaps it won’t be for long— 
and in due season you will reap your reward. Of course the 
monotony is appalling: I’m sure I find it so myself! But 
nothing can break it except the news of John’s arrest, and I 
suppose we ought really to be thankful that nothing has happened 
or is likely to happen. For my own part, I can’t be thankful 
enough that you are in the house. If you went away, I should 
simply be driven to confide my woes to my maid—which is 
always a sign of the approaching imbecility of old age.” 

Lady Elizabeth was very sorry for herself, as well she might 
be; but in truth the human intercourse for which she longed was 
not entirely restricted to the conversation of her son and the 
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funereal orations of her husband. She had a voluminous 
correspondence, which kept her busy during a great part of the 
day, and in the course of the afternoon it not unfrequently 
happened that Violet Stanton dropped in to take a cup of tea 
with her. The friendship which sprang up between the old and 
the young lady was of a kind which would probably be more 
common if more opportunities were afforded for its development, 
because each was able to give the other something that had a real, 
although scarcely a tangible, value. Association upon terms of 
equality with youth is always stimulating and invigorating to 
age; while age, if only it can avoid being pedantic and common- 
place, should always be able to interest youth. Lady Elizabeth, 
who had lived for many years in the world, knew quite a large 
number of things which Violet did not know, and she had an 
innocent, matter-of-course way of alluding to the manners and 
customs of modern society which tickled as well as edified her 
visitor. ‘So, as the summer faded into autumn, and the leaves 
began to flutter down from the trees around Chaine Court, these 
two became tolerably constant companions and arrived at a point 
of mutual regard which was not without subsequent influence 
upon the career of one of them. 

One afternoon it occurred to Violet to inquire after Hubert, 
with whom she had half hoped to renew her acquaintance in the 
latter part of the year, and the answer which she received was 
something of a disappointment to her. 

“Oh, didn’t I tell you?” said Lady Elizabeth. “ He has been 
sent off to the Cape with his regiment. Foreign service is not 
exactly what he likes, and under other circumstances I dare say 
he would have tried to effect an exchange; but as things are now 
it was perhaps better that he should go, poor boy! One may 
hope that by the time he returns people will have ceased to point 
him out as John Chaine’s brother.” 

So there was an end of any incipient romance which may have 
been forming itself in Miss Violet’s mind. She had not, of course, 
been enamoured of the young soldier; but, equally of course, 
she had not been ignorant of the fact that she had attracted 
his profound admiration ; and she felt that his departure for a |} 
distant colony, without even running down to Southshire for a 
day in order to take leave, was in some sort a slight upon her, as 
well as a neglect of filial duty. Lady Elizabeth, however, did 
not seem to resent that omission. Lady Elizabeth, who liked a 
great many people and was kind to everybody, really loved only | 
one person in the world, and so long as Wilfrid remained with | 
her, her maternal cravings had a sufficient outlet. She sometimes 
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thought—recent events having so completely deprived her of 
ambition—that it would be rather nice if Wilfrid and Violet were 
to take a fancy to one another; and she noticed without regret 
that the former was very apt to drop in casually about tea-time 
on the days when Miss Stanton happened to be there. 

But when the hunting began in earnest Miss Stanton’s visits 
to Chaine Court naturally became less frequent. For the 
possessor of a single horse to hunt three days a week is what 
most hunting men would unhesitatingly pronounce to be an 
impossibility ; yet, by judicious management, there is more work 
to be got out of one horse than most hunting men suspect ; 
moreover, the good-natured Mr. Wicks (upon an honourable 
understanding that the matter should not be talked about) was 
willing to let a certain customer of his have a moant from time 
to time at the nominal figure of seven-and-sixpence. Thus 
Wilfrid’s chronic boredom was not often relieved by a meeting 
with the young lady whose manners and appearance had earned 
his appreciation, while poor Lady Elizabeth’s afternoons were 
spent for the most part in uninterrupted solitude. 

It was on a chilly morning in early winter that a piece of news 
reached her which not only gave her something to think and talk 
about, but which it would have been sheer affectation on her part 
to treat as unwelcome. She had eaten her breakfast and had 
almost finished perusing her correspondence when a message was 
brought to her from Mr. Chaine, who now seldom left his 
bedroom, to the effect that he would be glad if she would come 
upstairs for a few minutes. She found the old man somewhat 
flushed and agitated, but she noticed at once that his face had 
lost its habitual expression of despondent resignation. 

“Elizabeth,” said he gravely, “something has happened which 
might have tempted us to repine a year ago. I do not think that 
we have any right or reason to repine now; although, as 
Christian people, we cannot but entertain some terrible misgivings 
with regard to our son John, who has been suddenly called to his 
account.” 

He gave her a letter, bearing an American stamp and written 
in the clerkly, unmeaning hand affected by nine out of ten 
citizens of the United States. Its contents, over which she 
ran her eye hastily, fully confirmed her husband’s startling 
announcement :— 


“Sm,—I have the regret to inform you that I have this day 
been present at the interment of an Englishman, who until lately 
was krown to us as William Brown, but who confided to me upon 
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his death-bed that his true name was John Chaine, and who 
requested me to place myself in communication with you as soon 
as he should have breathed his last. After defraying necessary 
expenses for doctor, funeral, &c., there remained in the possession 
of the deceased a sum of 450 dollars (£95 12s. 6d.), for which please 
find draft enclosed, and acknowledge receipt to the undersigned. 

“The late John Chaine, otherwise William Brown, was 
engaged in agricultural operations in this neighbourhood when 
he met with an accident, through his horse falling with him, 
and received injuries which resulted in his death. I understood 
from him that he had been compelled to leave England and change 
his name in consequence of his having unfortunately killed a man 
in a fair fight. He wished you to know that he was innocent of 
malicious intention and ignorant at the time of what he had 
done. I was also to convey an assurance of unaltered affection to 
his wife and the other members of his family. 

“T mail to you to-day a packet containing his watch and chain, 
signet-ring and two scarf-pins, which I trust will reach you 
safely. 

“Should you desire further details, I shall be happy to furnish 
you with them, and 

“Tam, Sir, 
“ Respectfully yours, 
“ Benzamin 8. Warton.” 





“ Jamestown, Dakota, U.S.A.” 


Well, poor John had never been anything but a most unsatis- 
factory son, and that his disappearance from his native land 
might be final was what his mother had necessarily regarded as a 
thing to be hoped and prayed for; still she was, after all, his 
mother ; so that she dropped a few natural tears upon the 
concise statement of Mr. Benjamin 8. Wharton. 

“T suppose it must be true,” she said at length. 

“It is difficult to doubt the veracity of a man who encloses a 
cheque for £95,” replied her husband gravely. “You mean, 
perhaps, that it might be worth John’s while to circulate a false 
report of his death; but I question whether he could afford to } 
pay so large a sum for his security, nor do I think it likely that 
he would have parted with his watch and the other trinkets 
which have been forwarded to me. Of course I will write to this 
Mr. Wharton and request fuller particulars; the truth of his 
statement, however, seems to me to be as good as proved. I 
should be a hypocrite if I were to pretend that my sorrow is not 
lightened by our bereavement.” 
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He was not a hypocrite, although he sometimes talked rather 
like one. As for Lady Elizabeth, she seldom tried to conceal her 
sentiments and always failed egregiously when she made the 
attempt. 

“It is better for him to be dead than to live on in the back- 
woods as a fugitive from justice,” she remarked, after a pause. 

“T hope so,” returned Mr. Chaine somewhat gloomily. 

“ And I am sure he was telling the truth, poor fellow, when he 
said that he had no malicious intention of killing that unfortunate 
man.” 

“I hope so,” repeated Mr. Chaine, with the same dubious 
intonation. 

“ Well, at any rate, it isn’t for us to believe the worst about 
him, now that he hasfgone. Wilfrid, you know, has maintained 
all along that the catastrophe was a pure accident. This will be a 
blow to Wilfrid—and to poor Ida too.” 

“T scarcely think so, Elizabeth: what John’s parents are 
compelled to recognise as a cause for thankfulness cannot very 
well present itself in any other light to his brother or his widow. 
Still the news will probably be a shock to Ida; for one cannot tell 
what groundless hopes she may not have cherished secretly, poor 
thing! I think you should lose no time in breaking it to her.” 

Lady Elizabeth sighed. She hated agitating scenes, and, 
notwithstanding her conviction that Ida had never cared very 
much for John, she felt the awkwardness of having to say to 
anybody: “I am happy to inform you that your husband is no 
more.” She knew her own sex well enough to be aware that 
there could be no foreseeing in what manner such an announce- 
ment would be received. At the same time, it was clearly 
incumbent upon her to say what must be said; so presently she 
went downstairs and ordered the carriage. 

About an hour later she was at the White House and in 
the presence of her daughter-in-law, who almost immediately 
exclaimed, with nervous apprehension: “You have come to tell 
me that you have heard something about John!” 

Since her husband’s disappearance Ida had led a life of seclusion 
which, combined with the natural anxiety from which she 
suffered, had been prejudicial to her health. Her complexion, 
always pale, was now livid; her cheek-bones had become 
prominent and her great dark eyes had the eager, hunted look 
which is only produced by suspense. Lady Elizabeth was a little 
afraid of her; that is, she was afraid that the woman might go 
off into a fit of hysterics, or otherwise cause inconvenience to 
Innocent bystanders. 
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“My dear,” she said solemnly, “you must try to compose 
yourself and to bear in mind that—that all things are ordered 
for the best. At least, one has always been taught that it is 
one’s duty to think so; and really, in such a case as poor John’s, 
everybody must allow that death is by no means the worst thing 
that could have happened. As Mr. Chaine very truly says, what 
John’s parents are obliged to acknowledge as a sort of blessing 
ought not to be rebelled against by g 

“Do you mean that John is dead?” interrupted Ida. 

Lady Elizabeth made a sign of assent. 

“We have had a letter from America to-day which leaves us 
without any hope—without any doubt, I mean. His money and 
his watch have been returned to us. It seems that he was 
farming in one of those out-of-the-way places, and that his horse 
threw him or fell with him. It is very sad; still, if you will 
think of it, what better fate was there open to him?” 

“Thank God!” ejaculated the widow fervently. 

The elder lady looked a trifle shocked. It was a comfort that 
there were to be no hysterics ; yet she could not quite approve of 
such crudity of language. “Iam glad you take it in that way,” 
she remarked, rather drily ; “ we were dreading the effect of this 
news upon you.” 

Ida made no immediate rejoinder. She admitted to herself that 
she ought, perhaps, to be sorry ; but, on the other hand, she had 
ample excuses for not being sorry, and, like Mr. Chaine, she did 
not care to play the hypocrite. 

“TI suppose my feelings about it are very much the same as 
your own,” was all that she could finally plead in extenuation of 
her hard-heartedness. 

“Tf they are, you must be very unhappy and a good deal 
ashamed,” answered Lady Elizabeth. “ Yet, after ail, you have 
less reason to be ashamed than I have; for you did your duty to 
poor John, whereas I never did mine, I am afraid. Anyhow, we 
were neither of us to blame for his misfortunes, and we should 
probably not have seen his face again if he had lived for another 
half-century: we must take what comfort we can from that 
thought.” | 

In truth, no relative of the late John Chaine stood in need of | 
consolatory reflections. Even if they had loved him, they could 
hardly, under the circumstances, have deplored his demise ; and, 
as a matter of fact, he had not been lovable. When a man who 
is afflicted with red hair and an ugly face, disagreeable manners 
and a nasty temper, sees fit to commit murder into the bargain, 
he trices human patience a little too highly ; nor is he fairly en- 
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titled to any deeper mourning than that which conventionality 
and the purveyors of black crape are willing to devote to his 
memory for a few months after his disappearance from these 
earthly scenes. Lady Elizabeth was capable of a vague sensa- 
tion of remorse which was not incompatible with relief; but Ida, 
whose character was constructed upon different lines, was a poor 
hand at self-deception. Her husband had made himself detestable 
to her; he had forfeited every claim upon her regard by slaying 
—and, as she still believed, deliberately slaying—her only friend ; 
she could not but rejoice that death had set her free for ever from 
one with whom, if she had only understood him a little better at 
the outset, she would herself infinitely rather have died than 
united her fate. 

Of course she donned widow’s weeds, and the servants at Chaine 
Court were put into sable liveries, and old Mr. Chaine ordered a 
hat-band for himself; but her health began to mend, as did that 
of her father-in-law, who not only adorned his hat in the manner 
mentioned, but proceeded to put it on and drove down to the 
White House for the purpose of assuring Ida that that residence 
would be hers for the remainder of her days. In course of time 
a second and somewhat more lengthy communication arrived 
from Mr. Wharton; the county was duly made aware that the 
deceased had, upon his death-bed, declared himself guiltless of a 
premeditated crime, and the universal verdict upon the whole 
tragic affair was that it had ended in a more satisfactory and less 
discreditable fashion than could have been anticipated. 

If there had been a discordant note in this general and generous 
chorus of “All’s well that ends well,” it would probably have 
issued from the lips of Wilfrid, who, while rejoicing in the thonght 
that John could not now take it into his head to return to England 
and make embarrassing revelations, was a little disappointed 
by his father’s restoration to comparative vigour. But Wilfrid 
was a patient as well as a prudent man ; so he held his peace and 
looked pleasant. He was also careful to ingratiate himself with 
Ida, little as he liked the idea of being ultimately called upon to 
pay two jointures out of his reyenues—which, so far as he could 
understand his father’s intentions, appeared to be the arrangement 
in prospect, That arrangement, he thought, might be modified by 
the customary limitations, and Mrs. John Chaine, being a young 
and handsome woman, would very probably marry again. Mean- 
while, it was as well to keep upon good terms with her; for he 
had observed that she exercised considerable influence over an 


irritable old gentleman, who knew no law save his own good will 
and pleasure. 
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Cuarter XX. 
hd 

| THE DEBUTANTE. 
’ 


Waetuer it is not better to live quite alone than in the society 
of an uncongenial companion is a question to which most people 
would give an affirmative answer without much hesitation; but 
then most people, happily for themselves, do not know what living 
quite alone means. Ida Chaine was perhaps as well fitted by 
temperament to lead a solitary existence as any human being can 
be; yet, during those long winter months when the snow lay upon 
the ground or south-westerly gales raged among the bare trees 
i around her dwelling, with a sharp rattle of rain against the 
windows, she felt more than once that death had fewer terrors for 
{1 her than the interminable period of comfortable imprisonment to 
but which she saw herself condemned. She was, to be sure, free from 
material anxieties; the man who had been legally entitled to 
claim her as belonging to him, and whose ultimate return she had 
dreaded with an intensity almost amounting to panic, lay dead 
and buried in distant Dakota; she was her own mistress and she 
was amply provided for. But, somehow or other, these seemed 
to be only negative blessings, and at her time of life it was natural 
that she should pine for something positive. 

She did not find what she wanted in the visits of her father, 
who came over to see her every now and again and sat for a 
while enunciating well-turned platitudes, with one plump leg 
crossed over the other and a smile of benevolent contentment 
upon his lips; she did not find it in the amiable prattle of Lady 
Elizabeth, with whom she had very little in common, nor in the 
austere discourses of old Mr. Chaine; although, upon the whole, 
he interested her more than anybody else with whom she was 
brought into contact at this time. Old Mr. Chaine was as 
honest and upright as he was narrow-minded; there was a 
suggestion of power and capacity in all that he said and did 
which was not without a certain fascination of its own, and he 
was full of kindliness towards his daughter-in-law, regarding 
himself as in some sense responsible for the misfortunes that 
had come upon her ; still he could scarcely be called sympathetic 
and he was often wearisome. Wilfrid would have been pleased had 
he known how frequently, in her hours of solitude, the widow’s 
thoughts reverted to that young lover of hers whom she had 
seen fit to drive away from her upon the eve of her marriage and 
of whom no law, human or divine, forebade her any longer to 
dream. However, she heard nothing about Arthur Mayne; nor 
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for the matter of that, had she any hope that his constancy could 
have survived the very severe test to which it had been put. 
She dreamt of him only because dreaming is an agreeable and 
innocent occupation and because she was so terribly at a loss for 
occupations of any kind. 

It was probably for the same reason that she took to visiting 
the poor. She did not really enjoy visiting the poor and did not 
feel herself to be particularly adapted for the exercise of that form 
of benevolence; but, as she had plenty of pocket-money and was 
devoid of impertinence or self-righteousness, she soon acquired 
a fair share of popularity amongst her humbler neighbours. 
By this means also she became acquainted with the Miss Frasers, 
four good-humoured, plain-featured spinsters, who seemed to 
be resigned to the probable permanence of their spinsterhood 
and of whose helpfulness the Vicar of the parish spoke in 
warm terms. Their father, Colonel Fraser, welcomed her kindly 
when she called, by their request, at Hatton Park, and refrained 
from any allusion to the painful circumstances which had placed 
him in possession of that desirable residence. Neither he nor 
his rather commonplace family added very much to Ida’s interest 
in life; but she added greatly to theirs, and no doubt it was good 
for her to be roused out of her sombre musings from time to time 
by the rosy-cheeked girls who regarded her with that admiration 
which rosy-cheeked young women usually conceive for pale and 
melancholy ones. 

Violet Stanton, without being open to the reproach of being 
rosy-cheeked, sincerely admired Mrs. John Chaine and felt a 
great curiosity with reference to that lady which she would 
probably have endeavoured to gratify by means of closer inter- 
course, but for the paramount claims of the Southshire fox- 
hounds. During the hunting season Violet practically ceased to 
exist for social purposes; so that nothing immediate came of that 
favourable, though indecisive, impression which she had pro- 
duced upon the philosophic Wilfrid. It was but seldom that she 
could spare time for a hurried visit to Lady Elizabeth, and when 
she did drink tea at Chaine Court she did not meet the acknow- 
ledged heir, for the very good reason that he was not there. 
The chief advantage of being a philosopher is that one learns 
by philosophy to make the best of what cannot be helped, and 
Mr. Chaine’s unexpected recovery was at least a blessing to his 
son in so far as it gave the latter an excuse for absenting him- 
self from home. Wilfrid was one of those somewhat exceptional 
men who like London all the year round; he was always pretty 
sure of meeting acquaintances there, and he rejoiced as much in 
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his return to club life as in his release from the tedium of that 
which belongs to a semi-inhabited country house. Of Jessie 
Viccars he heard nothing, and in this agreeable transition period 
he doubtless forgot that there was such a person in the world as 
Mies Violet Stanton, who, for her part, returned the compliment. 
It may be truthfully said of Violet that, so long as she could 
hunt three days (and sometimes four) in the week, she asked no 
more of a world which is well known to be prolific in illusions 
and disappoir tments. 

But one cannot hunt from January to December, and one must 
attempt to enjoy oneself in one way or another while crops are 
growing and hedges are green and cubs are attaining maturity. 
This was what Lady Hartlepool, who made an abrupt descent 
upon Chaine Court in the month of February, pointed out to the 
young lady who had been fortunate enough to acquire her 
interest and friendship. 

“T shall send for you as soon as we move up to London,” she 
said. “Aunt Elizabeth wants me to present you and take you 
about ; and even if you don’t find that sort of thing particularly 
good fun at the time, you will be glad to have been through it 
afterwards. Besides, it may give you the chance of meeting 
somebody whom you wouldn’t mind marrying—which, of course, 
is the real meaning of it all. Match-making is rather more in 
Aunt Elizabeth’s line than it is in mine; still I could name at 
least a dozen men who would do very well for you and whom you 
might like.” 

Lady Hartlepool was plain in speech, as she was in face. She 
liked to call a spade a spade; but as this was her natural habit, 
it had not that offensiveness with which we have all sad reason 
to be familiar, now that plain speaking has become fashionable. 
Violet found her anything but offensive and accepted her invita- 
tion with unfeigned gratitude and pleasure. 

“One out of the dozen is sure to suit me,” she answered, 
laughing ; “for I am not a bit particular. There are only two 
things which I should consider essential in a husband: he must 
be rich and he must know how to ride.” 

“Oh, is that all?” said Lady Hartlepool drily. ‘ Well, there 
are a fairish number of bachelors who can ride; but the rich 
ones are not quite so plentiful. However, we must see what 
we can do, and I shall be able to scheme on your behalf with a 
clear conscience, because I am sure that the man who marries 
you won’t repent of his choice.” 

This was a rather bold assertion to make; but Lady Hartle- 
pool’s assertions and actions were apt to be bold, though she 
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committed herself to neither in haste. She had taken a liking 
to this country-bred girl, and her likings were never half-hearted, 
nor were her promises ever broken. 

Thus it came to pass, that, shortly after Easter, Violet and 
her modest supply of luggage were deposited at the door of that 
imposing mansion in Park Lane which the late Lord Hartlepool 
had caused to be erected when the discovery of coal upon his 
property in the north had brought him such a vast accession 
of wealth that he hardly knew what to do with it. The present 
owner of the coals and the mansion, a homely, middle-aged 
personage with a bald head and short reddish whiskers, welcomed 
his wife’s protégée hospitably, but was too busy to take much notice 
of her. Lord: Hartlepool was a great man because he was so rich, 
and a busy man chiefly because such a formidable number of people 
desired to transfer a portion of his riches from his pocket to their 
own. Generally speaking, they succeeded; but their demands 
required investigation, and as Lord Hartlepool took a tolerably 
active part in politics, his life, when he was in London, was one of 
incessant hurry and bustle. Violet had been a week under his 
roof before she exchanged a dozen words with him. 

Not, to be sure, that his neglect in any way distressed her. 
She herself was uncommonly busy during that week and had 
more important persons and things to think about than an elderly 
member of the House of Lords. The sensations of a young girl 
who has suddenly been transported from the depths of the country 
into the midst of that heterogeneous collection of human beings 
which constitutes what in these days has come to be known as 
London society, must, one may assume, be not unlike those of a 
small boy when he is first sent to school. It would be interesting 
to know—but nobody ever will know, because they are so much 
more reticent than small boys—how the whole thing strikes 
them; whether they are dazzled by the glitter and ostentation of 
it, or whether their natural, healthy instincts are shocked by the 
vulgarity which, unhappily, must be acknowledged to be its 
dominant feature. In any case, it seems certain that strange 
discoveries and revelations must await them at every turn, and 
that, although they may have heard or read this, that, and the 
other about the cynicism of the fashionable world, they must be a 
little surprised—as, indeed, we all are—to find that the accounts 
which have been given of it are not in the least exaggerated. 
Violet, for her part, bad always professed to hold somewhat 
cynical opinions, and if she was shocked by the conversation of 
some of Lady Hartlepool’s friends, she did not look so. The 
ceremony of her presentation to her Sovereign was, of course, 
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rather an ordeal; but she was well coached and got through it 
quite creditably, not forgetting to make the requisite number of 
curtseys to the surrounding Royalties. After that, there really 
was not much to throw a well-balanced mind off its hinges, nor 
did Miss Stanton display any of that bewilderment which, to tell 
the truth, her sponsor had expected of her. 

“You seem to take all this as a matter of course,’ Lady 
Hartlepool remarked, in an almost aggrieved tone, as they were 
driving home from a ball together late one night, or rather early 
one morning. “I should have thought you would have been 
either delighted or disgusted.” 

“But so I am,” answered Violet; “I am delighted. If I 
hadn’t seen it with my own eyes, I could never have believed that 
anybody would spend such a lot of money upon a ball. And 
the flowers were exquisite, and the music was first-rate, and the 
partners were—well, the partners were pretty tolerable. Oh, 
yes; I am quite delighted.” 

“TI suppose,” sighed Lady Hartlepool, “it is because I am 
growing old that I can’t make head or tail of you young people. 
I don’t see what business you have to take things so coolly; but 
perhaps, after all, it is just as well that you should.” 

“TI don’t take a good run with the hounds coolly,” Violet 
returned. “There is some excitement about that; but what real 
difference does it make whether a man who pays you laborious 
compliments is a grandee or only a humble cavalry officer? At 
St. Albyn’s I dance with cavalry officers, and here I dance with 
grandees. There is nothing that I can see to choose between 
them, except that these people are mostly rich, whereas the 
others are mostly poor.” 

“ But I thought you attached such importance to riches.” 

“Certainly I do; and that was my reason for dancing four 
times this evening with Sir Harvey Amherst, who is a gay 
widower of nearer fifty than forty, and who as good as told me 
that he was looking out for a second wife. Sir Harvey lives 
on the other side of the county, as you know; but he sometimes 
comes out with our hounds, and he goes straight. Once, when 
he was away from home, I went with a picnic party to Amherst 
Place, and I had a look at the stables. There were eighteen 
loose-boxes—no less than that!” 

“T see,” said Lady Hartlepool resignedly, “that you have 
nothing to learn. It only remains for me to ask Sir Harvey 
Amherst to dinner, which shall be done without unnecessary 
delay.” 

There certainly was no reason why that wealthy and popular 
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baronet should not be asked to dinner; and if the decree of 
Providence, or the inclination of the persons chiefly concerned, 
should eventually bring about a union between him and a girl 
from his native county whose face was her fortune, there would 
be every reason for congratulating them both. It was true that 
he was no longer young; but then he made himself look as 
young as he could, and he had plenty of money and no 
children. 

“She might easily do a great deal worse; and I suppose one 
ought not to blame her for taking a more practical view of life 
than girls of her age generally do,” mused Lady Hartlepool, 
whose own marriage, which had scarcely been one of inclination, 
had turned out satisfactorily enough. 

Sir Harvey Amherst, therefore, was duly bidden to her next 
feast, and availed himself of the invitation. He was a slim, 
dapper gentleman whose clothes fitted him beautifully and who 
was still handsome, notwithstanding the crow’s-feet at the corners 
of his eyes. His hair might possibly have been gray if he had 
allowed Nature to have her own way with him; but there could 
be no deception about his lithe, youthful figure, and his manners, 
as everybody admitted, were quite charming. He was decidedly 
attentive to Miss Stanton throughout the evening, and before he 
went away he took occasion to put a few questions to his hostess 
with regard to her young friend’s origin and belongings which 
sounded business-like. 

A certain cousin of Lady Hartlepool’s, who, as chance would 
have it, was also among her guests that evening, took note of 
these things, and remarked to her : 

“This is really too bad of you, Anne; I gave you credit for 
higher principles than to throw a child like Miss Stanton at the 
head of an old fogey like Amherst.” 

“T am not throwing her at anybody’s head,” returned Lady 
Hartlepool ; “and as for my principles, I suspect that they would 
compare favourably with yours. Moreover, I may tell you that 
Miss Stanton was especially confided to my care by your mother, 
who is quite as much responsible for anything that may happen 
to her while she is in London as I can be.” 

“So I understand,” answered Wilfrid, smiling; “but if you 
think that my mother would approve of the match that you are 
trying to get up, you make a mistake. I can speak with some 
confidence upon the point because I had a long letter from home 
a day or two ago in which it was impressed upon me that I 
ought to pay my respects to the young lady for whom you and 
my mother are jointly responsible. Would it surprise you to 
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hear that my mother wishes me to come forward in the character 
of a rival to the sprightly and venerable Amherst ?” 

“Tt would not particularly surprise me; but if you mean to 
do as you are told, you will have to look for support to Aunt 
Elizabeth, not to me,” said Lady Hartlepool bluntly; for she did 
not like Wilfrid, and had never pretended to do so. 

“Oh,” answered the latter, with a laugh, “if I do as I am told 
it won’t be out of a spirit of obedience; and I shall rely ex- 
elusively upon the personal merits to which you are pleased to 
be blind. It is a good deal more likely, though, that I shall 
modestly stand aside and allow you to carry out your immoral 
project. The essential and innate immorality of your sex, of 
which I am always receiving fresh proofs, alarms me so much 
that I shudder at the bare idea of matrimony.” 

Lady Hartlepool said she was glad to hear it; but she did not 
quite believe it, and, noticing subsequently that Wilfrid took 
the trouble to engage Miss Stanton in conversation for a matter 
of ten minutes or so, she judged it advisable to address a few 
precautionary remarks to the latter. 

“T don’t know how that cousin of mine strikes you,” said she, 
in her abrupt way; “but to my mind he is a shifty, untrust- 
worthy sort of fellow. He used always to be trying to put a 
spoke in his elder brother’s wheel, and I didn’t half like his 
damaging evidence at the inquest. He might easily have made 
out a much better case if he had been so inclined. Poor John 
was worth a dozen of him—and so is Hubert, for that matter.” 

“T never saw much of any of them,” answered Violet in- 
differently. ‘I liked the youngest best, because he knew some- 
thing about the management of horses; but this one seems to be 
rather clever and amusing. Lady Elizabeth talks of him as if he 
were a sort of paragon.” 

“ Aunt Elizabeth is the easiest person in the world to humbug ; 
she knows no more about men than she does about horses. Wilfrid 
may be amusing to some people, though he doesn’t amuse me, and 
I don’t deny that he is clever, but I must say that, personally, I 
should prefer Sir Harvey Amherst, in spite of his dyed hair.” 

Violet laughed, understanding quite well what was meant and 
being, perhaps, not averse to the suggestion that she had secured 
a second admirer at so small an expenditure of pains. What 
woman does object to admirers ? 


* Oui, femmes, quoiqu’on puisse dire, 
Vous avez le fatal pouvoir 
De nous jeter par un sourire 
Dans Vivresse ow dans le désespoir,” 
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says Alfred de Musset; but the power spoken of by the poet is 
but transient—as, indeed, are the intoxication and despair 
mentioned as its consequences—and women are probably wise to 
make the most of it while it lasts. Violet Stanton, like the 
miller of Dee, was in the happy position of caring for nobody ; 
while she was more fortunate than he, inasmuch as it appeared 
that more than one person cared for her. Without either liking 
or disliking Wilfrid Chaine, she would have been willing to grant 
him some measure of encouragement, had he come forward to beg 
for it; but, as a matter of fact, she saw very little of him for a 
long time after this, whereas she saw a good deal of Sir Harvey 
Amherst, who was continually placing himself in her path and 
who did what he could to render her those services which are 
always appreciated by her sex. He would have been rather dis- 
agreeably surprised if he had known that Violet regarded him 
simply as an amiable old gentleman ; but possibly he might have 
been reassured had he also known that, in her opinion, an 
amiable old gentleman was as desirable a husband as another. 
Of course he was apt to be wearisome at times and his affectation 
of juvenility was a little comie; yet, on the other hand, he rode 
straight to hounds, and he had eighteen loose-boxes in his stables. 
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Sarsfield: A Sacobite Rapparee. 


Tur names of a nation’s heroes are written in the hearts of its 
people. For them there may be no tombs in the dim aisles of 
the cathedral, no records in the public libraries, no statues in the 
street; but their memories are cherished none the less lovingly 
in the traditions of the country-side, the legends of the chimney- 
corner, above all, in the ballad poetry. Of a people like the 
Irish, whose popular favourites have found themselves almost 
invariably opposed to the dominant power, this is essentially 
true, and of no Irishman is it more true than of that soldier, 
without fear and without reproach, Patrick Sarsfield, called the 
Earl of Lucan. 

No life of him exists. His story, such as is known of it, must 
be gleaned from a hundred casual references in books which, for 
the most part, rest in the thickening dust of some uncared-for 
shelf. Even when all is told it consists of little more than the 
record of some half-score of years of brilliant failure. He 
flashes like some fiery meteor across a stormy sky, now 
heading the charge of the Life Guards against the levies of “ King 
Monmouth,” now inspiring his wild Irishmen to stand firm against 
the disciplined battalions of William of glorious memory; now 
a lieutenant of “the hunchbacked dwarf” of France; until at 
last he sinks amidst the blood-splashed cottages of Neerwinden, 
one of that company of Irishmen whose swords were flashing over 
Europe—from Moscow to Madrid—in every quarrel save their 
own. 

But if the allusions to Sarsfield in the “ dry-as-dust ” books are 
few and far between, there exists another quarry which may be 
worked to advantage. The songs and legends of any country, 
though not exactly the materials on which to base a historical 
study of a man’s career, contain, nevertheless, a solid quantum of 
fact, even if wrapped in a perfect mist of fable, and are, at any 
rate, useful as determining the popular estimate of their subjects. 
The appearance of Sarsfield’s name in Irish ballad poetry is not 
merely casual, it occurs again and again. Even after the lapse of 
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two centuries the village minstrels still chant his praises, just as 
the political organisations adopt his name, as synonymous of all 
that is best and purest in patriotism. He is ranked with the 
most beloved leaders of his people—men who, whatever their 
failings or whatever their mistakes, shared alike this great glory, 
that they wrote Ireland upon their forehead and shrunk from 


nothing in her service—as they are named in the Gaelic 
marching song :— 


“Mindful of our great instructors, 

Sarsfield, Emmett, Davis, Tone, 
On our own right hand relying, 
In ourselves we trust alone.” 


Of much earlier origin is the curious tag attached to the 
portrait of him now in the possession of those representatives of 
his race, the Bingham Earls of Lucan, and which, according to an 
old legend, was put to sacrilegious use as a knapsack-cover when 
the French plundered Castlebar House :— 


“Of Patrick Sarsfield, Ireland’s wonder, 
Who fought in the field like any thunder, 
One of King James’s chief commanders, 
Now lies the food of crows in Flanders. 

Oh, Hone! oh, Hone!” 


But whether in the more chastened lay of the cultured singer, 
or in the quaint doggerel of the village ballad-monger, there are 
always present the same sentiments of love, admiration, and 
respect. The general inspiration of these songs is to be found, 
naturally enough, in the great achievement of his life, the 
defence of the great city by the Shannon; but his praises do not 
end there. His magnificent courage is the theme of the 
recurring line in the “ Battle of Limerick ” :— 


“ And hurrah! for bold Sarsfield, the bravest of all.” 


It is his horse that the blacksmith is shoeing when he rushes 
out with his ’prentice boys, hammer in hand, to join its owner in 
the breach :— 


««?Tis Sarsfield’s horse that wants the shoes, so mind not shot nor shell ;’ 
‘ Ah, sure,’ cried both, ‘ the horse can wait, for Sarsfield’s on the wall.’” 


It is his absence that the Rapparee laments has put courage 
into the Saxon :— 


“ O, black’s your heart, Clan Oliver, and colder than the clay ! 
O, high’s your head, Clan Sassenach, since Sarsfield’s gone away.” 
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Until, at last, we take leave of him in Davis’s beautiful death- 
song, an exile, sobbing out his life in Landen fight :—— : 


“Sarsfield is dying on Landen Plain! 
His corslet had met the ball in vain. 
As his life-blood gushes into his hand, 
He says, ‘Oh, that this was for fatherland !’” 


This is the estimate of the Irish people of their great hero, 
and it may be said to be confirmed by the testimony of their 
opponents. The modern political party-writer can hardly be 
accused of dipping his quill in rose-water ; but, compared to the 
Jacobite and Orange pamphleteers of the Revolution, he states his 
case with preposterous moderation. Yet, even at a time when 
“the Irish Night” was fresh in their recollections, these men 
could write of Sarsfield, not only without scurrility but without 
passion ; whilst, perhaps, the most bigoted of all the Protestant 
i historians .could divert the torrent of his invective, to pen a 
glowing eulogy of the Catholic soldier. 

Such is the material, sober and romantic, from which it is 
possible to piece together the fragments of Sarsfield’s career. It 
is not sufficient for the realisation of a great historical portrait, in 
i which all the side-lights and lines may be brought out with fault- 
| less accuracy ; but, as a sketch of a great Irishman, for whom the 

world cares little, because it knows less, “’tis,” in the words of 
dying Mercutio, “ enough ; twill serve.” 

The De Saresfelds had come into Ireland with Strongbow. 
They had settled within the pale, and been known for centuries as 
prominent members of the English garrison. One of them had 
i been standard-bearer to Henry Plantagenet; another had fought in 
| Scotland with the first Edward against Wallace ; a third with the 
| victor of Cressy against Bruce. Under the Tudor monarchs they 
i" had repeatedly held the great office of Mayor of Dublin, in which 
they had been famous, not more for the magnificence of their 
| 





hospitality than for the power of their swords. In the reign of 
James I. Sir Dominick Sarsfield, first of the Irish creation of 
baronets, had been Lord Chief Justice of Common Pleas, and, on 
the accession of Charles I., had been raised to the peerage as 
Viscount Kilmallock. The head of another branch of the 
i; family, at this time, was Sir William Sarsfield, lord of the great 
| manor of Lucan, and it was his grandson, Patrick, who, by 
i} marriage with Anne O’More, became father of the renowned 
i} Irish leader. 

But if Sarsfield’s ancestry, on his father’s side, was one of pure 
Norman origin, not less pure was his lineage, through his mother, 
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from the old Celtic race. Herself a daughter of the famous Rory, 
Rory of the Hills, Anne O’More could trace back her descent to 
a period long before the name of Butler or Fitzgerald had been 
heard in Ireland; when the Dillons were still soldiers in 
Aquitaine, and the Bourkes had not yet taken ship at the bidding 
of Rollo, the Viking, for the invasion of Normandy. Lugad was 
her ancestor, and Conall Carnach, and so back to that dim vista 
before the Christian era, when‘Conor MacNessa ruled, at Emania, 
over the wild tribesmen of Uladh. 

Such was the stock from which Sarsfield came. What influence 
such elements might, in ordinary times, have exercised over his 
career it is useless to speculate. The revolution of 1688 placed 
a definite issue before him. He made his decision, and he never 
afterwards faltered in his choice. 

The records of his early years have apparently perished. The 
place, even the date of his birth, is unknown: perhaps it was 
Lucan, presumably in the fifth decade of the seventeenth century. 
He was educated, like so many of his countrymen, including the 
greatest of all Irish soldiers, in a French military academy; and, 
when he was old enough, received his first commission—a pair of 
colours in the regiment of Monmouth, then in the pay of the 
King of France. In the employment of His Most Christian 
Majesty there was much blood-letting to be done, and the 
ministers charged with the office of providing funds for the 
expression of the exhaustless whims of Madame de Montespan 
were not likely for long to permit a body of hired mercenaries to 
possess their bayonets in peace. The routine of guard-mounting 
and the relief of sentries was quickly exchanged for the sterner 
realities of the camp-fire and the trenches. He served in the 
English contingent of the French army in that wonderful war 
when the grandson of William the Silent loosed the ocean against 
the invader, stilling the fears and nerving the hearts of his people 
with the glorious declaration, “That tbe MHollanders might 
survive Holland, and might rear, under the Southern Cross, 
amidst the sugar-canes and nutmeg-trees, the exchange of a 
wealthier Amsterdam, and the schools of a more learned Leyden.” 
The records of the regiment of Monmouth may be said not to 
exist. The story of Sarsfield’s share in its fortunes, unless buried 
in some forgotten pile of yellow papers, is in like case. 
Macaulay, it is true, says that he fought gallantly, a phrase at 
which no one is likely to be found to cavil, though in the con- 
junction in which it occurs it looks suspiciously as if the great 
historian had merely utilised it to point an antithesis. At any 
rate, he witnessed the art of war as practised by those giants of the 
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century—Vauban, Turenne, and the great Condé. And when, on 
the cessation of hostilities, the brigade was broken up, he came 
over to London with sufficient interest to obtain a commission in 
the Life Guards. 

The military establishment of the Restoration was organised 
on a very different basis to that of our own time. Twenty years 
had not elapsed since the Battle of Worcester; and the nation 
remembered, with about equal degrees of disgust, the ribald 
intolerance of Rupert’s “ Alsatians,” and the sanctimonious 
bigotry of Cromwell’s “Saints.” No power on earth could have 
induced Parliament either to recognise the principle or make 
provision for a standing army. The half a dozen regiments 
which Charles had managed to recruit were little more than his 
personal retainers. They were paid out of his private purse, 
and were subject to no legal discipline whatever. A soldier, it is 
true, who struck his colonel was guilty of a common assault, but 
a soldier who deserted was acting within his rights. No barracks 
existed: the bulk of the troops was billeted upon the numerous 
innkeepers within the purlieus of the Court. Favoured even 
amongst their fellows were the gentlemen of the Royal Life 
Guards. They were drawn, to a large extent, from the most 
respected families of the day, and received a pay comparatively 
far larger than that of a modern subaltern. Their special duty 
was the protection of the Royal Family. Such was the service to 
which Sarsfield came, fresh from the gorgeous pomp and iron 
discipline of the camps of Louis the Grand. 

For the next seven or eight years he lived about the Court, 
fulfilling his military duties, and acquiring a knowledge of affairs 
which afterwards gave him some pre-eminence amongst his more 
provincial countrymen. He mounted his guards, rode by the 
royal carriage when the king went in state to Westminster or 
the City, and took his turn as escort of the treasure despatched 
from the capital to the ports. For the rest, he was at liberty to 
mingle with the gay crowd which thronged the corridors of the 
palace, to laugh at the latest epigram of Rochester’s, or to listen 
to the newest piece of scandal about the maids of honour. Of his 
life at this period we can glean little information, a fact probably 
very much to his credit. Had he been a politician in a small 
way, or a debauchee in a large way, no doubt we should have had 
the full tale of all his enormities. From a couple of casual 
references, however, in the diary of Narcissus Luttrell, it is 
evident that, in one respect at any rate, he had no difficulty in 
conforming to the customs of the age. The great fair at 
Smithfield, originated by that sublime humbug, the pious monk 
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Rayer, who from king’s jester had raised himself to be Prior 
of St. Bartholomew’s, was then in all its glory. In the year 1681 
amongst its manifold attractions, in the shape of dwarfs and 
giants, of strong men and fat women, of strolling players and 
itinerant ballad-mongers, was a certain big Irishman, who, Lord 
Grey facetiously declared, “would make a swinging evidence.” 
The jest was carried to Sarsfield. He declared that his nation 
was insulted, and promptly sent a cartel to the offender. Some 
one, however, interfered to spoil sport. The challenger was laid 
by the heels; and though he escaped from the round-house, no 
more was heard of the business. This was in September; three 
months later he was more fortunate. His young kinsman, Lord 
Kinsale, had had a quarrel with Lord Newburgh. A meeting was 
arranged between them. Their seconds were Mr. Kirk and 
Captain Sarsfield. Now it was one of the extraordinary laws of 
these affairs of honour, that not only the principals, but their 
friends, enjoyed the right to kill each other. Whilst, therefore, 
the former were settling their differences, which they did harm- 
lessly enough, the latter engaged in a fight upon their own account, 
with the result that Sarsfield had to be taken home badly hurt. 
Such was the ordinary tenor of Sarsfield’s life in these days ; 
and certainly there was not much opportunity in it for advance- 
ment. But a change was at hand. Suddenly there came that 
February morning in the year 1685, when, as the winter day- 
break pierced through the shutters at Whitehall, King Charles 
lay, with blackened face, upon his pillows, apologising to his 
attendants, with the last flicker of his old humour, for being 
“such an unconscionable time in dying.” Soon after noon the 
heralds were crying “God save King James!” in front of the 
Exchange. The substitution of a bilious fanatic for an elderly 
roué, on the throne of England, might not, at first blush, have 
appeared to make much difference to Sarsfield’s prospects; but 
events were working in his favour beneath the surface. The late 
king had once declared that Catholicism was the only religion for 
a gentleman, but then it was only when the devil was sick that 
the devil thought about the matter at all. The new king, however, 
whatever else he may have been, was at any rate a sincere and 
zealous Romanist, and he had not been on the throne many months 
before it was indubitably clear that no one who did xot share his 
faith would share his favour. Asa member of one of the most ancient 
families in the kingdom, who had remained steadfastly loyal to the 
old religion, it was hardly possible that Sarsfield could fail to 
profit by the new régime. But first there was more fighting to 
be done. Sarsfield’s relative and old commander, the Duke of 
D2 
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Monmouth, had landed at Lynn, in Dorsetshire, and had himself 
proclaimed as king. The gentry held coldly aloof, but the traders 
and peasantry flocked in hundreds to his standard. The moment 
the news reached London, the troops were ordered to the front. 
Churchill, with the Blues, pushed rapidly west ; Feversham, with 
the main body, followed as expeditiously as possible. By the 5th 
of July, the Royal army lay encamped on Sedgemoor: a few miles 
off the rebels occupied Bridgewater. From the tower of St. 
Mary’s Church Monmouth reconnoitred the enemy. The disci- 
pline maintained by Feversham, his spies assured him, was as lax 
as possible. He resolved to put his fortunes to the hazard of a 
night attack. The evening closed in. The moon was full, but a 
thick, white mist shrouded the moor. At eleven the men 
mustered for the assault. The word was “Soho!” For the first 
mile or two perfect silence was maintained; then, in the press 
at one of the narrow causeways crossing the dykes, a pistol 
exploded. In a moment the carbines of the enemies’ pickets 
echoed the report. The alarm was given. Monmouth saw he 
had but one chance. Turning to Lord Grey, he ordered him to 
push forward with the cavalry, and keep the Royal troops from 
forming, whilst he himself brought up the infantry. The rebel 
horse galloped to the front. Suddenly, on the very verge of the 
camp, they found themselves stopped by a great dyke, of the very 
existence of which they were uninformed. As they drew rein, a 
voice challenged them from the opposite side: 

“For whom are you?” 

“ For the King!” 

“For which King?” 

“For King Monmouth. God with us!” 

A line of flame flashed along the bank. The Guards, for 
it was they, had delivered their fire; and, before they could 
reload, Grey and his horse were scattering in hopeless rout 
over the moor. At this moment, Monmouth came up with 
the foot. The roar of musketry swelled out all along the 
bank. For three quarters of an hour the regular troops and the 
west country militia poured their volleys into one another. Then 
the rebel fire began to slacken. Their powder had given out; 
and up from their ranks there went the piteous cry of “ Ammu- 
nition! For God’s sake, ammunition!” But.there was no help: 
Grey and his horsemen had swept away the magazine waggons in 
their headlong flight. Monmouth saw clearly that the day was lost. 
Even then a brave man would have stood his ground at the head 
of the wretched yokels who had left their ploughs to die for him. 
Instead, he mounted his horse, and rode for his life. And nowa 
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new terror smote upon the ears of the vanquished. The kettle- 
drums were heard beating to the charge. And, through the 
lifting haze of the midsummer daybreak, wave after wave of the 
Household Cavalry came surging down upon them. Oglethorpe, 
with the Blues, broke in upon the left; Sarsfield, with his Life 
Guards, dashed against the right. Still, deserted by their leaders, 
the clowns stood firm. Back to back, with pike and scythe-blade, 
they beat off the attack. Many a black charger galloped riderless 
away. Sarsfield, hurled from his saddle, lay senseless on the 
ground and was left for dead by his troopers as they drew 
sullenly off. But the end was coming. Dunbarton had got his 
regiment across the dyke. Kirke and his “lambs” were forming 
in their rear. The horses of the Bishop of Winchester had at 
last brought the artillery into action. The cavalry rallied, and 
came back in a last furious onset. At last the ranks broke. 
Pitching away their arms, the rebels fled over the moor, whilst 
the troopers thundered in pursuit, cursing and sabreing as they 
rode. By evening a long line of gibbets fringed the edge of the 
moor. Beneath them the king’s troops caroused and hiccoughed 
out their drunken songs. Such was the night of Sedgemoor: the 
morrow was the morrow of Judge Jeffreys. 

The western rebellion had owed its modicum of success to one 
cause alone, the championship, by Monmouth, of the Protestant 
faith. Such a fact ought to have acted as a warning to a Catholic 
king bent upon the restoration of the old religion. But James 
was a typical Stewart, incapable of learning to the last. As a 
result he found himself, in three years, face to face with a second 
rebellion. But what a change those years had wrought! The 
“bloody assize” had been held, the bishops had been brought to 
the bar—above all, his queen had presented him with an heir. 
Under such circumstances even “ King Monmouth” might have 
set up his blue ensigns with hopes of victory. The man, how- 
ever, who landed in Torbay was very unlike poor James Crofts. 
He had beaten the first captains and statesmen of the continent 
on their own ground. He came now, not with a couple of 
herring-boats and a score or two of followers, but with the finest 
fleet in Europe and an army of veteran troops. Not less different 
was the character of hisreception. The great nobles had spurned 
the pretension of Lucy Walter’s son, the great nobles did not 
consider it beneath them to uncover in the presence of the 
grandson of William the Silent; the Bishop of Winchester had 
harnessed his carriage horses to Feversham’s guns, the Bishop of 
London, in jack-boots and with pistols in his holsters, rode into 
Nottingham at the head of the Princess Anne’s body-guard ; at 
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Sedgemoor, Churchill had drawn up the Royal army, at Salisbury, 
James was informed by letter that that worthy’s conscience had 
driven him over to the enemy. 

It was clear that the king would need every sword upon which 
he could rely; and probably he had not in his whole army a more 
loyal officer than Sarsfield. A great change had come over that 
soldier’s lot. He was no longer the younger son who had gone 
to woo fortune in the Dutch war. His elder brother, who had 
been married to a natural daughter of Charles II. by the same 
mother as Monmouth, had died without an heir, and Patrick was 
now lord of the manor of Lucan. His rents from these estates 
were estimated at not less than two thousand pounds a year, a 
considerable income for those days; whilst by his marriage with 
Lady Honoria de Burgo, daughter of the Earl of Clanricarde, he 
had allied himself to one of the most powerful families in Ireland. 
He was now a colonel, and had been entrusted with the command 
of the Irish levies which Tyrconnel was pouring over from 
Dublin, and whose advent had set half England whistling 
‘ Lillibullero.’ 

Early in November, William was keeping court at Exeter: the 
headquarters of the king were at Salisbury. It was evident that 
the rival outposts might at any moment come in contact. About 
the middle of the month, Mackay, who commanded the Prince’s 
advanced guard, being in want of transport, sent out a detach- 
ment, under a lieutenant named Campbell, to endeavour to procure 
it. Sarsfield and his Irish were known to be in the vicinity. 
Campbell felt his way cautiously. He passed through the sleepy 
village of Sherborne, with its noble Gothic minster and battered 
Norman keep, and coming to Wincanton, found what he wanted, 
and turned to go. Scarcely, however, had he cleared the houses, 
when Sarsfield was upon him. The Irish numbered a hundred 
and twenty sabres, Campbell’s force was only fifty strong, but he 
was a Scotch Presbyterian, who would have as soon thought of 
uncovering to the “host” as of surrendering to a Papist. He 
blocked the road with a handful of his men, massed the remainder 
in an adjoining enclosure, and prepared to sell his life as dearly 
as possible. Sarsfield sent his men straight at the enemy. 

“Stand!” shouted Campbell, as they approached. “ For whom 
are you?” 

“For King James!” was the reply. 

“Tam for the Prince of Orange!” returned Campbell. 

“We'll Prince you!” roared the other, with a laugh and a’ 
curse, and gave the word to charge. Three times, before the 
enemy could close, Campbell’s men poured in their fire. One of 
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the Royal officers was killed, a second had his jaw smashed, many 
of the troopers’ saddles were emptied. But the odds were too 
heavy. The dragoons burst through the hedge-row ; in another 
moment its defenders would have been cut down where they 
stood, had not a passing miller, who shared to the full the popular 
antipathy to James and his Irish soldiers, hurried up with the 
lying information that the Prince’s troops were entering 
Wincanton in force. Sarsfield had no intention of being caught 
between two fires; he called off his men and galloped away, 
leaving Campbell to continue his retreat unopposed. 

But it was not by fighting that the last of the Stuart kings 
was to be driven from the throne. It was by the more gentle 
process of wasting. Everywhere men were renouncing their 
allegiance. Bath hauled down the royal ensign at Plymouth. 
Danby galloped into York, shouting, “No Popery!” Lovelace 
rode through the streets of Oxford with his drums beating 
‘ Lillibullero.’” The Princess Anne, in dressing-gown and slippers, 
fled, at dead of night, from Whitehall in a hackney coach. Even 
the king’s personal adherents threw off the mask. Cornbury 
deserted in broad daylight ; Churchill and Grafton under cover of 
darkness. Only Prince George remained. At the news of each 
fresh disaster he would take a huge pinch of snuff, and grunt out, 
phlegmatically, “ Est-il-possible?” One morning he too was 
missing. 

“What,” sneered the wretched James, “is Est-il-possible 
gone? After all, a good trooper would have been a greater loss.” 

At last the king’s decision was taken. The queen and the 
Prince of Wales were smuggled out of the country. A few weeks 
later, to the inexpressible relief of his enemies, who afforded him 
every facility, he made his own escape. 

As soon as the king was fairly gone, William assumed the 
reins of government. His first thought was for the pacification 
of the country. One of James’s last acts had been to give vent 
to his malice by disbanding his army. His Irish troops were now 
prowling about the metropolis in a state bordering upon 
starvation. They were at once collected, disarmed, and shipped 
across the channel. Sarsfield himself William made an effort to 
secure in his own service. If peace was to be maintained in 
Ireland, it was necessary to find an envoy of influence and 
authority to negotiate with Tyrconnel. The delicate and con- 
fidential mission was offered to Sarsfield. He at once declined it, 
- He was ready, he told William, to serve against the King of 

France, but he would be no party to depriving his lawful 
sovereign of any part of his inheritance. The two men separated | 
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with mutual respect; the one to continue his quest of an 
ambassador; the other to follow his old master into exile. 

On the morning of the 13th of February, 1688, under the 
windows of the Banqueting Chamber at Whitehall, from which 
Charles I. had stepped on to the scaffold, the Garter King-at- 
Arms made the proclamation which announced that that 
monarch’s son had ceased to rule in England. James, however, 
proved by no means willing to acquiesce in the usurpation of his 
son-in-law. In one corner of his dominions he was, at any rate, 
still sure of a warm welcome. In whatever light his conduct 
might be viewed by the nonconforming Whigs and dispossessed 
prelates of England, in the eyes of the Catholic peasantry of 
Ireland it was that of a man who had done more to ameliorate 
their position than all the kings who had ruled over their 
country since Strongbow’s conquest. Stronger still than their 
affection for him was their hatred of his enemies. And it might 
yet be that the “Tandem Triumphans” banner of the Stewarts 
would be borne, amidst Irish bayonets, through the streets of 
London. Animated by such thoughts, he embarked with his 
chief Irish adherents, on the 5th of May, at Brest. A week later 
he landed at Kinsale. 

The state of the country to which James now came, to throw his 
last hazard, was already so pitiable that even civil war could 
hardly make it worse. For centuries its normal condition had 
been one of suppressed strife, varied only by moments of furious 
rebellion and merciless repression. Had the conquest of 
Strongbow been at once as complete and overwhelming as that of 
England by William, or had the Irish been able to preserve their 
independence to the same extent as the Scotch, a happier result 
might have been attained. But whilst on the one hand the 
English planters had always displayed a tendency, so far from 
impressing their characteristics upon the conquered, to adopt 
those of the aborigines, and become more Irish than the Irish ; 
on the other, the Irish tribes, though they had produced sueh 
soldiers as Hugh and Owen Roe O’Neill, and had won as great 
victories as Bannockburn and Stirling, had invariably squandered 
the results in an internecine quarrel, or, in the phrase of that 
lament composed as a ‘Farewell to Patrick Sarsfield, “had 
scorned to combine.” 

To this racial war, between the Saxon and the Celt, the 
Reformation had added the still more odious contest between the 
Protestant and the Papist. The Celt had stood staunchly by his 
priest and his mass; the Saxon had, as a rule, adopted the most 
rigid dogmas of the new faith. Such elements were in them- 
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selves irreconcilable. It became the shameful policy of suc- 
cessive governments to intensify their antagovism. By the time 
of the Restoration the condition of the Catholic peasant had 
become almost unendurable; he roamed, like a wolf, over the 
mountains; through the woods, or crouched, like a serf, in the 
mud-cabins which clustered on the land of which he had once 
been owner. The accession of a king of his own faith could not 
fail to fill him with fresh hopes. And, undoubtedly, had James 
been a strong man and a great statesman, he might have done 
much for Ireland. Unfortunately, he was a mere bigot; his one 
idea was the suppression of Protestantism. He seems to have 
regarded Ireland simply as an immense arsenal, from which he 
could draw the material for his struggle, and to which, in the 
event of a check, he might retire, pulling up the sluices of 
Catholic animosity, and allowing its passions to overwhelm his 
enemies, just as his son-in-law had opened the dykes of Holland 
against the French. The nature of his policy was quickly mani- 
fested in his choice of an instrument. Had he been actuated by 
a sincere desire to heal up, once for all, those festering wounds 
through which the life of the nation was ebbing, he would 
have turned to such men as the Protestant Mountjoy or the 
Catholic Clancarty. His choice fell upon the Earl of Tyrconnel. 
A quarter of a century before, when the royal princes were 
refugees on the continent, this man had been recommended to 
them, as willing to attempt the life of the giant who stood between 
them and the throne. Oliver, however, died in his bed, and 
Monk proved the King-maker. Talbot exchanged his dagger for 
a rapier, and appeared at Whitehall. Even in the dissolute and 
ribald atmosphere of that Court, the outrageousness of his be- 
haviour attracted attention. He seemed to have interpreted 
literally the wild boast of Goring, that no action was dishonour- 
able which was backed by a naked blade. It happened that 
about this time James was casting about for an excuse to 
repudiate the promise of marriage by which he had accomplished 
the seduction of Anne Hyde. This, Talbot undertook to supply. 
He described, with great detail, his own stolen interviews with 
the frail lady. Luckily the plot collapsed. The accuser was 
forced to eat his words, and the marriage took place. But “lying 
Dick Talbot” was absolutely unabashed. Having failed as an 
assassin and a pezjurer, he now essayed the réle of patriot. 
Himself an Irish Catholic, he constituted himself the mouthpiece 
of that interest, and championed it with the same recklessness 
with which he had gambled with Buckingham or drunk with 
Wilmot. James became king. His satellite was raised to the 
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peerage, and sent to command the troops in Ireland. Tyrconnel 
was no longer young, but time, though it had broken his health, 
had not mended his morals. His excesses had not ceased, they 
had merely assumed a different complexion. Such was the man 
whom James now named Lord Deputy. That Tyrconnel was 
sincerely desirous of improving the lot of his co-religionists is 
likely enough: that he was utterly unqualified for such a task is 
beyond any doubt at all. His policy was soon discovered to be 
the time-honoured one of spoiling the Egyptians; or, as Chief 
Justice Nugent deliberately laid it down to a Cork jury, a crisis 
had arisen when robbery must be tolerated as a necessary evil. 
The army was quickly purged of Protestants: the Bench, the 
magistracy, and the corporations were as quickly packed with 
Catholics. From the altar-steps of every chapel the priests 
exhorted their flocks to arm for the struggle: simultaneously the 
English settlers were ordered to deliver up their weapons. What 
followed was a simple reign of terror. There was probably not 
a Protestant in the country who was not convinced that an Irish 
St. Bartholomew’s was only a question of days. It was in vain 
that Tyrconnel declared that such reports were nothing better 
than “cursed, blasted, and confounded lies.” Such as could run, 
ran; such as remained barricaded their houses and loaded their 
muskets. Then came the news of the landing at Tor Bay. In a 
moment the country was in a blaze. The Protestants round Loch 
| Erne gathered at Enniskillen. The gates of Derry were shut in 
| the face of Tyrconnel’s troops. The fatal word Orange was 
heard for the first time in Ulster. Beyond these localities the 





| Papists carried everything before them. Bands of half-naked 
a beings, whom centuries of atrocious repression had brutalised 
i into savagery, plundered and ravaged at their will. The south 
iy had produced the Rapparee. 

i The first act of James, on his arrival in Dublin, was to issue 
| writs for the return of Parliament. When the lists were published 
the nature of the legislation to be expected became self-evident. 
The names of a few men with something more than mere secta- 
| rianism to recommend them appeared upon them. The University 
sent two eminent counsel ; Cork chose Sir Richard Nagle ; Carlow, 
i Henry Luttrell; the county of Dublin returned Patrick Sarsfield. 
| For the rest the members consisted of the descendants of the 
dispossessed Catholic landowners, men with no other experience 
ih than the knowledge, and no other education than the recital, of 
i} the terrible wrongs inflicted upon their race by an alien people 
and a distant government. Even then their first acts showed 
both reason and moderation. Had they known when to stop, all 
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might have been well. Unfortunately, the exercise of arbitrary 
power demoralised them. They plunged along a course which 
can only be defended by the plea of bad example. For, after all, 
in each successive mistake, they did only as they had been done 
by. The repeal of the Act of Settlement, however you look at it, 
merely meant that, finding themselves uppermost, they took back 
by force what had been taken from them by force. The escheat- 
ment of the temporalities of the Church was again only the 
manifestation of the same principle, tempered by great reason ; 
whilst as for the act of attainder, which has been written of as 
though it were a proscription by Sylla, it was not, and was never 
meant to be, more than the prelude to a completer spoliation. 

Nevertheless, it is satisfactory to know that Sarsfield could not 
have voted for these measures. It is impossible to say what 
share, if any, he took in the earlier debates. But long before his 
colleagues had succeeded in demonstrating their utter incapacity, 
‘the member for Dublin, sword on thigh, was away on the Ulster 
frontier. It is true that besides nominating him for Parliament, 
James had added his name to the list of the Privy Council, but 
with the Enniskilleners in arms and Derry still defiant, a good 
soldier was too valuable to be wasted in talking. Sarsfield, 
therefore, had been given command of the regiment of Irish Life 
Guards, consisting of nine troops of fifty men, and sent to watch 
the course of events in the neighbourhood of Loch Erne. 

And, indeed, whilst the Commons in Dublin were passing their 
measures of spoliation, the Ulster Protestants were doing their 
utmost to render the acts abortive. On the very July after- 
noon when the Mountjoy was crashing through the boom 
across the Foyle, Wolseley’s dragoons were riding down 
James’s troops on the hill-side beyond Newton Butler. In a 
moment the position of things was reversed. The defenders 
assumed the offensive. Kirke and his troops came pouring into 
Connaught. Sarsfield, after a vain attempt to hold Sligo, was 
forced to retreat. The Jacobite cause seemed lost. Suddenly 
the Irish rallied. Reinforcements were hurried up from Dublin; 
Kirke’s advance was stopped; and James came north to lead his 
troops against Schomberg, who had just landed in Antrim with 
an English army. Neither commander, however, had sufficient 
confidence in his troops to bring on an engagement. They 
encamped over against one another at Dundalk until the break 
up of the weather rendered military operations impossible. Then 
they retired into winter quarters. 

One thing James’s numerical superiority enabled him to do—to 
despatch a force to secure Connaught. The command of this 
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expedition led to some argument. The native element was all for 
Sarsfield. The huge Guardsman, who stood head and shoulders 
above his comrades, with his herculean strength, his love of 
danger, his unfailing good temper, his transparent honesty, above 
all, “his passionate devotion to his country, appealed to every 
latent emotion in the Celtic nature. “What is the king to 
me?” gruffly demanded one of the Irish colonels. “Sarsfield is 
my leader. Let him tell me to kill any man in the army, and I 
will do it.” This was not the view of James, whose capacity for 
misreading character amounted to a perfect gift. Sarsfield, he 
admitted, was true as steel; when it came to blows the quality of 
the metal was Damascene, but brains were his weak point. There 
was, however, at that moment at the king’s elbow one of the 
most able and most unscrupulous diplomatists of the continent, 
the French ambassador Avaux. This man, whose mental vision 
was as clear as James’s was dim, had arrived at a completely 
opposite conclusion. Sarsfield, he wrote to Louvois, had more 
influence than any other man in the country. His capacity was 
undoubted, his honour proved. He was at once the most popular 
and most able officer in the army. His influence clinched the 
question. Sarsfield received the command. 

The Frenchman’s prescience was quickly vindicated. At the 
head of a small column of six regiments, Sarsfield entered 
Connaught from the east, drove the enemy out of Jamestown, and 
marched on Sligo, which was the key of the province. Early in 
November he was before the town. The garrison, with the exception 
of a body of Enniskilleners, under Lloyd, and a detachment of 
grenadiers, under a French Huguenot officer, fled. The assault was 
ordered at once. The streets were carried with ease, the 
defenders retiring before ihe stormers into two forts on the out- 
skirts of the place. That night, under cover of darkness, Lloyd 
and his men evacuated their post. The Huguenot proved a 
tougher morsel. By day his men kept up a heavy fire from the 
walls: when night fell they slung lights from the ramparts, and 
repelled every attempt at surprise. By the end of three days 
Sarsfield had completed his preparations to storm. The French- 
man beat a parly, and requested to be allowed to march out with 
the honours of war. The proposition was accepted. When the 
gates were opened, Sarsfield took his stand before them, with a 
handful of guineas, and offered largess to all who would join his 
standard, ‘The garrison replied detiantly that they would never 
serve with “Papishes,’ and departed, to a man, to swell the 
English army. As soon as Sarsfield had secured his conquest, he 
returned to Dublin, He passed the winter upon the borders of 
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the country, putting into execution the order of the Government, 
that all Protestants should be compelled to leave their homes, and 
retired ten miles into the interior. Then, with the return of 
spring, he passed north, to join the great army mustering on the 
confines of Leinster, to oppose the coming of the Prince of 
Orange. 

Towards the middle of June, William landed at Carrickfergus. 
Simultaneously James left Dublin for the front. A fortnight 
passed in preliminary manceuvring. William was eager for a 
battle, but James was determined not to fight till he could give 
his troops the advantage of a strong position. The Irish army 
fell back and back. William pressed on in hot pursuit. At last, 
on 30th of June, as he climbed the brow of the noble range of hills 
which look down upon the lovely valley of the Boyne, he caught 
sight of the enemy encamped upon the opposite slope. “I am 
glad to see you, gentlemen,” he cried out, in his delight; “if you 
escape me now, the fault will be mine.” With an army of thirty 
thousand men, Lauzun, who commanded for James, had under- 
taken to hold a fordable river in the face of one thirty-six 
thousand strong. But the advantage was rather apparent than 
real. Eight thousand of his foot consisted of some of the choicest 
troops of the King of France. A few thousand more were Irish 
cavalry, whom the industry of a few men had raised to a high 
state of efficiency. But the remaining mass was little better than 
wild Rapparees, who in the din and confusion of a battle were 
almost certain to give way before disciplined troops. The 
composition of the English army, on the other hand, was far 
from ideal. Half the languages of Europe were heard round 
its camp-fire. There were Finns from the Baltic provinces, 
Germans from the Duchy of Brandenburg, and Dutchmen from 
the shores of the Zuider Zee. The Duke of Wirtemberg had 
some regiments of Danes, the French Huguenots mustered under 
the eye of Caillemot. There, too, were the splendid uniforms 
ef the Life Guards and the Blues; and the banner, embroidered 
with the Paschal Lamb, borne by Kirke’s Tangier reprobates. The 
Scottish Guards followed the claymore of James Douglas, the 
Bordermen swore by John Cutts, whose love of fighting had won 
for him the proud nickname of “Salamander.” Last, but not least, 
came the Ulster Protestants: Bishop Walker was there with his 
Derry flock, and Wolseley and Conyngham with the farmers of 
Enniskillen. 

The morning of the 1st of July dawned clear and bright. Soon 
after sunrise both camps were astir. The Irish marched down to 
their positions, decorated, out of compliment to the French, with 
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the colour which was in the future to be the token also of the 
Jacobite cause. In every hat appeared the white cockade. The 
Williamite soldiers, on the other hand, had torn their badges 
from the trees and hedge-rows, and fought under colour which 
has almost ever since been sacred to Irish nationalism. At last 
all was ready. Meinhart Schomberg placed himself at the head 
of the English right wing and marched up the bank to attempt 
to force the river by the bridge of Slane. The movement had 
been foreseen. Sir Neil O'Neil, with a body of cavalry, had been 
sent to bar the passage. For awhile the Irish held their own. 
Then O’Neil fell dead. His troopers broke and fled, and the English 
poured through the river and across the bridge. The defeated 
cavalry, galloping in upon his centre, showed Lauzun what had 
occurred. He saw that he had been outflanked on the left, and 
that his line of retreat might at any moment be cut. Forming 
the French infantry and Sarsfield’s horse in column, he hurried 
them off to occupy the ground where the road to Dublin passes 
through the gorge of Duleek. Scarcely had the white coats of 
the Frenchmen disappeared round the shoulder of the hill than 
the drums on the opposite bank rolled out the assault, and the 
English centre, in one long line, plunged into the river. Suddenly, 
as, in the mid-stream, they struggled to maintain their footing, a 
terrific storm of bullets from the entrenchments on the Meath 
shore, swept harmlessly over their heads. They pressed forward 
with a cheer. An uncontrollable panic seized the Irish centre. 
It was in vain that Richard Hamilton rushed to the front and 
besought them to come on. Whole regiments threw down their 
arms; and, hurling away their accoutrements as they ran, the 
entire body swept through the camp, and vanished behind the 
hills in the rear. The Irish cavalry remained. Their numbers 
were few, but they had been disciplined in a different school to 
the infantry. Led now by Hamilton, they rode down the banks, 
and began a furious combat with the English centre in the bed of 
the river. The advance of the Dutch was stopped; the Danes 
began to give ground. The Bishop of Derry was shot at the 
head of his flock. Caillemot, urging forward his Huguenots, was 
wounded mortally. Old Marshal Schomberg, watching the fray 
from the Louth shore, saw that the critical moment had arrived. 
Riding out into the river, he picked out the heart of the fight and 
plunged into it. ‘Come on, gentlemen,” he cried, to Caillemot’s 
Huguenots, waving his sword towards the Catholic cavalry, 
“there are your persecutors.” A cloud of horse splashed down 
the stream; when they had swept past, the old soldier’s saddle 
was empty. He was lifted from the water dead. It seemed that 
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this handful of Irish cavalry might yet redeem the day. But 
suddenly there arose upon the English left a great cry of “the 
King.” And William, who had at last succeeded in swimming 
the river above the Irish batteries, at the head of his cavalry, 
came swinging down the bank. The battle was over. The 
remnant of Irish horse shook themselves clear of the enemy, and 
falling back on the French infantry, helped them to cover 
the rout. 

From the ruined church, in the little desolate graveyard, that. 
crowned the summit of the hill of Donore, James had witnessed 
the battle. When the Irish infantry fled, he prepared to follow 
their example. It was in vain that the fiery Sarsfield, who all 
day had been condemned to inaction, besought him to come down 
to the river, and head the cavalry in their attempt to hold his 
kingdom for him. He mounted his horse, and bidding Sarsfield 
bring his regiment as a body-guard, galloped away to Dublin. It 
was midnight when he reached the capital. He slept at the 
castle, and early in the morning summoned his chief supporters 
to his presence. Then, in a few words, the most pitiful and 
unkinglike that even he ever uttered, he contrasted their country- 
men unfavourably with his English subjects, Yes, he declared 
the Irish were cowards, but henceforth they might shift for them- 
selves ; he, at any rate, would command them no more. When 
he had spoken, he once more took horse, and hardly slackened 
rein until he stole down Waterford quay, and took ship for 
France. Well might Sarsfield say, that “if the English would 
but change kings with them, they would soon show if they were 
cowards.” 

All that day the routed Irish troops came pouring into Dublin. 
At first there was some talk of holding the city, but Lauzun 
scoffed at the mere idea. Towards evening he formed up his 
rabble, and took the road to Kildare. Right across Ireland the 
retreat continued. The bog of Allen was left upon the north, the 
rock of Cashel on the south; Tipperary was traversed, the 
Shannon sighted. At last, towards the close of July, some 
thousands of famished scarecrows limped into Limerick, and 
turned to bay by the Atlantic tide. Here they were joined by 
Sarsfield, who, at the head of his cavalry, had ridden to Athlone, 
and forced Douglas, who had been detached to capture it, back on 
the English army. A council of war was held. The position, 
Lauzun declared, was untenable: there was nothing for it but to 
continue the retreat to Galway, where they might board the 
French fleet. The fact was that six months’ campaigning in an 
Irish bog had completely sickened the gey courtier. He longed 
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for the lost luxuries of his hotel in Paris, and to mingle with the 
brilliant throng on the terraces of Versailles. The moment he 
could set his foot on the quarter-deck of a French frigate, his 
exile was at an end; that of his Celtic comrades, he forgot, was 
just beginning. Not so Sarsfield. To him the low black cabins 
clustering on the river bank, the wild marsh waste fading into 
the distance, and the gaunt mountains on the horizon, all meant 
home. Dearer, far dearer to him than a wilderness of Parises, 
was the white mist drifting across the bog, or the flush of dawn 
upon the Kerry hills. Strenuously, therefore, he opposed the 
evacuation. He had twenty thousand Irish in the town—surely 
with the French they could hold the fortifications of the city 
against the English. The word fortification excited Lauzun’s 
scorn. It would be unnecessary, he laughed, with a curse, for the 
English to bring artillery against those wretched mud-heaps, 
when roasted pippins would do the work of cannon-balls. But it 
was useless for Lauzun to sneer and curse, it was useless for him 
to invoke the authority of Tyrconnel. Sarsfield had but given 
voice to hopes of the kerns and gallow-glasses who thronged the 
winding alleys of the town. And so, taking with him Tyrconnel, 
and installing Boisseleau as commandant of the garrison, Lauzun 
marched his Frenchmen out of Limerick, and disappeared from 
view. From that moment, whoever might bear the title, Sarsfield 
was the real leader of the Irish soldiers. Under him they began 
a new and a glorious career, proving that the spirit of the warriors 
who had charged with Hugh O’Neill, was not dead but sleeping. It 
was the fugitives from the Boyne who held the breach at Limerick 
and the bridge at Athlone. It was they who covered the retreat 
from Blenheim, and stood unbroken amidst the rout of Ramilies. 
And it was they, on that terrible St. David’s eve, when the storm 
of German cavalry came sabreing through Cremona’s streets, who, 
bare-footed, bare-legged, their shirts blown by the winter breeze, 
met it, stemmed it, and hurled it back across the Po. 

The whole city was fired by Sarsfield’s example. Day and 
night, the men, the women, the very children toiled at strength- 
ening “the mud-heaps.” The original defences had consisted of 
a wall, without ditch or parapet, flanked by a few towers. To 
this, Sarsfield’s energy soon added a covered way, and a horn- 
work before the main gate. Even then as he watched the 
English army, led by the king in person, marching into position, 
his heart sank within him. Suddenly he received information, 
from a Huguenot deserter, which put fresh life into him. The 
English siege artillery, he learned, was not with the army, but 
was following, a few marches in the rear. If only their guns 
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could be cut off, all might yet besaved. That very night—it was 
Sunday, the 10th of August—he crossed the Shannon, with a 
picked body of horse, and took the road to Killaloe, Early next 
morning a neighbouring landlord, by name Manus O’Brian, 
hurried into the besieging camp. Sarsfield, he told the officers, 
had got out of Limerick during the night; there was mischief in 
the air. The contempt, however, of the English for anything 
Irish was unutterable ; they laughed at his forebodings. Pre- 
sently the news reached the royal tent. In a moment William 
fathomed the intention of the enemy. He gave orders that a 
regiment of cavalry should be at once desnatched to bring in the 
guns. His commands were only partially obeyed. It was mid- 
night when the troopers left the camp. Suddenly, as they rode 
through the darkness, the valley of the Shannon was illuminated 
by a dazzling flash, the echo of a terrific explosion thundered 
amidst the mountain tops ; and they knew that they were too late. 

All that day Sarsfield had lurked amidst the hills. His 
information was perfect, for every peasant was his scout. He 
learned that the guns had halted, for the night, by the ruined 
castle of Ballenedy; that the horses had been turned loose to 
graze ; and that the escort, all unconscious of their danger, had 
thrown themselves down upon the grass to rest, without even 
posting sentries. It was the last sleep of many of them. Their 
reveille was a furious Celtic cheer: Sarsfield’s troopers were 
amongst them. A few escaped, the rest were cut down as they 
struggled to their feet; two only were captured. The guns, 
choked with ball and powder, were planted, mouths downward, 
in the earth. The wagons and ammunition chests were piled 
about them. A train was laid and fired, and with a furious roar 
the whole mass leaped into the air. When all was over, one of 
the prisoners, a sick officer, was brought before Sarsfield. He 
received him with the greatest gentleness. 

“Tf,” he said, as he turned to make good his retreat, “I had 
failed in this, I should have been off to France.” 

The news of Sarsfield’s exploit was received in Limerick with 
extraordinary enthusiasm. If he had been popular before, he was 
worshipped now. And, indeed, he had soon need of all his 
influence. James having fled full soon himself, was not minded 
that others should continue the struggle. A letter from him to 
Tyreonnel, ordering all officers who still acknowledged his 
authority to sheath their swords and take ship for France, was 
put about in Limerick. Sarsfield’s action was as prompt as his 
indignation was deep. He had placed the city beyond immediate 
danger. He again took horse, and rode for Galway. Arrived 
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there, he put himself at the head of the Irish officers of the 
garrison, and forced Tyrconnel to suppress the offending docu- 
ment. His purpose accomplished, he hurried back to Limerick, 
where his presence was once more requisite. 

The capture of the English guns had at first threatened to 
bring the campaign to a summary conclusion. William, however, 
with characteristic energy, had set to work to rectify, as far as 
possible, the effects of the negligence of his subordinates. By a 
lucky chance two of the cannon proved to have withstood Sars- 
field’s efforts for their destruction. They were at once brought 
into camp. Batteries were constructed, and the siege began. 
For a fortnight, bombs, cartridges, and fire-balls were poured 
into the town. The old towers crashed down, the walls began 
to crumble, guns were constantly dismounted, the houses were 
for ever taking fire. Still the Irish held out. The autumn 
rains had set in. The trenches were knee-deep in water. 
The flat marshes along the Shannon were beginning to steam 
forth their exhalation of miasma. Those who remembered how, 
only the year before, Schomberg’s city of canvas, at Dundalk, had, 
in a few weeks, been converted into a city of tombs, were seized 
with forebodings. Worse, too, than Sarsfield’s destruction of guns 
had proved his destruction of ammunition. The bombardment 
was already slackening for want of powder. It was plain that 
the besiegers had congratulated themselves upon a too bloodless 
victory. A council of war was held. It was resolved to concen- 
trate the fire on the breach, and then trust to the bayonet. By 
the end of a few days a hundred feet of wall had been thrown 
down. The decisive moment had arrived. On the afternoon of 
the 27th the columns mustered for the assault. Ten thousand 
men were paraded for the duty. At three o'clock the drums 
beat the advance. The Grenadiers sprang out of the trenches 
and led the way. The first rush of the stormers carried 
everything before it. The defenders of the breach were swept off 
their feet. The battery in the rear was captured, and the 
English poured into Limerick. Then the Irish rallied. In the 
narrow, winding streets of the town a furious fight began. The 
very women forsook the shelter of their homes, and showered 
stones and bottles upon the enemy’s ranks. For four hours the 
contest raged. The dust of battle rose in a dense cloud, and hung 
over the city like a pall. Suddenly, whilst the event was still 
doubtful, a mine exploded. The Bradenburg Regiment was blown 
into theair. For a moment or twoa deep silence reigned. Then, 
with a terrible shout, the Irish hurled themselves once more upon 
the English, and the English gave. Back they went, foot by 
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foot, through the breach, and down the piled-up débris of the 
wall. Talbot, who commanded in the horn-work, saw the 
retreat. With a ringing cheer, he sallied from his post, and fell, 
with his men, upon the English rear. The summer evening was 
closing in, the English, still fighting doggedly, retired on their 
camp: darkness put an end to the conflict. The Irish passed the 
night preparing for a renewal of the fray. In the tents of the 
besiegers all were eager to wipe out their defeat. But the 
powder was running low, and William reluctantly gave the order 
to strike the camp. As day broadened, the sentries on the walls 
of Limerick caught sight, through the blinding rain, of the 
English army in full retreat. Then Boisseleau took leave of the 
garrison. Prudence, he impressed upon them, not force had 
dictated William’s decision; but, with the coming spring, he 
would return to conquer. And with those inspiriting words he 
took ship for France, whither Lauzun and Tyrconnel had already 
preceded him. 

The Irish soldiers, deserted by their king, general, and lord 
deputy, had rallied so magnificently under the influence of 
Sarsfield that it appeared certain he must succeed to the 
unhampered direction of the war. The admiration, however, of 
the army for the man who had taught it how to fight was by no 
means shared by the triumvirate who had directed its runnings 
away. Almost the last act of Tyrconnel, previous to his 
embarkation, was to delegate his military authority to a board 
presided over by the Duke of Berwick. When this became 
known at Limerick, the popular indignation culminated. The 
Irish, having found a man capable of leading them, were in no 
mood to consent to the substitution of a boy, who, though he 
lived to win the baton of a marshal of France, had then no 
credentials save his bastardy. The list of the duke’s colleagues 
helped only to fan the flame. The name of Sarsfield, it is true, 
appeared upon it, but it appeared as junior member, and it was 
openly hinted that if the framers had dared it would have been 
omitted altogether. The action of Tyrconnel was loudly stigma- 
tised as unconstitutional. relates, peers, and commanders 
formed themselves into a sort of committee of public safety, and 
an ultimatum was presented to Berwick, to the effect that unless 
he consented to remodel his board, his authority would be 
repudiated. The duke was furious. He regarded the interfer- 
ence as worse than mutiny—as treason. Who, indeed, was 
right, who wrong, it would take a constitutional jurist to decide ; 
but might was upon the side of the. many, and Berwick was 
forced to give way. The whole dispute, in reality, originated in a 
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misconception of that curious product Irish Jacobitism, the result 
in itself of a far higher purpose than the loyalty to a sentiment 
that swayed the English non-juror, or to a person that animated 
the Scotch Tory. The Irish Jacobite cared very little about 
divine right, and, if possible, even less about the House of 
Stewart. He welcomed James, not from any romantic attachment. 
to his cause, but because the cause was for the moment the cause 
of Ireland. That was what Sarsfield felt; that was what Berwick 
failed to comprehend. That the former had no objection to 
serving under the nominee of the Crown, when the Crown chose 
wisely, he proved, a few months later, on the landing of St. Ruth ; 
but he had no intention of sacrificing the interests of his country 
to the nepotism of any individual. Berwick, however, never 
forgave the slight. Years later, in writing his memoirs, he 
allowed the recollection of it to colour the portrait of his great 
colleague. 

Neither side was completely satisfied with the result. Each 
determined to lay their version before the king. The Limerick 
Committee selected as their delegates the two Luttrells and the 
Bishop of Cork ; Berwick entrusted his case to a Scotchman named 
Maxwell, a member of the ill-starred board. All four sailed in 
the same ship. When they were fairly at sea, Henry Luttrell 
proposed, characteristically enough, to settle the controversy by 
heaving the Scotchman overboard. The scruples of the Bishop 
of Cork were not, however, to be overcome, and the whole party 
arrived in safety at St. Germains. There the Irishmen pressed 
hotly for the nomination of Sarsfield to the chief command; 
whilst Maxwell, adopting unconsciously the tactics of Luttrell, 
proposed that his opponents should be consigned to oblivion in 
the dungeons of the Bastile. James, finding himself between two 
fires, adopted a middle course. He ordered Tyrconnel back to 
Ireland to resume the government. 

Tyrconnel was received in Limerick with contemptuous respect. 
The garrison had not forgotten how he had deserted them in the 
hour of danger, or how, from his plenty at Galway, he had 
victualled the town with oats. They were, however, existing by 
this time on horseflesh, and reduced to a state of semi-nudity. 
The news, therefore, he brought, that supplies were on the way 
from France, somewhat appeased them, whilst the less pleasant 
information that they were to have yet another new general, in 
the person of St. Ruth, was ina measure toned by the bestowal of 
an earldom upon their hero Sarsfield. 

Meantime Sarsfield, who was at Athlone, had obtained proof 
of the justice of his suspicions. A paper fell into his hands 
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containing the names of the party who were intriguing with the 
English. He at once rode for Limerick and placed the evidence 
in Berwick’s hands. The duke showed him a duplicate copy, 
which had just come to hand from an entirely different channel, 
but declined to take any steps. The men, he declared, were too 
powerful to meddle with. All he could do was to make Sarsfield 
Governor of Connaught, with full powers to prepare for the 
coming struggle. With the means at his disposal Sarsfield did 
his best. He made a gallant effort to capture the castle at Birr, 
and was only foiled by the advance of a relieving force under 
Kirke. He fortified the naturally strong position of Ballymore, 
and repaired the walls of Limerick. Had he been allowed to 
continue in command, he might yet have brought William 
back to Ireland. If he was not a heaven-born tactician, he was 
at any rate a heaven-born leader. If he knew little of strategy 
and fortification, he knew perfectly his country and his 
countrymen. He would never have fought Boynes or Aghrims. 
He would have held in force strong positions, such as Limerick 
and Athlone, and have trusted to a guerilla warfare, aided by 
climate, to exhaust the resources of the enemy. Fortunately for 
the English, St. Ruth took over the command, and insisted upon 
conducting the campaign on scientific principles. 

Early in June Ginkell marched out of Mullingar, and struck at 
Ballymore. In a few hours the defences of the fort crumbled 
under his guns, and the garrison surrendered. He advanced 
towards Athlone, then the strongest military position in Ireland. 
The English and Irish quarters of the town rose on the opposite 
shores of the Shannon, and were linked by a stone bridge, beneath 
which, and over an adjacent ford, the river tore its way like a 
mill-chase. On the evening of the 18th he was before the town. 
That very night the batteries were traced, and the siege began. 
Two days later the breach was declared practicable, and the 
assault ordered. The stormers fell in four thousand strong; 
behind the ramparts Sarsfield could only muster four hundred 
men. The weight of numbers at once made itself felt, the English 
town was carried, and the defenders forced back upon the bridge. 
There one man was as good as twenty, the Irish rallied and 
held their own. Again and again the English rushed along the 
causeway ; again and again the Irish met them and hurled them 
back, toiling all the time to break down the bridge. Not until 
the central arches had crashed down into the river did the 
combat cease. Then Ginkell betook himself to the slower 
methods of a regular siege. Day and night the guns thundered 
across the river, and the trenches drew nearer and nearer. At 
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last the advanced works were so close to the bank that the 
besiegers were able to throw planks over the broken arches. 
The Irish saw their danger. Without waiting for orders, a 
sergeant and ten men rushed on to the bridge, and began to 
throw down the planks. A terrific fire opened from the besieging 
batteries, and in a few minutes the bridge was clear. A 
triumphant shout rose from the English works, a terrible silence 
reigned on the opposite bank. Then suddenly a new band of 
heroes leaped forward to continue the work. Again a storm of 
bullets churned the river into foam, again a hail of grenades fell 
upon the bridge. Man after man sank down, but still the work 
went on; and as the last plank went sailing down the Shannon, 
two survivors climbed the Irish ramparts, and were welcomed with 
a tempest of hurrahs. 

Ginkell began to be seriously alarmed. It was true he had 
reduced the Irish town to a heap of ruins, but he was no nearer 
taking possession of them than when he began. At this crisis he 
received information which offered an escape from his difficulties. 
Well as the Irish soldiers might fight, their leaders, he learned, 
were all at open war. Tyrconnel had left the camp in a rage; 
D’Usson, the commandant, slept ontside the walls; and Maxwell, 
who had charge of the works over the ford, at his post. The 
latter, indeed, had been publicly accused of treachery by Sarsfield, 
who himself was hardly on speaking terms with St. Ruth. 
Ginkell saw his chance. He determined to cross by the ford 
and attempt to surprise Maxwell. News of what was in the wind 
reached Sarsfield. He at once hurried off to warn St. Ruth, who 
with a covering army was encamped outside the town. The 
French general merely laughed at him. “They dare not do it,” 
he said. “I would give a thousand louis to hear they dare.” 
Sarsfield’s answer was forcible rather than ccnciliatory. “ Spare 
your money,” he growled, “and mind your business. I know the 
English, and I tell you there is nothing they dare not.” Still 
St. Ruth continued incredulous. Meantime Mackay’s men, 
having forded the river, up to their chins in water, were climbing, 
with many curses, the broken walls of the town. “ My lads,” 
cried the grave old soldier at their head, “you are brave fellows, 
but do not swear. You have more reason this day to thank God, 
than to take His name in vain.” Maxwell’s men were dozing at 
their posts. Suddenly the English burst upon them with a cheer. 
They fired one confused volley, and fled, leaving their commander 
a prisoner. It was said, afterwards, that Maxwell’s sleep was 
not that of the just. His men were short of powder, and it was 
recollected how, that very morning, he had asked an officer who 
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had applied for it, if he was going to shoot larks? Whether or 
no he was a traitor, this much is certain, that Athlone, which 
under Grace and Sarsfield had defied every effort of the English, 
fell now under his guard, with a loss to the enemy of only twelve 
men. 

The news that Athlone had been taken, under his very eyes, 
filled St. Ruth with indignation. His reputation, he seems to 
have imagined, demanded an equivalent. He fell back some 
miles upon the Galway road ; then, at the foot of the ruined keep 
of Aghrim, on a spot surrounded by bog, he prepared to dispute 
the advance of the English. It was in vain that Sarsfield pro- 
tested, in vain he urged that if the English were to be beaten the 
tactics employed must be less those of a Hannibal than a Fabius. 
St. Ruth was a fine soldier, alone amongst the French officers he 
recognised the valour of the Irish; but, for some unknown 
reason, he had taken a violent dislike to their leader. He replied 
by placing Sarsfield in command of the cavalry, in the rear, with 
strict injunctions not to move without orders. 

On the morning of the 12th of July the enemy came in 
sight. The priests were performing mass at the head of the 
Catholic regiments. In a moment the “host” vanished, the 
drums beat to arms, and St. Ruth rode through the ranks, 
declaring that the moment had come when the Irish must strike 
for their liberties, their honour, and their God. At five o’clock 
the English rushed to the attack. The fight was stern and 
bloody, but the Irish held their own, and the whole of Ginkell’s 
line reeled back in defeat. Again and again the struggle was 
renewed, the red earth of the bog was redder still with blood ; 
but the Irish front remained unbroken. St. Ruth, hat in hand, 
galloped along his line, shouting to the men as he passed, “ Le 
jour est 4 nous, mes enfants! Le jour est 4 nous!” 

The summer evening was closing in: it was seven o'clock. 
Ginkell resolved to make one last’ effort. A narrow causeway, 
along which two horsemen could ride abreast, led through the bog 
to the castle. Presently the Blues, supported by the battalions 
of Mackay and Ruvigny carrying hurdles, were seen riding up it 
in single file. St. Ruth put himself at the head of his cavalry 
and prepared to charge. Almost as he gave the word a round 
shot tore off his head; the cavalry faltered; the infantry in 
support were led forward by Walter Bourke. Too late it was 
discovered that their muskets and balls were of a different bore. 
Even then the battle might have been won if St. Ruth’s lament- 
able distrust of Sarsfield had not left the army without a general. 
In another moment the Blues were amongst them. Mackay’s 
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men were strewing their hurdles over the bog, a firm foothold 
was given; and the English poured into the Irish entrenchments, 
refusing quarter. All this time Sarsfield, ignorant of St. Ruth’s 
death, was sitting his horse impatiently waiting for orders. At 
last, when none came, he drew to the front. It was time. The 
English were sabreing and bayoneting like furies. Nothing but 
a pitch black night, and the steadiness of his own troopers, 
enabled him to save the shattered remnant of the Irish army. 

The defeated Irish retreated in two divisions; one fell back on 
Galway; the other, under Sarsfield, took the road to Limerick. 
Ginkell first turned his attention to Galway. D’Usson, who com- 
manded there, after a mere pretence of resistance, opened the 
gates on being allowed to retire with the garrison to Limerick. 
A few days later Ginkell followed in his rear. From the Giant’s 
Causeway to Cape Clear the Irish flag waved from “the mud- 
heaps ” of Limerick alone. 

And then began the second siege of Limerick. The English 
fleet came up the Shannon and dropped anchor below the town. 
Day and night forty heavy guns thundered out from the land- 
batteries ; the walls and towers crumbled down; whole streets 
caught fire, and the energies of the garrison were taxed to subdue 
the flames. The breach grew and grew, through it the troops in the 
trenches could see clearly the blackened ruins of the town. Then 
treason lifted its ugly head. To his horror, Sarsfield learned that 
its instigator was his own bosom-friend, Henry Luttrell, the man 
who, in all these months of trial, had shared his dangers and his 
confidence. He did not hesitate; Luttrell was tried, and con- 
demned to death; but respited till the king’s pleasure could be 
ascertained. 

Worse, however, was behind. Clifford, who commanded upon the 
Clare bank of the Shannon, where the cavalry were encamped, was 
in the plot. He allowed Ginkell to throw his pontoons across the 
river. The Irish horse were surprised, cut up, and driven in upon 
the city. The terrors of a blockade were added to those of a 
bombardment. A great party in the town clamoured for 
surrender. D'Usson, like Lauzun, pining for his beloved Paris, 
lent it his countenance. But still Sarsfield stood firm, and his 
decision was certain to be that of the garrison. Suddenly, in a 
weak moment, he changed his front, and declared in favour of 
treating. It has been darkly hinted that he too had proved false ; 
but his past, no less than his future, stamps such a statement as 
mendacious. In the hour of surrender William made a second 
attempt to obtain his services, and offered to secure to him all his 
great estates if he would desert his flag. Sarsfield proudly 
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declined the offer. His place, he said, was with his countrymen, 
who had trusted him. He put home and fortune bravely behind 
him, and went into exile, to commence life anew as a soldier of 
fortune. 

The true cause of Sarsfield’s change of mind was probably that 
given by James in his memoirs, the pressure of the clergy. It 
was possible he no doubt felt that he might be able to hold the 
town till the French or winter came to his relief; but, on the 
other hand, if fraud or force should bring the English through 
the breach, the national liberties and the Catholic Church would 
founder in a sea of blood. Was it not wiser, therefore, whilst the 
garrison still held out, to make the best terms he could for tne 
country? He decided that it was. Precisely the same question 
presented itself to Ginkell, and, by the opposite train of argument, 
he arrived at a similar conclusion. The two generals agreed to 
treat. The negotiations were carried on with heat and acrimony, 
but, in the end, an agreement was come to which, though far 
from all the Irish might have wished, nevertheless honourably 
secured to them their civil and religious liberties. How that 
treaty was kept has become a matter of history. A vast amount 
of ingenuity has been expended on proving that England loyally 
adhered to it. Macaulay brought all his great powers to the 
task. But surely it was hardly worth while to contend, through 
several pages of brilliant argument, that. it was kept by one 
Parliament in order to admit, in a footnote at the end, that it 
was broken by another! 

Scarcely was the ink dry when the French fleet hove in sight. 
Great pressure was brought on Sarsfield to repudiate his signature, 
but that the noble Irishman sternly refused to do. Yet, could he 
have looked forward one brief decade into the future, and seen in 
the stead of his broken treaty the enactment of the most brutal 
and ferocious of penal codes, he might have wavered. The crime 
of England, however, brought its own punishment. From that . 
moment Ireland became the richest recruiting ground of her 
traditional enemy. Forbidden to worship in the whitewashed 
chapel upon their native hill-side, the Irish peasants knelt in 
serried ranks beneath the golden lilies of the Bourbons. And at 
the time when England was hiring the subjects of German 
princelings to fight her battles, the terrible “ Fag an Bealach” of 
the Catholic Celt was being thundered through the cannon smoke 
of half the battlefields of Europe. Half acentury rolled by. The 
men who fought with Sarsfield had found their soldier graves, 
when, on that May day, in the year 1745, Cumberland’s glorious 
column passed through the converging fire of Sare’s batteries, 
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and, sweeping the French army from its path, climbed in victory 
the hill of Fontenoy. Suddenly, from the valley on its front, 
there arose a terrible shout of “ Remember Limerick and Saxon 
faith,” and the Irish brigade, with bayonet at the charge, rushed 
on it, broke it, and hurled it backwards in defeat. Well might 
King George cry, when they told him how the battle was lost, 
“Cursed be the laws which rob me of such subjects.” 

In addition to the civil articles of the treaty of Limerick, there 
were others relating to the military question. Under them it was 
laid down that such of the garrison as wished to remain in arms 
should be allowed a free choice between the service of William 
and that of Louis. Extraordinary efforts were made by both 
sides to capture the rank and file. The English officers converted 
themselves into recruiting sergeants. Every argument was 
used to convince the Irish of the advantages of the home service ; 
but the almost pathetic love of the Celt for his native soil was 
specially relied on. ‘The immense influence of Sarsfield was 
thrown into the opposite scale. The home service of William, he 
insisted, meant service anywhere but at home; as for the threat 
of exile, with which it was sought to frighten them, it resolved 
itself into a few months’ sojourn in a friendly kingdom, from 
which they would return, strengthened for a death-grapple with 
the Saxon. 

At length the moment approached which was to decide the 
question. A spot was chosen upon the Clare bank of the Shannon. 
It was agreed to march the garrison past it. Such as held 
straight on were to be considered to have elected for France, such 
as turned off for England. The hour came. ‘The troops were 
massed beyond the walls of the town. Divine service was 
performed at the head of each regiment, and at its close the 
priests, in impassioned words, implored their flocks to stand firm 
by Sarsfield and their faith. D’Usson and his fellow-countrymen 
viewed the scene with amazement. The sight of this wild horde, 
in which a shirt was a rarity and a pair of shoes unknown, 
appealed to nothing but their contempt. The word was given. 
Sarsfield and Ginkell, with their respective staffs, took up their 
position at the parting of the ways, and the march began. 
Fourteen thousand men filed by. When the last had passed, it 
was calculated that, whilst two thousand had determined to 
return to their homes, one thousand only had followed the lead of 
Henry Luttrell in declaring for William. The deserters, in spite 
of Ginkell’s promises, were quickly disbanded. Luttrell himself 
lived for many years in possession of the family estates, which his 
elder brother had scorned to hold by perfidy, before the bullet of a 
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midnight assassin found him in the street of Dublin. The 
loathing he had inspired pursued him beyond the grave. His 
tomb was desecrated, his corpse insulted, his memory made 
“sacred ” in one of the most bitter of lampoons: 


“Tf heav’n be pleas’d when mortals cease to sin, 
And hell be pleas’d when villains enter in, 
If earth be pleas’d when it entombs a knave, 
All must be pleas’d now Luttrell’s in his grave!” 


Only the last act of the dismal tragedy remained. Sarsfield, 
well aware of the trials to which the constancy of his troops 
would be subjected, marched them straight back into the town, 
closed the gates, and doubled his patrols. The precautions were 
abundantly necessary. The excitement of the day had worn off. 
In the dead quiet of the ruined streets, the soldier who had 
pledged himself to go to France, marked on the distant mountain- 
side the spot where his low cabin crouched from the wind, and 
yielded to the inexpressible longing to look once more on the face 
of all he loved. Men brought up to climb the cliffs for the nests 
of the sea-birds, or to dive like the fish in the trout pools, laughed 
at walls and water. Many a strong swimmer dropped from the 
ramparts and plunged into the Shannon. 

At last the news came that the ships had dropped anchor off 
Cork. The gates swung back upon their hinges, and the mourn- 
ful procession moved out. The road lay through a country thickly 
populated by the relatives of the soldiers. All day, as they 
marched, the soft voices of the peasant women pleaded with them 
to come home. Every morning the ranks formed up thinner and 
thinner than the day before. Even then, when Cork came in 
sight, a great army followed Sarsfield towards the fleet. 

The fatal morning dawned. Great banks of cloud obscured the 
sun, the peaks of the mountains were shrouded in deep gloom, 
the angry sky lowered over the sea till it met it on the horizon. 
The streets of the town and the beach were thronged by excited 
crowds, old men and maidens, sisters, wives, and children all 
imploring that they might be taken too. The regiments were 
embarked first. Then Sarsfield did his best for their families. 
Boat-load after boat-load was carried to the transports, till the 
captains swore that they could hold no more. A fearful terror 
seized on those left behind. Some threw themselves moaning to 
the ground, some knelt with arms stretched out towards the 
ships ; others, more daring, rushed into the surf and clutched the 
gunnels of the retreating boats. Girls who had sweethearts 
aboard, mothers with infants at their breasts, were seen battling 
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with the rude seamen at the oars. Entreaties, prayers, blows, all 
went unheeded; not until the knife had severed flesh and bone 
did the pursuers sink back to perishin the sea. The anchors were 
weighed, the white sails filled with the wind, the ships began to 
move. Then, from the shore, there went up one agonised shriek 
of desolation and despair. It was the lament of Ireland for “ the 
flight of the wild geese.” 

Sarsfield’s kerns upon their arrival in France were quickly 
organised into that force soon to be famous throughout Europe 
a3 the Irish Brigade. ‘The regiment of Life Guards, composed 
entirely of gentlemen, was formed into two troops of Horse 
Guards, the command of which, with the rank of colonel, was 
bestowed respectively upon Berwick and Sarsfield. But Louis, 
though generously content that the Irish Brigade should remain 
nominally, at all events, in the pay of his pensioner James, had 
larger views for the future of their leader. The order of the 
Holy Ghost and the rank of major-general secured to the French 
army the sword of the huge Irishman. All that winter the drill- 
sergeant and the tailor were busy in the Irish camp ; and when, 
with the ensuing spring, the brigade joined the army, mustering 
in Normandy for the invasion of England, the splendid regiments 
in their scarlet uniforms bore little resemblance to the tatter- 
demalions who had excited the laughter of D’Usson in the 
meadows on the Shannon. 

The Jacobite invasion of 1692 was projected on a very different 
scale to the assistance rendered by Louis in the Irish wars. The 
French squadrons which were to hold the Channel rendezvoused 
at Toulon and at Brest. A great fleet of transports anchored 
in the harbour of La Hogue, about which was encamped an army 
of thirty thousand men, including thirteen thousand Irish. 
Tourville was admiral of the fleet; the command of the troops 
was entrusted to Marshal Bellefonds, with Sarsfield as Maréchal 
de Camp. Towards the end of April all was ready. But the 
“ Protestant winds” blew dead off the sea; do what they might 
the Brest and Toulon fleets could not unite. Day after day of 
precious time flew by. At last a courier rode in from Paris with 
instructions for Tourville to clear the way single-handed. The 
battle was fought upon the 19th of May. All day long the 
troops at La Hogue listened to the roar of the cannon out at sea. 
Next day a battered squadron cast anchor under the forts in 
token of defeat. At sunset on the 23rd Rooke’s boats dashed 
into the harbour in the teeth of the guns of the ships, the 
batteries and the army. That night the sky was red with the 
glare of burning shipping. On the morning ebb the English 
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pulled out, mocking the foe with a hoarse chorus of “God save 
the King.” 

The destruction of Tourville’s squadron put an end to all idea 
of invasion. The camp at La Hogue was broken up. Sarsfield 
went to join the army of Flanders. Early in August the French 
occupied a strong position amongst the hedgerows and water- 
courses of the meadows about Steinkirk. Six miles off, at 
Lambeque, lay the allies. The discovery of a traitor in his camp 
enabled William to supply the enemy with false information, 
under cover of which he determined to attempt a surprise. The 
morning of the 4th had barely dawned when Luxemburg was 
roused with the news that the allies were advancing in force. At 
first he refused to credit the information. Each new express, 
however, became more and more pressing. At last the little 
humpback rode forward to judge the situation for himself. 
One glance showed him he had been duped, the whole allied army 
was deploying upon his front. The drums beat to arms; the 
regiments fell hurriedly in. The scions of the grande noblesse 
rushed from their tents, their lace cravats knotted carelessly 
about their throats, an incident which supplied Paris with yet a 
new fashion, when scarves arranged with studied negligence were 
known as “ Steinkirks.” It was about time. The brigade of 
Bourbonnais was in full flight. The English infantry, headed by 
Mackay, were splashing through the streams and clearing the 
hedges before Steinkirk. The Swiss guards were ordered to 
check them. The struggle was furious. Musket barrels were 
crossed, volleys poured in almost at arm’s length. Eighteen 
hundred of the Swiss fell, still the English held on. Things were 
beginning to look serious. Luxemburg resolved upon a supreme 
effort. Since none others could, the King’s Household must stop 
these mad English. The veterans were brought up. The Royal 
Princes placed themselves at their head. The order “no firing ” 
ran along the ranks. Then, slinging their muskets and drawing 
their swords, they rushed to the attack. The fight was long and 
bloody. Solmes, who was to have supported Mackay, failed to do 
so. ‘*God’s will be done,” said the old soldier, when he found he 
was deserted ; a minute later he was dead. His men were worthy 
of him: they fell where they stood. Not until five regiments had 
been cut to pieces were the French able to advance, literally over 
their bodies. 

The summer evening was clos:ng in apace. It was clear to 
William that no more could be hoped for that day. He drew 
off his troops, and retired, unopposed, in perfect order, upon 
Lambeque. ) 


\ 
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As long as the fight lasted, Sarsfield was in the thick of it. He 
swung his sword for France with the same headlong courage with 
which, in the past, he had wielded it for Ireland. His enmity to 
a nation, however, did not descend to individuals. When the 
battle was over he busied himself in caring for the prisoners and 
wounded of the English division. He wrote to Auverquerque, 
promising that the captives should be kindly treated, and 
proposing an early exchange, and that British surgeons should be 
sent to look after their own people. Both suggestions were met 
in the spirit in which they were made. Many a Saxon soldier 
acknowledged that he owed freedom and consolation to the offices 
of the warm-hearted Celt. Neither were the countrymen of his 
adoption slow to recognise his valour. Those who had fought 
beside him were unstinted in his praise, and it was said that the 


- reputation which had preceded him across the water was in 


nowise undeserved. The Marquis de Quincy named him amongst 
the ablest and bravest of Luxemburg’s officers. And the Marshal 
himself, in his great despatch to the king, wrote that as for “ the 
Earl of Lucan, in whom we have particularly noticed the valour, 
and the intrepidity, of which he had given proofs in Ireland, I 
can assure your majesty that he is a very good and a very able 
officer.” ‘The satisfaction of the king was expressed in the 
bestowal of the rank of lieutenant-general. 

The campaign of 1693 opened with a display of all that pomp 
and magnificence with which the grand monarque loved to clothe 
hisarms. A great camp was formed near Namur. Thither, in the 
month of June, accompanied by the princes and princesses of the 
blood, by the Court, and by an endless train of cooks, of players, 
and of lackeys, came the king. For days the proceedings re- 
sembled one continuous pageant ; brilliant reviews were followed 
by splendid balls, by representations of the masterpieces of 
Moliére and Racine, and by sumptuous suppers served upon 
tables groaning beneath the weight of gold and silver plate. 
Then His Majesty removed himself to the repose and safety of 
Versailles. ‘To Luxemburg were made over the dangers of the 
cock-pit. 

A few weeks of preliminary mancuvring intervened. Then, 
on the 18th of July, the French, advancing from the direction 
of Liege, caught sight of the standards of the allies, waving 
on the rising ground between Landen and Neerwinden. William’s 
position was one of immense strength. The Flemish villages upon 
his flanks, with their moats, their gardens, and their substantial 
walls, were in themselves miniature fortresses ; whilst the face of 
the connecting slope frowned with every defensive precaution that 
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the art of the engineer could devise: one advantage Luxemburg 
undoubtedly possessed. The army of the allies, recruited as usual 
from half the nations of Europe, numbered but fifty thousand 
men ; his own, with the exception of the Irish, composed of picked 
French troops, was eighty thousand strong. He resolved to pit 
numbers against earthworks, and storm the enemies’ position. 

The 19th of July dawned. Long before daybreak the French 
troops were in motion. At four o’clock the artillery moved 
forward, and opened fire; instantly, from the opposing slope, 
a hundred guns roared back their hoarse defiance. Under 
cover of the cannonade Luxemburg brought up his infantry. 
Neerwinden, as the key of the position, became the main object 
of his attack. Six brigades were massed against it. At eight 
the word was given, the French sprang to the assault. Berwick 
led the way in the centre, the veteran Montcheveruil on the left 
Rubantel and Sarsfield on the right. The fight was furious. 
Twice the French cleared the streets and gardens; twice the 
Hanoverians were driven out, twice they rallied and retook the 
village. It was in vain Bourbon brought up a fresh division, it 
only added to the toll of slain. The streets were piled breast- 
high with corpses. In one spot lay Montcheveruil, in another the 
premier; peer of France, the Duke d’Uzes. Berwick, who had 
thrown away his white cockade, and striven to escape in the press, 
was taken prisoner by his uncle, George Churchill. Sarsfield was 
mortally wounded. In the very thick of the fight a bullet struck 
him down. He plunged his hand beneath his corselet, and drew 
it out soaked with blood. “Oh!” he gasped, as he gazed on it, 
“‘that this were for fatherland!” He was carried out of fire by 
his men as they fell sullenly back. 

Meantime, the battle had raged along the whole line. Again 
and again the French had breasted the entrenchments only to be 
driven back. The afternoon was slipping away. Luxemburg 
resolved to stake everything on one final effort. At any cost 
Neerwinden must be stormed, the King’s Household must lead 
the way. Once more the French moved to the attack. The 
battle was renewed along the whole line. Headed by Luxemburg 
himself, the Household swept up to Neerwinden. For the third 
time the defences were carried, and the French poured into the 
village. William saw the danger; at the head of the English 
cavalry he hurled himself upon the Household. So furious was 
his charge that for a moment the veterans gave way. Sword in 
hand Luxemburg and the royal princes rallied the brigade. 
Then suddenly the whole allied line gave way. 

Conti drove the English out of Landen. The Irish under 
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Barret, pierced the entrenchments of the centre. The Household 
came on again. The battle was lost. Defeat quickened into rout. 
Hundreds were cut down as they ran, hundreds more were driven 
into the swollen waters of the Gette. Solmes was mortally 
wounded ; Ginkell was amongst the drowned; Ruvigny was a 
prisoner; Domond had been hurled from his saddle. Had not 
William, sword in hand, the star of the Garter blazing on his 
bosom, his wig, his coat, his blue ribbon, all torn by bullets, now 
on horseback, now on foot, stayed the rush of the French, at the 
head of a few unbroken regiments, the army would never have 
rallied again. Nightfall put an end to the pursuit. The summer 
moon rose over the most ghastly field of carnage that even the 
history of Flanders could boast. Next spring a thick carpet of 
poppies spread itself in one blaze of vivid crimson along the 
famous slope; and the curious traveller learned from the peasants 
of the neighbourhood that the flowers had been sown in the blood 
of twenty thousand men. 

The wounded Sarsfield was borne from the battle-field to Huy. 
There a few days afterwards he died of a fever brought on by his 
wounds. His place of sepulture is unknown. But though the 
sod of Flanders covers his forgotten tomb, his fame perisheth not. 
And some day yet, in that dim future which we who read his 
story shall never live to see, when the sinful strife of man has 
ceased to rage, when the name of Limerick raises no more bitter 
passions than the word Glencoe, and when “the Orange” and 
“‘the Green” have mingled their colours in one common emblem, 
his statue, carven by a loving hand, may rise in the shadowed 
aisles of that ancient Gothic cathedral sacred to the memory of 
the saint whose Irish name he was so proud to bear. 

Freperick Drxon. 
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Bores and Pored. 


Cuar.es Lams makes a fanciful division of the human species into 
borrowers and lenders. Perhaps, however, Lord Byron’s division 
of bores and bored is the more correct one. It is a remarkable 
fact that those who are easiest bored themselves are most likely 
to bore others, on a surer principle than the familiar one that 
“‘who drives fat oxen must himself be fat.” Sir Walter Scott, 
than whom no one could have been further removed in his own 
character from the genus bore, rot only submitted, as his 
biographer testifies, with “ perfect placidity” to be bored even by 
“bores of the first water,” but toward the end of his life declared 
for himself that though few men, in his circumstances, had seen 
more variety of society than he, “few have enjoyed it more, or 
been bored, as it is called, less by the company of tiresome people. 
I have rarely, if ever,” he says, with a magnanimous forgetfulness 
of certain past experiences, “ found any one out of whom I could 
not extract amusement or edification.” 

Longfellow excused his toleration of bores with the quaint 
apology, “who would be kind to them if I were not?” The 
Wizard of the North, who might so easily have conjured every 
such “ animalaccio” (as, in a moment of unwonted irritation, he 
once designated a foreign specimen of the species) out of his path, 
was not only forbearing but positively chivalrous to bores. A 
“stupid chattering fellow” (a capital definition) having, as 
Haydon relates, foisted himself for a whole week on the unresisting 
bard, was making such lavish display of his folly that two young 
men present had difficulty in restraining their laughter. Sir 
Walter hobbled up to the window whither they had retired: 
“Come, come, young gentlemen,” he expostulated, “I assure you 
it requires no small talent to be a decided bore. Be more 
respectful ! ” 

In his diary he expresses the opinion, first suggested to him by 
no less an authority than George Canning, that “an efficient 
bore must always have something respectable about him ”—for 


the obvious reason that otherwise he would not be permitted 
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to exercise his craft. That is to say, he must either be a very 
rich man, “which, perhaps,’ says Scott, “gives the greatest 
privilege,” or a great traveller, or a man of rank and condition, 
or of learning, or else of undoubted talent. 

This is in keeping with the French idea of bores, as expressed 
by M. Pailleron in his play of Le monde ou l'on s’ennuie, or, as it 
has been translated, The World of Bores. 


“Don’t you know,” says the hero, “that the average Frenchman’s 
horror of bores is carried to such a pitch that it becomes sheer veneration ? 
He looks upon the bore as a sort of terrible deity whose cult consists in 
slavery to good form! You will never induce a Frenchman to take you 
seriously until you have bored him..... And you actually ask me what 
influence is wielded by bores? Ah, my love, there are only two classes of 
people in this world, those who don’t know how to be bored and are dead 
failures, and those who do and are a success—not counting the cleverest 
lot of all—those who know how to bore others!” 


Whether Carlyle was a dead failure or not is a moot point; 
but he certainly did not know how to put up with bores. “The 
art of being savage to those people,” or “such things ”—as he 
would have designated them—which Scott so signally lacked, 
was possessed by him in its perfection. What he could “least 
endure,” we are told, was being bored. ‘The anathemas which he 
heaped on unfortunate bores exceed Ernulphus’s in exquisite 
variety.” So also did the epithets, amongst which may be cited 
‘wretched duds” alternating with “dirty wretches,” “ terrible 
blockheads,” “jackasses,” “miserable snaffers” (this last unique 
appellation being applied to three countrymen of his own) “ full 
of animal magnetism ” (what would he have said to the revival of 
the craze, under its present aggravated form of hypnotism ?), 
“ Free Kirk and other rubbish.” With unusual self-restraint he 
“bit in his rage” in presence of these particular specimens, and 
withstood his impulse “to rise with redhot oaths, and pack them 
all instantly into the street,” contenting himself with walking 
them out before their time. 

A whole museum might be filled with Carlyle’s bores alone. 
He obtained access to the immortals, and they bored him. To his 
acrid humour Charles Lamb was something less, almost, than a bore. 
Coleridge, whom he had not been disinclined to revere, was a bore 
of the most oppressive kind. “He hobbled about with us,” writes 
the irreverent Thomas, “talking with a kind of solemn emphasis 
on matters which were of no interest. Nothing came from him 
that was of use to me that day, or in fact any day.” 

Carlyle, however, was not the only one for whom the sage of 
Highgate proved too much, sacrilegious as it seems to reckon the 
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author of ‘ Christabel’ amongst the bores. But as the Psalmist in 
his haste declared “ All men are liars,” so might Carlyle at his 
leisure have announced, “ All men are bores.” 

We have contrasted Carlyle’s treatment of bores with Scott's ; 
yet, if the truth were known, it might be found that Sir 
Walter’s chivalry of nature alone availed to fortify him against 
the continuous inroads of intruders, to which his mental dis- 
position was perhaps no less averse than Carlyle’s. On one 
occasion he did actually take revenge on a certain bore—a 
dandified old gentleman, with an appalling talent for story- 
telling and hack-quotations—who seemed bent on a protracted 
siege. For the first hour “he got the lead, and kept it ;” but in 
an evil moment for himself, and a happy one for Sir Walter, he 
started a topic on which his long-suffering host was more than a 
match for him. Seizing the opportunity, like an able general, 
Scott got “the whip hand” of his tormentor, and, to quote his 
own conclusion from the letter to his daughter in which he 
describes the affair, ‘so thoroughly did I bore my bore, that he 
sickened and gave in,” leaving his intended victim master of the 
field. 

And, in a serious moment, we find the great unknown confiding 
to his diary (and immediately after the genial entry we have 
referred to, as to the slight amount of boredom he had suffered 
from) that for all the real enjoyment he could take in society, 
“the pleasure of being alone” was more to his taste ; that, to use 
his own remarkable words, “ if the question was—eternal company, 
without the power of retiring within yourself, or solitary confine- 
ment for life, I should say, ‘ Turnkey, lock the cell!’” 

Nothing less, indeed, than such effectual confinement as Scott 
hinted at would, it seems, suffice to protect a man from the 
onslaughts of bores. Thoreau, than whom no one could have 
taken greater precautions for his own exemption from the 
infliction, though he professes himself to be “naturally no 
hermit,” and would welcome visitors of every kind and degree to 
his lonely cabin among the pines at Walden, could yet, according 
to his own showing, have made out many a case of boredom. 
And of all who plagued him, he found the “ self-styled reformers ” 
the greatest bores of all. He supposes them as imagining the 
voluntary recluse to be for ever singing— 


“This is the house that I built; 
This is the man that lives in the house that I built.” 


“But they did not know,” Thoreau slily insinuates, “that the 
third line was— 
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“These are the folks that worry the man 
That lives in the house that I built.” 


Mrs. Carlyle, in a letter to her husband, affords a hint as to 
why Carlyle suffered so much more from bores than any other man. 
It was because people were apt to show themselves greater 
bores before him than they naturally were. “I fancy you would 
find our talk amusing if you could assist at it in a cloak of 
darkness, for one of the penalties of being the wisest man and 
profoundest thinker of the age” (ah, Jeanie Welsh Carlyle! we 
knew you could “shrew” your guid man, but it was too bad to 
aim your little mockeries at him from under the cloak of flattery) 
“is the royal one of never hearing the plain ‘ unornamented ’ truth 
spoken ; every one striving to be wise and profound invité natura 
in the presence of such a one, and making himself as much as 
possible into his likeness” (a very neat back-hander this); “ and 
this is the reason,” she goes on, “that Arthur Helps and so many 
others talk very vicely to me, and bore you to distraction.” 

Mrs. Carlyle herself, though far from being so sensitive to the 
plague of bores as her husband, was yet capable of a pretty little 
outburst against them on her ownaccount. Finding it impossible 
on one occasion to break through the depression caused by the 
presence of some “jackasses,” as Carlyle would have described 
them, at her fireside, and irritated beyond endurance by the 
“ commonplace ” of their talk, she resorted to the wild expedient of 
throwing her cup of tea into the fire.* “Such a clatter of con- 
dolence and surprise” ensued, such congratulations upon the saucer 
having escaped the smash in which the cup was involved, “such a 
little storm in a tea-cup, in short, was raised ” by the reckless and 
seemingly inexplicable manceuvre, that the demon of dulness was 
effectually exorcised, his spell was broken, and the conversation 
flowed merrily along, relieved, at least, from its embargo of 
restraint. 

This beats for wilfulness Charles Lamb himself, who, as his 
admirers will not have forgotten, broke in once on a conversation 
in which his honoured friend Wordsworth was allowing himself to 
be drawn out for the entertainment of a certain “very foolish 
but pretentious gentleman” (another capital synonym for the 
other word) with the quelling chant of “Hey diddle diddle!” 
—pursuing these original tactics with increasing energy till lured 
away by the attraction of a pot of porter. 

Not less characteristic was the attitude of Dickens towards the 
species, any contact with which must have been peculiarly trying 


* See TEMPLE Bar, vol. Lx1x., 1883. 
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to his bright spirit. Yet it is in a highly philosophical mood 
that he treats of “ Our Bore,” with scarce a touch of exaggeration 
describing him in his manner as he acts. Everybody keeps a 
bore, is his resigned conclusion ; while he throws out a suggestion 
which is full of comfort, that members of the great bore family 
are apt, by some subtle instinct, to find each other out, and bore 
one another amicably to their heart’s content. 

Carlyle, indeed (it seems that in an article on Bores, Carlyle 
must be to the fore), lays down the startling proposition that the 
Americans had done nothing besides producing eighteen million of 
the greatest bores on the surface of this earth. And if Dickens 
encountered, as he averred, one hundred and fifty first-rate samples 
at one party, Carlyle’s apparently monstrous calculation comes 
within the bounds of probability. 

It is worth noting that Carlyle in his sweeping assertion made 
no exception on behalf of Emerson, who perhaps bored him more 
than he dared acknowledge with his transcendentalism and effusions 
of the “over soul.” But one might have thought he would have 
spared Washington. Far from that, we find him pleasantly 
remarking at some grand dinner, to Mr. Fields (a gentleman who 
both by his writings and, from all accounts, by the charm of his 
personal presence, must have done much to remove the imputed 
odium from his countrymen): “That grete mon of yours— 
George” (“did any one under the sun ever dream of calling 
Washington George before ?” exclaims Miss Mitford, who recounts 
the story)—“ your grete mon, George, was a monstrous bore, and 
wants taking down a few hundred pegs ! ” 

This reproach of boredom has evidently sunk deep into the 
American mind. Miss Sedgwick, writing from New York to her 
admired friend, Miss Mitford, declares that she has no ambition to 
meet either with the famous authors or with the “ great people ” (the 
distinction is her own) of Engiand. “I find,” she says, with a tone 
of resignation in which there is not wanting a touch of pathos, “in 
the Lives of Scott, Mrs. Hemans, etc., etc., even Charles Lamb” (this 
last name being italicised, as if in Elia’s endorsement of it lay the 
sting of the charge), “ that we Americans are regarded as bores.” 

Of all bores “the most peremptory and powerful in his opera- 
tions” is the man of one idea, whether it be a wrong one or not, 
and the governing idea of the American is the vastness of his 
country. 

Such a bore was he who broke in once on Macaulay, a man who 
could almost as ill brook being bored as Carlyle himself, though 
he submitted with a better grace to the infliction. The “ miser- 
able old impostor ”—a compound, as the historian writes to Lady 
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Trevelyan, “of all the quackeries, physiological and theological, 
of half a century,” and whom his victim had fondly deemed to 
have been hanged or guillotined years ago—started proceedings at 
once with “Do you not remember? You are so like the dear 
man Zachary. It was just so that he used to look on me.” 
(Macaulay looked, he says, as sulky asa bear.) “I felt your dear 
skull when you was a child, and I prophesied that you should be 
a Minister of State. . . I keep my eye on you ever since. Paff! 
It came true!” 

Macaulay, as may be observed, called his visitor everything 
but a bore, though bore was a word to which, on one occasion, 
after having been hauled over the coals by Napier for using it, he 
pertinaciously clung, as by no means out of place in a familiar essay. 

What then used to be the synonym for that now indispensable 
designation? The word is not in Johnson’s Dictionary (though 
none knew better than the sturdy doctor how to deal with the 
species), but Madame D’Arblay, who always kept up with the 
times, did not scruple to apply the lately-coined expression to the 
old lexicographer himself. Writing of his kindness for her, she 
declares with, surely in this case, pardonable vanity, “ He actually 
bores everybody so about me that the folks even complain of it.” 
Scott plays with the word as if it were a new one, ringing the 
changes on “ boring-machines,” and “that terrific animal, a two- 
legged boar ;” while Plunket remarks of some one whose dulness 
must at least have served as a whet to his wit, “I always knew 
he was a bore, but I didn’t know he was an auger.” 

But to leave the word and come back to the thing; for a bore 
by any other name would bore as much, whether he were known 
as “dull fellow,” or “commonplace person,” or fool, or even 
knave—for goaded sufferers have not stopped short even of the 
last extreme term. “Take my word for it, that gentleman is more 
knave than fool,” whispered an exasperated old diner-out at a full 
table—at which a bore of evidently tremendous capacity was 
endangering not only the appetite but the digestion of the other 
guests—to his genial neighbour, Sir Richard Steele, who records 
the saying with all the relish of sympathy. 

“Diplomatists at home” belonged, in Coleridge’s opinion, to 
the very top rank of bores. One such came in unexpectedly upon 
a dinner-party, at which the poet had been enjoying himself in 
company with a few choice spirits of whom Canning was one. 
The lively description he has left on record of his grievance will 
not have been forgotten. From the moment of the great man’s 
entry he monopolised the talk, and in French, his listeners being 
all ‘English, “and I was told his French was execrable,” says 
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Coleridge, in part gratification of his revenge. ‘ He” (the bore) 
“had followed the Russian army into France, and seen a good 
deal of the great men concerned in the war: of none of those 
things did he say a word, but went on, sometimes in English and 
sometimes in French, gabbling about cookery and dress and the 
like.” The bore was floored at last, in the midst of a rapturous 
description of a picture of Noah’s Ark, in which the animals 
marched two and two, the little ones first, the elephants last, by 
Canning’s wicked remark, “ Oh, no doubt, my lord, your elephants, 
wise fellows! stayed behind to pack up their trunks!” for there 
was a time when this antediluvian jest was new. 

“You call So-and-so a ‘bore. What is a ‘bore’?” asks 
Bishop Selwyn. “It is a man who will persist in talking about 
himself when you want to talk about yourself”—or, we may add, 
in telling stories when you want to be telling them. Coleridge 
says he used to be much amused with Tobin and Godwin: 
“Tobin would pester me with stories of Godwin’s dulness; and 
upon his departure Godwin would drop in just to say that Tobin 
was more dull than ever.” 

The redoubtable Samuel Parr proved as great a bore to De 
Quincey as the diplomatist did to Coleridge. The Opium-Eater, 
sensitive little spirit that he was, did not often put himself in the 
way of being bored. He was completely taken by surprise, on 
his first meeting with the scholar of prodigious fame, to find him 
no better than aslander-mongering “old babbler.” Little did the 
pedagogue wot of the bright-eyed, keen-eared, singularly wide- 
awake dreamer, who was taking such unsparing note of his every 
grimace and gesticulation, the infantine lisp in which he gave 
utterance to his little shreds of calumnious tattle, “ fit rather for 
washerwomen over their tea than for scholars and statesmen,” as 
his disgusted critic exclaims. One by one the disappointed guests 
were driven away from his vicinity, and he was left to hold forth 
to his hostess and her immediate circle on his apparently favourite 
topic of the Prince Regent (or Pince Thegent, as he pronounced 
it) and his misdoings, in the following delightful fashion, as 
retailed for us by De Quincey: 

“Oh, the Pince Thegent!—the Pince Thegent !—what a sad, 
sad man he has turned out! .... Oh, what a Pince !—what a 
Thegent !—what a sad Pince Thegent !” 

Fortunately for his hearer’s patience there was a limit to the 
infliction; “for suddenly,” says De Quincey, “he rose, and 
hopped out of the room, exclaiming all the way: ‘Oh, what a 
Pince!—oh, what a Thegent! Is it a Thegent—is it a Pince, 
that you call this man? Oh, what asad Pince! Did anybody 
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ever hear of such a sad Pince—such a sad Thegent—such a sad, 
sad Pince Thegent? Oh, what a Pince!’” etc., da capo. 

But, perhaps, of all bores none bore so desperately as he who 
will persist in engaging you on a subject from which your taste 
revolts. We can sympathise with the rage to which Dr. 
Johnson, never a man to be trifled with, once gave way on being 
coerced into a discussion on the—to him—peculiarly obnoxious 
theme of death. Again and again, like an inquisitive fly, does 
Boswell return to the charge, apparently unconscious of the 
tempest he is raising, till all at once it overwhelms him with its 
gathered fury; and we cannot but smile over the state of 
ludicrous dismay he is thrown into on discovering that he has 
put his head “ once too often into the lion’s mouth.” 

Byron’s method of dealing with the gentry was even more 
ingenious than Scott’s, who himself assumed the arduous task of 
boring his bore. Byron used to set Monk Lewis (whom he found 
as great a bore as Scott did) on to some “vivacious person,” who 
peculiarly abhorred the tribe—as, for example, he says, Madame 
de Staél or Hobhouse—and leave the pair to fight it out together, 
while he quietly enjoyed his revenge. 

But even this was more humane than the conduct of those who, 
like Douglas Jerrold, leave their bore in the lurch. ‘“ Well, 
what’s going to-day?” asked the bore, full primed for a siege. 
“Tam,” returned the wit, hurrying remorselessly past. 

It is rather by those of the vivacious sort, “men of esprit,” 
who “say bright things on all possible subjects,” and whose 
“zig-zags rack you to death,” that Oliver Wendell Holmes, who 
has a very kindly word for dull people, is bored. For in this case, 
as in almost every other, the proverb holds good that one man’s 
meat is another man’s poison. One man’s bore shall be the 
cherished companion of some one else. ‘Do not dull people 
bore you?” one of his companions of the breakfast-table asked of 
the Autocrat. “Madam,” was his suggestive reply, “all men are 
bores except when we want them.” Which recalls Lamb’s 
plaintive bemoaning of himself concerning the intruders on his 
peace, from whose incursions reading, writing, or at meal-time, he 
was never exempt; his rueful attempt at retaliation in alluding 
to the “peculiar compassionate sneer” with which they “hope 
they do not interrupt your studies.” 

Was the reverend gentleman a dull or a vivacious person, of 
whom Swift says, writing to his imaginary correspondent from 
Holyhead, where he seems to have been in a sad “ quandary of 
spirits” for want of some one to talk to: “A dog is better 
company than the vicar, for I remember him of old.” 
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In curious keeping with, though of a very different spirit from 
the Dean’s cutting comment, was John Bright’s remark: “ How 
much more delightful is the company of an intelligent dog than 
that of a dull man!” 

It may be worth recalling in this connection, on the authority 
of one who, according to 8. C. Hall, knew him intimately, that 
Lord Beaconsfield would exercise the charm of his conversation 
no more willingly for a statesman or a man of letters than for 
“a stupid bore!” 

Dr. Johnson gave rise to comment by calling a woman a 
blockhead, and bore seems likewise to be regarded as an 
essentially masculine term. But ladies may remember Lord 
Byron’s scathing observation that women are “ generally bores in 
their disposition”—to which, however, another of his remarks, 
“TI always feel in better humour with myself and everything 
else, if there is a woman within ken” (even such a one as that 
most ancient, withered, and by no means good-natured crone, 
Mrs. Mule, his fire-lighter, the scarecrow of his London intimates), 
gives pleasing contradiction. Elsewhere he classes “ Bores and 
Blues” together as “the two great enemies... of London 
happiness.” Carlyle, too, with all he suffered from bores, 
ungratefully declares of Harriet Martineau, “I never in my life 
was more heartily bored with any creature.” While Margaret 
Fuller, “ strange, lilting, lean old maid,” as she appeared to him, 
proved to be “not nearly such a bore” as he had anticipated ; 
which tribute to one of their most famous women, slight, and of 
negative value though it be, yet coming from such a source 
might be accepted by the Americans as a sop to their insulted 
vanity. 

Mrs. Ritchie, in her charming essay on that charming subject, 
Jane Austen, remarks that her “very bores are enchanting.” 
This was only a reflection of the sweet-natured novelist’s 
treatment of them in real life. Frequent mention is made in her 
letters of a certain Mrs. Stent, who must be judged more from 
what she leaves unsaid than from what she says, to have been a 
born bore (for the bore, like the poet, is born, not made), and 
who will indeed be remembered henceforward, suggests Mrs. 
Ritchie, as having “ bored Jane Austen.” Yet for all the trial to 
which this good lady subjected her, and for all the powers of 
satire the writer had at command, the unconscious bore meets 
from her victim’s gentle pen with no harsher treatment than the 
following, which may perhaps be accepted as a general plea for 
bores of a certain class: 


“Poor Mrs. Stent, it has been her lot to be always in the way ; 
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but we must be merciful, for perhaps in time we may come to be 
Mrs. Stents ourselves, unequal to anything and unwelcome to 
everybody.” 

Mighty in the delineation of bores is Shakespeare, though 
Miss Edgeworth, in her essay on Bores, oddly enough remarks 
that in all his works she could find no trace of one, except it 
were “that thing, that popinjay who so pestered Hotspur” after 
the battle. And of this specimen she says, “It must have been of 
foreign breed, not the good downright English bore.” But surely 
many a scene can be recalled in which one of that ilk is made to 
serve as a foil to the master’s more serious situations. 

We have no means of knowing Shakespeare’s treatment of 
bores in actual life, but it must have been almost as unmerciful 
as Carlyle’s, if we may judge of it from his manner of dealing 
with at least one of the order in his plays—and this one, though 
he hailed from Rome, and was a contemporary of great Cesar, was 
a “good downright English bore” if ever there was one. Those, 
perhaps, may rejoice over his discomiiture who have ever had 
experience of the bore that would fain intrude himself and his 
advice into the most delicate situations, where issues of love and 
hate, of weal and woe, of an eternity of bliss or bale may be at 
stake. “Nothing but death shall stay me!” cries the bore, as he 
forces his presence on the scene. 

None will have forgotten how, over the scaree-closed breach 
between the friends, Brutus and Cassius, the poet rushes wildly 
in with the persuasive exhortation—as if the late disputants were 
schoolboys who had fallen out over some game: 


“For shame, you generals: what do you mean ? 
Love and be friends, as two such men should be; 
For I have seen more years, I’m sure, than ye.” 


Small thanks does he get for his pains, the noble Romans, whose 
new-made peace was fortunately proof against the trial, driving 
him away with flouts and jibes, Cassius adding insult to injury in 
the contemptuous apology, “Bear with him, Brutus; ’tis his 
fashion.” 

Meanwhile, when we consider against whom and by whom the 
term has been applied—that Carlyle was bored by Lamb, that 
Goldsmith was sometimes voted a bore by his most intimate 
acquaintance—we must be chary of applying it. At the worst 
let us never forget that the bore (as Leigh Hunt reflects of 
the muffin-crier) is “a being as full of the romantic mystery of 
existence as a Druid or an ancient Tuscan.” 
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Chose Westerton Girls! 


By FLORENCE WARDEN, 


AvuTHOR oF ‘THE Houses oN THE Marsh,’ ‘ A PRINCE OF DARKNESS,’ BTC. 


Cuapter Y, 


A VISION OF GOLD. 
“ Eparrna!” 


In much more subdued tones than were customary with her, 
Marion was calling at the door of the farmhouse kitchen. There 
was no answer, for the eldest Miss Westerton was so busily 
employed in showing the red-cheeked, brawny Devonshire girl 
how to make some sweet, the principal ingredient of which was 
ripe strawberries, that she did not hear her sister’s call. 

“ Edgitha! I want you.” 

Marion put her head into the kitchen. In her dark moods she 
did not like to be seen. She could just suffer the discreet Edgitha 
for a few moments when things went very wrong, but nobody else. 
Biddy’s round, vacant, unconscious eyes would have dealt stabs 
into her sensitive soul. The poor girl just glanced round the 
kitchen—a beautiful, fragrant place, with red-tiled floor and 
butter-coloured walls; a leg of brown mutton was spinning round 
before the fire, which was reflected in dancing lights in the bright 
metal pans and covers on the dresser opposite. Edgitha saw at 
the first glance that something was wrong, and hurried out into 
the dark, cool stone passage. 

“* What is it, dear Marion ?” 

“Tt’s that you are an idiot, Edgitha,—a mouthing, ramping, 
raving, gibbering idiot.” 

Edgitha stroked her sister’s head. She was used to these 
explosive preludes. 

“Well, dear?” 

“You allowed papa to get his letters this morning, and the one 
he ought not to have had among them.” 

Edgitha sighed. 

* What could I do, dear?” 

“You knew which one it was: oh, yes, you did! Well, you 
ought to have kept it back.” 

“TI know, I know. I was tempted to. But I can’t do those 
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things. And it is very well to scold me, but you would be just 
the same. Oh, yes, you would. You are softer than I, really. 
But what has he done?” 

“Need you ask? ‘Invested’ it all; all at once this time, 
already.” 

“* Marion !” 

“Yes, ‘Marion!’ In a gold mine, or some such rubbish. As 
if he hadn’t a gold mine close to his hand in my crops and my 
cattle, if he’d only let me have a little money to spend on them!” 

“Why do you let him have so much of your earnings, then?” 

“ Why—why for your own idiotic reason: I don’t like not to. 
And I’m always hoping, hoping,—really not so much for us as for 
him—that he won’t be disappointed this time. Buta gold mine!” 

“T suppose there is gold in some gold mines,” said Edgitha, 
hopefully. “Perhaps he will be lucky this time, and not lose it 
quite all.” 

This was almost too much to hope, they both felt. After a 
pause Marion said, in a voice lower still, 

“T haven’t told you the worst. I have confessed papa’s crime ; 
I haven’t yet confessed mine. My boorishness has frightened 
Prince Charming. He’s going back.” 

Edgitha drew a long breath of horror. 

“But, Marion, can’t you persuade him to stay? You must, you 
must! Where are we to get the two hundred pounds to give him 
back ?” 

“T must raise it on the farm, that’s all,” said her sister, 
gloomily. 

“ What, borrow—at some frightful rate of interest? Oh! no, 
no! it would be a weight round your neck for years! You must 
persuade him to stay.” 

“I persuade anybody! Why, it was the sight of me that made 
his heart fail. And my speech and manner completed the enchant- 
ment. In the meantime the beans won’t hoe themselves. Good- 
bye.” Then cameaP.S. “Don’t tell Mabel about papa; that 
girl is growing quite wicked.” 

She had shot out of the house, and none of the household saw 
any more of her until the early dinner. 

Herbert Dunscombe returned to the farm only just in time for 
this meal, during which the poor Rector, feeling himself to be 
rather in disgrace with his elder daughters, exerted himself to be 
entertaining, and, by force of a natural charm of manner, suc- 
ceeded. He took care, among other things, to talk about the city, 
and about the wonderful fortunes which could in these days be 
made by investing even small sums of money shrewdly, and at the 
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proper time. Mrs. Westerton, who, it was easy to see, was kept 
in entire ignorance of the inner workings of the household life, 
and who still held her husband in admiring awe, babbled sympa- 
thetically. 

“Yes, indeed,” she prattled forth; “and stockbrokers, who, 
when I was a girl, were held little better than tradespeople, now 
set up for being gentlemen, and keep showier carriages and 
handsomer horses than their customers.” 

“*Clients,’ they call them,” said Herbert, wincing a little. 
“‘My uncle proposed to make me a stockbroker.” 

“Indeed!” said the rector, with interest. “Did you ever meet 
aman named Malinson? Hickory, Malinson, & Co., the firm is, I 
believe.” 

“No,” said Herbert. “But that is not surprising, sir. There 
are more than 2500 members of the Stock Exchange. Besides 
that, there are a lot of men who are called ‘ outside’ brokers, who 
are not controlled by the rules of the Stock Exchange, and who 
advertise and send out circulars.” 

“But surely,” remarked Mr. Westerton, with rising colour, 
“they are none the worse for that?” 

“Well,” said Herbert, little knowing upon what dangerous 
ground he was treading, and rather hoping to put the speculative 
Rector on his guard, “Ij have nothing to say against them, as I 
don’t know much about them, except this, that some of them 
traffic in shares which are very cheap because they are quite 
worthless and can’t get a quotation on the Stock Exchange. For 
instance, they will advertise things like the ‘Icelandic Tramways 
Trust Company,’ and the ‘ Atahualpa’s Rock Gold Mine,’ which are 
only Fraud and Swindle writ very large.” 

The Reverend Wymondham: Westerton, poor man, turned white 
and trembled. Only foramoment. For was there not something 
not only foolish but impertinent in this young man’s taking upon 
himself to pass judgment upon investments which shrewd men, 
old enough to be his father, considered safe and good? He 
stroked his beautiful white beard, noting angrily the glances of 
dismay exchanged by those much too observant young ladies, 
Edgitha and Marion. And he intrenched himself in stiffness and 
silence until dinner was over, when he fled to his stronghold, the 
study, without a glance behind. 

Poor Herbert felt rather lost. He had evidently offended the 
Rector for the second time; he was at war with Marion, who 
would not even glance in his direction ; Mabel was as shy as ever, 
and had been busy all through dinner-time in reading and 
making entries in her poultry book; Edgitha did her best to be 
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kind and civil, but was evidently oppressed by gloomy thoughts ; 
and as for Mrs. Westerton, her incessant chatter began to make 
his head spin. 

Edgitha looked out of the window at the unfortunate young 
ql fellow, who had gone out to smoke a cigarette among the yews 
and the myrtles. 

“Couldn’t you take him through the stables, or to look at the 
pigs, Marion?” she suggested, having in vain searched her 
brains for dissipations of a more exciting character. ‘ He must 
think us such a depressing household. And he is really a very 
nice, gentlemanly young fellow; and you knowit is none of it his 
fault.” 

i | “T know that,” said Marion. “But I can’t talk to him. I feel 
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that I hate him more than ever.” 

“*Sh! dear. Where are you going now?” 

“Tm going over the hay-meadows, to see whether they’ll be 
ready for cutting next week. Then I must go and see after the 
i} calves; there are two of them I’m anxious about; they don’t 
| seem to be getting on as well as they ought. And then there’s 
the mangold-wurzel.” 

“But that’s only hoeing, isn’t it? Can’t you leave that to the 
boys?” 
| Marion shook her head. 

“They don’t get on fast enough unless I’m there. And every- 
| 
| 





thing that can be done first must be got out of hand before the 
hay-making begins. You know how important that is. Have 
you made a cake?” 
“Yes, one of your favourites.” 
“That’s all right. I must get out of this childish fondness for 
sweet things, or I shall grow fat. Farewell, and”— in a whisper 
| —“don’t think any more than you can help about Atahualpa’s 
Rock.” 
i Edgitha smiled sadly as she went indoors. Marion went off 
towards the hay-meadows. 
| It was late in the afternoon when Marion, who was pausing a 
moment to rest in her hoeing work, with a hot, flushed face, 
wondering whether it was tea-time, heard footsteps which she 
recognised, and turned to see the ill-fated farm-pupil. He was 
looking very downcast, and his attitude was expressive of the 
deepest humility. 

“'Won’t you speak to me, Miss Westerton?” he said, discon- 
solately. ‘“ Everybody seems to run away from me, down to the 
very sheep. And it’s so awfully dull.” 

“T thought you were going back to town! ” 
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She spoke rather peevishly, but after a hard day’s work in the 
fields she had not spirit enough left to be consistently rude. 

“ But I can’t even get hold of any one to tell me the times of 
the trains! Your eldest sister is in the dairy ; I peeped in and 
saw her. But she looked so busy I dared not speak toher. Miss 
Mabel is in the poultry-yard; but she and the chickens all ran 
away together when I came near. I’ve heard that people in the 
country are ‘glad to have anybody to talk to.’ Why should they 
draw the line at talking to me?” 

Marion laughed, touched by a gleam of compassion. 

“ Well, we are an unsociable family, I’m afraid.” 

Delighted to see this first sign of relenting human nature, 
Herbert grew bold. 

“ Yes, and you are the worst, aren’t you?” he said, ingenuously. 

“Perhaps I am. But then you shouldn’t have called me an 
amateur.” 

“Oh, Miss Westerton,” he burst out impulsively, “I’m so 
awfully sorry. Iwanted to tell you so. But you kept me off so 
at luncheon—I mean dinner-time, that I didn’t dare. How could 
I know? It seemed too wonderful, you see, that a young girl 
could be so clever. The girls I know can’t do anything much 
except sing and do crewel-work, and play tennis. So you see—er, 
you do see, don’t you?” 

“That I can’t play tennis. Yes, I do see that.” 

“No,no. You don’t really misunderstand me: you're too clever.” 

“*Clever’ in a young man’s vocabulary means ‘horrid’ in any- 
body else’s. Yes, I have been rather ‘clever’ to you. But think 
what a lovely caricature of the Dorsetshire farmeress you can take 
back to amuse your friends in town!” 

He could see that she was trying to be more snappish than she 
felt; voice and body were alike weary, and he saw it and was 
sorry. . 

“T—TI am really not the awful cad you seem to think me, Miss 
Westerton, I’m not indeed,” he said, “and I’m not a milk-sop, or 
afraid of work. It’s not my fault that my tailor didn’t make me 
the right sort of clothes. Ill wear a smock-frock if you like. 
For—do listen to me one moment, and don’t get impatient. I 
want to ask you to give me another chance, to try me fora month. 
Then if you find me too stupid or too lazy, we'll consider that I 
have broken my engagement, and forfeited—everything—you 
know,” he ended, somewhat confusedly. 

Marion listened, looking out before her at the growing crop, 
drinking in the welcome words with much, much more eagerness 
than she would have shown at a speech of impassioned devotion. 
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He would stay! There was to be no further thought of paying 
back that lost premium! At first she could not speak. After a 
few moments, however, she turned to him quickly, 

“You will stay—you will stay,” she said, in a breathless sort 
of voice. “Iam glad—very glad. I can teach you—if you will 
learn. I can make you a—a practical farmer, if you only—like 
to try. I can——” 

But the joy, after the bitterness of the morning, was too much. 
To her own horror, and to Herbert’s amazement, she suddenly 
burst into tears. 

Herbert had been a “mother’s boy,” a spoilt child, used to 
emotion and to tenderness. Now that this formidable young 
woman had once shown the soft side, the feminine weakness that 
was usually hidden away so carefully, he felt at home with her in 
a moment. He put his hand on her shoulder, and shook her 
gently. 

“Don’t cry; silly girl!” said he. “Give me that long thing, 
and let me carry it indoors for you. You are tired.” 

Marion, struggling with her sobs, caught at this happy 
suggestion. 

“That’s it,” she cried, “I’m tired. Of course you—you know 
—I—I shouldn’t behave in this—this insane way—otherwise— 
—I—I never did before, I—I never—did— indeed.” 

“Do you know,” said Herbert, gently, “I think it’s a pity? 
I like you much better so. A girl oughtn’t to be so awfully 
strong-minded.” 

“ A f—farmer oughtn’t to cry. Especially when there’s a field 
of mangold-wurzel to finish weeding !” 

“Let me do it. You've only got to tell me which are mangle- 
wurzels and which are weeds.” 

“Tt’s tea-time now, I think. You needn’t begin work till to- 
morrow,” said Marion, trying to assume a pedagogic air, and 
turning in the direction of the farm-house. 

“Just one thing more I want to ask you, Miss Westerton,” 
cried Herbert, as he began to run to keep up with her, “please 
promise to cry now and then to remind me you are only mortal ; 
for if you don’t, I shall be in such a state of fright while I 


with you that everything you teach me will go out of my 
ead,” 


“Nonsense,” said Marion, now quite herself again, “you will 
get used to my beautiful manners in a day or two; and when you 
leave these wilds, the amiability of the ladies you meet will come 
as a pleasant surprise.” 

They had walked so fast that they were now half-way to the 
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house, and were both too much out of breath for further conver- 
sation. Marion, on reaching the house, ran upstairs, found Edgitha, 
and almost fell into her arms. 
“Oh, Edgitha,” she gasped out, “I—I've done it! My—my 
fascinations—have been—too much for him. He’s going to stay!” 
And, for joy, Edgitha very nearly cried too. 


Cuapter VI. 
THE PUPIL GETS ON TOO FAST. 


THERE was a subdued air of jubilation about the tea-table that 
evening which, without knowing the cause, the Reverend Wy- 
mondham Westerton in particular recognised and was grateful for. 
In spite of the anger he had felt, and indeed shown, at Herbert’s 
presumption in stigmatising a certain venture in which he had 
embarked as a swindle, his ardent belief in “ Atahualpas” had been 
a good deal damped ; for, like all owners of fluid minds, he was 
as easily depressed as he was quickly elated. He condescended to 
make inquiries about the pupil’s progress, and enlivened the 
conversation with those small and mild jokes which clergymen 
love. He asked what the next day’s lesson was to be. 

“As it is Saturday, it must be a half-holiday, I think,” said 
Marion, turning to Herbert. “It is market-day at Axbury, and 
I shan’t be back till dinner-time.” 

“ Hadn’t I better go to the market with you? I should learn 
something, shouldn’t I?” 

Marion hesitated to answer. For the first time it occurred to 
her that this plan of taking a pupil had some peculiar disadvan- 
tages. How could she make her appearance among the farmers 
who met each week at Axbury with a young fellow not much 
older than herself in tow? ‘They had all been very good, so far, 
in treating her, except for a little additional respect, exactly as if 
she had been one of themselves. Would their chivalry, however, 
stand such a test as that? If they were to tease her, even ever 
so little, she could not trust herself not to visit the annoyance on 
the cause of it. And she did not want to do that. 

Edgitha came to her rescue. 

“T don’t think you would care for another seven miles’ jog in 
the cart that you came in yesterday, would you, Mr. Dunscombe ? 
Besides, as one of the men has to go too, to see after the stall in 
the market, it would make it a heavy load for the horse.” 

“Can’t the man go some other way? I would make myself 
useful, I assure you, Miss Marion.” 
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She was still feeling so grateful to him for his amends of the 
afternoon that she nodded and said, 
~ “Allright. Ben can go with John Gibbs and the live stock. 
You will have to amuse yourself as best you can while I’m doing 
my buying and selling. And you'll have to get up very early in 
the morning: I start at five.” 

Herbert was as pleased as a child at the prospect. 

“You see, you like to have the place to yourself on Saturday 
mornings,” said Marion to Edgitha in an aside, which, however, 
caught Herbert’s ear and puzzled him. 

He could understand a clergyman’s liking Saturday morning 
to himself for the preparation of his sermon; but why the 
clergyman’s daughter ? 

“ He’s only a boy after all, and he looks upon this as a fresh 
game,” said Edgitha to Marion, when they were alone together 
that night. 

This remark Marion repeated to the subject of it, with much 
added scorn, as they started in the market-cart next morning. 

“ No, I’m not,” he replied flatly, manipulating the rope-mended 
reins so as to avoid the knots ; “ there’s nothing manly in wearing 
a long face without reason, and a farmer I always imagined to be 
a jolly fellow. And I believe I can teach you something, though 
not as much nor as well as you can teach me. In fact,” he added, 
with a touch of mischief, for he was brimming over with high 
spirits, “I’m pleased to see that you’ve taken one lesson already.” 

Marion blushed crimson ; for she knew, although he was dis- 
creet enough to look out straight before him instead of at her as 
he spoke, that he alluded to the fact that she had on a pair of 
well-worn kid gloves, that she had done something to freshen up 
the big bow of ribbon which was the sole trimming of her straw 
hat, and that she had a flower pinned to her dress on the left-hand 
side, just under the collar. She laughed, not quite sure whether 
to be offended or to be contemptuously amused. She decided to 
answer in a very matter-of-fact tone. 

“This burst of splendour won’t last, and so you mustn’t come 
with me again. I can’t live up to that, nor can my cart, nor my 
harness. Besides, I don’t care to form part of a picture of ‘The 
King and the Beggar Maid,’ or ‘The Prince and the Pauper.’” 

“But you should care! You should be stung to emulation. 
Above all, you should have your harness properly mended ; and as 
for the cart, I'll give it a coat of paint myself, and if I spoil my 
own coat in the operation, I shall be a better match for the 
turn-out?” 

Marion was aghast at his audacity. 
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“In this part of the world, Mr. Dunscombe,” she said frigidly, 
“we judge a man by his character, not his coat; his habits, not 
his harness.” 

“But might not the rope-harness suggest that the habits were 
careless?” suggested the irrepressible pupil. “I don’t mean that 
appearances are everything, but they are something, aren’t they ?” 

Then there was a long and inspiriting wrangle before Marion 
would own that she perhaps was a little too careless about 
appearances, and when they reached Axbury she had a bright 
colour in her cheeks, and looked as if she would not suffer much 
from the fresh burden upon her time of giving lessons in practical 
farming. 

Ben was waiting at the market-place to unload the cart, and 
Herbert insisted on helping him; while Marion went to the great 
yellow-washed inn where the farmers met to transact their 
business ; and having, unlike her male associates, no business at 
the bar to follow her bargains in the farmers’ room, she was 
quickly again on the market-place, where she saw, rather to her 
uneasiness, a crowd round the stall where Ben ought to have been 
presiding. Pressing her way through the throng, she found, to 
her dismay, that Ben had disappeared, and that his place was 
being held by her promising “ pupil,” who, with an easy manner 
and a gracious smile, was selling pounds of butter and dozens of 
new-laid eggs, and at the same time loudly calling attention to 
the merits of a pen of live hens by the side of the stall. The 
farmers’ wives and the townsfolk were laughing both at him and 
with him, but they were buying too, and Herbert was doing a 
roaring trade with the laughing women. He took no notice of 
Marion except by throwing at her one mischievous glance; he 
had a notion that it would be contrary to etiquette to give her 
any greeting. She came up tohim, however, from the back of the 
stall, and said close to his ear, 

“What are you doing? This sort of thing is not included in 
practical farming !” 

“No, but I’m taking the extras,” he answered, with a twinkle 
in his eye. ‘Go away; I’m doing it all beautifully. Ben told me 
the price of everything, and ——” He turned to a peremptory 
middle-aged lady customer, with a basket on her arm, who was 
pulling at his sleeve, and pointing to some butter. “Our very 
best, ma’am ; and you know what our best is!” 

Marion, after a moment of speechless dismay, was laughing till 
the tears ran down her cheeks. But as her arrival caused the 


crowd respectfully to diminish, and trade slackened, she said, 
reproachfully 
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“You have been making me a laughing-stock! Iheard you tell | 
those people something about being my pupil.” 

“No, indeed. I told them something which they thought a 
much better joke than that. I told them I was the Rector’s 
pupil.” 

“You did ?” 

“Yes, for theology. It made that fat one quite apoplectic. 
Yes, ma’am ”—to a customer—“1 can recommend these hens for 
laying. Let me choose you the one I fancy most myself.” 

“Where’s Ben?” asked Marion, wiping her eyes. ‘“ You 
mustn’t do this. It’s humiliating.” 

“Go away, then. I didn’t ask you to talk tome. A man came 
up and asked Ben to show him the Criddock shorthorns. So I took 
his place. But he doesn’t sell half as fast as I do.” 

Marion rushed away in search of Ben; and wisely refraining 
from further interference with the enthusiastic salesman, finished 
her morning’s work with the purchase of some implements for 
hay-making. She was occupied in this manner when she heard a 
gleeful whisper in her ear: 

“T’ve sold everything off—not so much as a pat of butter or an 
egg left!” 

Marion, who had been talking to an old farmer of sixty-five or 
more, blushed. The old man glanced from the girl to the smart 
young fellow by her side, and nodded, good-humouredly. 

“Got a beau! That’s right,” said he. 

Whereat both young people grew shy, and began to talk 
quickly, avoiding each other’s eyes. 

But by the time they started to return in the market-cart, 
Marion, having entirely recovered her self-possession, took her 
pupil severely to task for his levity. 

“Tt is almost 2n/fra dig. for me to have a stall in the market at 
all,” she said, “ even though I, of course, don’t attend to it my- 
self. But I have it because it pays. But it is not for you to have 
anything to do with it. What would your uncle, Sir James, say 
if he thought we allowed you to sell eggs?” 

“Why, he would say you wanted a pushing young man to wake 
you up. And men have to do queerer things than that out in 
Manitoba !” 


“Yes, but here, whatever you may think, you are not quite so 
far from civilisation.” 

So they squabbled in a more or less friendly fashion on the way 
back ; and Edgitha, meeting her sister on her return, exclaimed: 


“How bright you look, child! You've done well to-day, I 
can see.” 
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“ Not better than usual. But that wretched boy has been giving 
me a lot of trouble.” 


“Who? Ben?” 


“No, no. This Dunscombe boy. I’m afraid he’s going to be 
more than I can manage.” 


“Oh, well, somehow or other I don’t think it will hurt you for 
a little while.” 


And Edgitha was too wise to say any more. 


Caapter VII. 
A CRUEL REQUEST. 


Manton looked out of her bedroom window next morning, and a 
frown crossed her face. There was the “pupil,” on the lawn 
below, looking, in his decorous church-going black coat and light 
trousers, more out of keeping than ever with the ladies he was to 
accompany. She stared indignantly at the back of his head for 
some moments, and then turned from the window. Something 
must be done; but what? She looked at the oft-washed white 
piqué frock which she had complacently put on every summer 
Sunday for the last three years. Never before had she recognised 
the fact that white piqué is a stiff, uncompromising abomination ; 
but she did now. There was one alternative; but it was an awful 
one—hazardous, revolutionary. The summer before, the Bishop 
had come down to hold a confirmation, and had stayed at the 
Rectory. To do honour to this event, the girls had each had a 
brand new frock, to be worn just those two days, since when 
those frocks had been laid by in cotton-wool and lavender, as it 
were, until some other stupendous occurrence should call them 
forth from their hiding-place. 

With a loudly beating heart, Marion asked herself if that 
stupendous occurrence had not come now? She tore open the 
drawer sacred to so much magnificence, and drew forth the 
treasure. It was made of French merino of the palest grey, and, 
if simple, was rather pretty. Marion looked at it with reverence, 
and then, overcome with horror at her temerity, was about to 
thrust it back again, when Herbert’s voice, whistling very softly 
to himself, made her glance out again. There was no help for 
it; that coat of his cried aloud for the French merino. Marion, 
blushing in her solitude, and wondering what the other girls 
would say, what horrible unspoken jests their eyes would throw 
at her, shook out the creases of the gala frock, and put it on. But 
it did not satisfy her after all? What did she look but just a 
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dumpy girl with a broad, bumpy forehead? That forehead might 
be covered up, at all events. She would be teased more than 
ever; but what did that matter now that she was “in for it”? 
Her hair was curly; it was easy enough to bring a few light 
tendrils on her forehead. And it did make a difference! 

Having taken this plunge, Marion ran downstairs to breakfast, 
and met Herbert at the hall door. He looked at her with 
ingenuous surprise. 

“ Oh, why don’t you always do your hair like that ?” he asked, 
having established himself already as her adviser on points of 
appearance. “It does seem curious to keep it for Sundays, like 
the school children.” 

“T don’t keep it for Sundays,” she answered haughtily. 

And then she was spared the trouble of finding an explanation, 
for she heard Edgitha on the stairs, and turned guiltily to meet 
her. Could she believe her eyes? Edgitha had on her bishop’s 
frock too—a thin black silk. The girls did not look each other 
in the face, but they felt nervous about meeting the shy, sharp- 
tongued youngest sister. At that moment Mabel, who was down 
first, ran in from her poultry yard with a basket in her hand. 
Oh joy! she wore her grey merino, carefully covered certainly 
by an all-round apron. 

Mamma was “ got at,” and warned of the coming display, 
just as she, who was always daintily dressed, was taking out of 
its box a cap made of Honiton lace—which had been in her 
family a hundred years. But of course poor dreamy papa spoilt 
it all. 

“Dear me, how smart you all are!” was his comment as soon 
asheappeared. “I suppose this is in your honour, Mr. Dunscombe, 
for I don’t think it can be in mine.” 

Then there were some shy smiles, and some not unbecoming 
blushes, and the event was over. 

The Reverend Wymondham had two livings, that of Criddock, 
and that of Pinkton-on-the-Soke, some three or four miles off. 
He held one service in each every Sunday, morning and afternoon 
alternately. For this morning it was the turn of Criddock. 

Criddock church was small and old, and the devastating hand 
of the restorer had, for lucky lack of funds, passed over it but 
lightly. The Rector, having ‘no ear,” encouraged congregational 
singing, with some unique results. There was a magnificently 
over-dressed family in a big pew close to the pulpit; it was that 
of a London umbrella-maker, who had taken a “place” in the 
neighbourhood, and who was playing, all by himself and without 
any encouragement, at “county families.” There was a solicitor, 
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a doctor; there were their families, a sprinkling of summer 
visitors, and then there were the farmers and the villagers. 

To Herbert’s surprise, the Rector preached a capital sermon ; 
vigorous, clear, practical, just the sort of address the young man 
would have expected him not to deliver. On the way home, 
Herbert ventured on some modest compliments. The Rector, 
however, seemed surprised and rather annoyed. 

“Oh, well, to tell you the truth,” he said, with a somewhat 
contemptuous smile, “I can’t preach to a congregation of that 
sort without brains or education. My own sermons were con- 
sidered—at this distance of time I may, I hope, say it without 
vanity—rather good at Cambridge. But they wouldn’t do for 
honest Giles—oh, dear no. In fact, I generally get my daughter 
Edgitha, who understands these good folk, to put together a few 
simple sentences on a text and headings which I give her.” 

“ Oh, I see,” said Herbert, with a vision before his mind’s eye 
of the long-winded, frigid, academic lumber from which Edgitha’s 
sermon had saved him. 

He was glad the Rector had confessed his obligation. But then 
Mr. Westerton did not think his daughter’s address worthy of 
his own powers. 

It was a pleasant, peaceful day. They walked to Pinkton for 
the afternoon service, to a little plain village church from which 
it had been worth nobody’s while to remove the old-fashioned 
three-decker pulpit, with its red cushions trimmed with yellow 
fringe. And in the evening the young ones sang hymns in the 
cold and formal drawing-room, a state apartment which cast a 
decorous depression over everybody. Then early bed-time, to 
prepare for the duties of the morrow. 

Herbert began the next day badly, by appearing in a ready- 
made labourer’s coat much too big for him, and a hat shaped like 
a pudding basin, which he had bought in Axbury market. Then, 
when Marion made her morning tour of the fields, she found the 
scarecrow in the bean-field decked out in all the glory of the 
velveteen coat and light-brown hat, at which she had scoffed, 
and furnished moreover with a crook-stick tied with a scarlet 
ribbon. 

“Don’t be angry,” said he softly, as she turned upon him. 
“It’s just to remind me of what I looked like, and so prevent my 
making myself ridiculous again.” 

And he tilted the pudding-basin over his eyes and went on 
gravely hoeing. 

“ You are making me look ridiculous, you know that,” she said 
fiercely. ‘The men have been laughing so at these antics of 
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yours that they can scarcely do their work. You have no personal 
dignity, for all your grand London clothes!” 

“ Well,” said he, “if I put on my own things again, and hand 
over these togs to Ben, will you promise to revile me no more?” 

“Oh, yes, anything!” answered she testily. ‘ But I must tell 
you that you are demoralising the place, just when I want them to 
work hard at the hay-making too!” 

“ Don’t be afraid. I don’t think I’ve done any harm; and you 
will see that I shall set them all an example of hard work the day 
after to-morrow.” 

He was right. On the Wednesday, when the hay-cutting began, 
Herbert threw himself into the work, not without a feeling that it 
was all “great fun,” but none the less thoroughly for that. And 
the three girls, with whom life had been a little too hard, a little 
too matter-of-fact, found that, in some wonderful way, a new zest 
had been put into their every-day avocations. The Rector too, to 
Herbert’s great uneasiness, began to appreciate the fact that he 
had at last a masculine intellect to which to unbosom himself, and 
to confide to him some of his own hallucinations as to the fortunes 
to be made in the City. 

“ But not by outsiders, I think, sir,” submitted Herbert defer- 
entially, on the Wednesday evening when, tired out by his exer- 
tions in the hay-field, he had to drag his limbs wearily round the 
garden, while Mr. Westerton unfolded to him the secrets of 
theoretical success. 

“No man need be an outsider in this era of cheap printing,” 
said the Rector dogmatically. “I must tell you I quite agree 
with your views about mines, They may turn out well—in fact, I 
must own I have an interest in one which you think ill of, but from 
which Iiexpect great things, great things. But they are risky, 
certainly risky. The thing to put one’s money in is railways, by 
all means railways.” 

“Some railways, sir,” said the young fellow dubiously. 

“The best, of course. Now I have in my mind a little invest- 
ment of that sort which I shall most certainly carry out with the 
profits I shall make by selling my gold-mine—I—I mean my 
mining shares, which I shall do at the very first rise.” 

There was no arguing with fatuity likethis. Herbert got away 
as soon as he could. 

But as the Rector continued to force his confidences upon him, 
always ignoring discouragement and harping on the one string of 
future speculation, he at last thought it best to hint to the two 
elder girls the true state of aflairs—for he noticed that as the 
prospects of the “ Atahualpa’s Rock Gold Mine” grew blacker day 
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by day, the poor Rector clung with fresh ardour to his hope of 
making a great stroke in railways. 

“And not railways that are any good, or in fact that anybody 
ever heard of ; but some proposed line in South America, And I 
assure you the whole thing is just about as likely to be profitable 
as a Submarine Switchback Railway Company.” 

It was clear from this warning that Herbert guessed where the 
Rector would come for help to carry out his plans. So that 
Edgitha, without heeding his presence, looked across at her sister 
and said: 

“You really must be firm this time, Marion. It would be 
wicked, knowing what you do, to let your money be thrown 
away.” 

Herbert chimed in shyly but earnestly : 

“Please forgive me for taking such a liberty, but I do hope that 
you will listen to what your sister says. It is just as I’ve told you, 
and this speculation fever gets worse if it’s encouraged.” 

Marion got up, looking grave and troubled. 

“T see that,” she said. “You are quite right. I will not do it 
again.” 

Poor child! Her resolution was soon put to the test. “Ata- 
hualpas” went rapidly down in the market, until at last the 
company “smashed up,” as Herbert put it, and poor Mr. Wester- 
ton’s precious shares became so much waste paper. Edgitha and 
Marion, having been warned of the coming crash, cried secretly 
over the disappointment which their father’s grave and harassed 
looks betrayed to them. Marion trembled when, that evening, 
after tea, her father put his hand upon her shoulder, and said : 

“T want to speak to you, dear. Come into the study.” 

She followed him, feeling as cold as ice, and with a face 
white and set as if carved in marble. She was suffering acute 
tortures, though only Edgitha could have known it from her 
manner. 

“Marion,” he began, in the persuasive, pathetic, humble voice 
which had so often proved effective with her before, “ you will be 
sorry to hear, dear, that I’ve had a great disappointment, a dis- 
appointment under which I can only bear up by the help of your 
affection, and your mother’s, and your sisters’.” 

Marion stood quite still, looking down, trying to murmur some 
words of sympathy ; but though her voice was hoarse and scarcely 
under control, her tone sounded hard and dry. He had not 
expected this check, and he looked up in some displeasure. 

“TI repeat, Marion, that without your devotion and—and pecu- 
niary assistance, I should be simply helpless and hopeless. But 
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I am glad to tell you, to mitigate this blow, that I have in my 
mind a way out of our difficulties, an investment which even our 
cynical young friend Dunscombe” (and the Rector looked at his 
daughter as if he thought this a clever stroke) “ considers a good 
and safe one.” 

He believed what he said, with the fatuity of those whose ears 
can receive only what they wish to hear. 

Still Marion made no answer, but remained looking down with 
that curious iron-bound look which had already struck him un- 
comfortably as being new and strange. 

“Well,” said he sharply, “ well! have you nothing to say?” 

“T am very sorry, papa, to hear of your difficulties, very, very 
sorry.” 

“Of course you are; and you will help me, my dear, I know, as 
well and as generously as you have often helped me before.” 

Her lips gave forth no sound, but she slowly shook her head. 

“Oh, nonsense, child, this tis nonsense, this is absurd! I—I— 
Why don’t you answer? You will help me, will you not? with 
money, not so much, but a little. I must have a little.” 

He was getting restless, excited. If Marion had looked up, she 
would have seen the gambler’s fire in his eyes. But although she 
did not lift her head, her voice, when she at last spoke, was quiet 
and firm. 


“T am very, very sorry, papa. I cannot give you any more 
money.” 

“What! You would see the chance, I don’t say of a fortune, 
but of a modest competence, lost through your folly, your nig- 
gardliness—I really can use no other words. It is monstrous, 
impossible. It is undutiful, besides, when it is I, your father, 
who ask.” 

He had gone much too far in this speech, and betrayed such 
childish inaccuracy and unreasonableness that, in spite of herself, 
Marion’s judgment was confirmed. 

“Tam very, very sorry, papa; but I have no money by me 
except what I want for the expenses of my farm.” 

“Well, there is live stock—there are crops—you could raise 
money on them.” 

Marion flushed crimson. She saw, as she had never seen before, 
the reckless, insane selfishness which would wreck the whole 
household to gratify his whim. She answered quite shortly : 

“T cannot do that.” 

There was a moment’s pause, a heart-wringing pause for 
Marion, who heard her father’s breath coming in short gasps, as 
of a man in great agony of some kind. 
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“Go,” he said at last, in a husky voice; “go away. You are 
selfish, wicked, ungrateful. I have no more to say to you.” 

Then, as she turned to leave the room, she shot one glance at 
his face, and the expression on it struck terror into her heart. 
She did not say the words to herself, but she had the impression 
forced in upon her most strongly, that he was desperate, that he 
was in the mood to do something, she did not know what, but 
something which was a crime, 


Carter VIII. 
A SHADOW FALLS ON THE FARM. 


Manion found Herbert waiting for her inside the porch—his face 
told that he had guessed she would want some consolation after 
her visit to the study, and that he was prepared to administer it. 
Having arrogated a brother’s right to the girl’s confidence, he was 
not behindhand in the matter of a brother’s duties. 

“T have some fruit for you,” he said. “ Let us goand eat it on 
a haycock.” 

They were getting in the hay from a meadow which Marion had 
not considered forward enough to cut with the rest. 

But Marion was in no mood for trivial enjoyments. 

“T don’t want any fruit this evening, thank you.” 

“Where are you going then?” 

Mechanically she had taken her hat from the stand in the 
hall. 

“T must go and see how they are getting on with the lining of 
that silo.” 

“You needn’t trouble about that. I was there right up 
to tea-time, and Ben said they wouldn’t leave it until it was 
done.” 

“ Oh, well, I must go and see it.” 

She dashed out through the garden, and he followed. She was 
in the humour to find fault, but there was not much fault to be 
found. She had had a silo pit on the farm for two years, but 
having suffered some loss through the draining of water into the 
pit, she had this year, with Herbert’s encouragement and active 
assistance, had it floored and lined with Portland cement concrete. 
This work having been left till so late, it had had to be done very 
quickly, and Herbert had used his arms valiantly at the task. 
But all she could now find to say was: 

“ What a mess they’ve made with the cement!” 

“Well, it’s not exactly work for the drawing-room table, you 
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know. Don’t you think we’ve got it done rather quickly, consider- 
ing that there was the windrowing of the hay going on too?” 

“Oh, yes.” 

“ And—I say—don’t you think it’s too bad of you to visit 
somebody else’s sins on me? It isn’t as if I wasn’t ready to 
comfort you if you wanted comforting, you know.” 

Marion drew herself up, and frowned. 

“T don’t want anybody to comfort me ; I want somebody I can 
scold, I want somebody that I can throw things at, and who will 
throw things back at me, until—until I’m tired out, too tired 
even to think.” 

“Poor child!” said Herbert. ‘“ You may throw things at me, 
if you like, but I can’t promise to throw them back at you. I 
should be afraid of hurting you. Where are you off to?” 

Marion was moving away. 

“Tm just going to the end of the field and back. Then I 
shall be better.” 

Herbert seated himself on a stile and waited for her. When 
she returned she had, as she had prophesied, recovered her usual 
manner. 

“T think,” she said, “I'll just go up into the loft of the long 
barn, and see whether my swallows have left their nest yet. The 
young ones will be able to fly by this time.” 

They went to the barn, and they got up in the loft; but it was 
getting too dark to find the nests. So they came down again, and 
Marion proposed a visit to the shippen to see the cows. Herbert 
understood this restlessness, aud presently, while she was patting 
the neck of one of the beasts, he said : 

“ You can be quite tender to a cow, although you can scarcely 
be civil toa man. Why do you shut yourself up in yourself so?’ 

“Cows can’t- hurt one; mencan. My gentle old moo-cows 
give me their milk to sell and make money with ; then men come 
and beg me for that money to throw into the gutter.” 

“You haven’t let him have it this time, have you?” asked he 
in a low voice. 

“ No.” 

“That’s right. I’m so glad.” 

“No, it isn’t right, and there’s nothing to be glad about. I 
wish I hadn’t done it. I’m so miserable, and——” 

She stopped. She had not meant to say even that. The words 
had. slipped from her in an outburst of passionate feeling drawn 
forth by the sympathy in the young man’s tone. 

“Miserable! There, there, there,’ he patted her hands, and 
stroked them as if she had been a child; “I know it. Otherwise 
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you couldn’t have been so hard and so unkind to me, when I’ve 
worked like a nigger all day just in the hope that you would 
be pleased.” 

Marion’s hands trembled in his; she looked frightened. For 
the touch of his fingers to-night, when she was distressed, excited, 
and over-wrought, moved her strangely, and brought those tears, 
which she considered so contemptible, near to hereyes. She drew 
her hands away, not with a characteristically abrupt movement, 
but very, very gently. 

“Thank you,” she said. “ Yes, ampleased. You work much 
harder than I expected = 

“From such an idiot.” 

“And you save me a great deal of worry already, by the way 
you look after things.” 

“Do you really mean that?—that Iam a help to you? I do 
hope you mean it,” said Herbert, with almost boyish earnestness 
and eagerness. ‘“ Do you know—ever since that first day, when 
Major Byrne told me all about you, and what a splendid girl you 
are, I’ve said to myself, night and morning: ‘I'll never rest till 
I’ve shown that girl that I am fit to black her shoes, though she 
doesn’t think so.’ ” 

“Oh, don’t, don’t,” said Marion in real distress and perplexity. 
“What nonsense are you talking! You think you are going to 
get round me just as you have got round Edgitha and Mabel. 
But you are not. I maintain my independence. Come in to 
supper.” 

She turned in the direction of the house, and walked so rapidly 

that there was no chance of further conversation. She felt 
‘perturbed, puzzled, angry with herself for being touched by his 
words, which nevertheless rang in her ears with the grateful 
sound of seldom-heard praise. He was only a boy, she said to 
herself contemptuously, as she seemed to feel again the touch 
of his hands, and the odd thrill it had given her. She was not 
going to succumb to him like the other ladies of the family, who, 
all three, were becoming positively slavish in their devotion, 
quarrelling over the mending of his gloves, and disputing for 
the honour of arranging his necktie. He was just a kind- 
hearted boy, but he must not be spoilt, and she was not going to 
have a hand in spoiling him. 

So she ran on without another word or another look for him, 
until they turned into the garden, where Marion found her eldest 
sister watching for her with an anxious face. 

“Have you seen papa, Marion ?” she asked. 

The other shook her head. ‘ Why, where has he gone?” 
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“I—I don’t know. Don’t look so frightened. It’s only that— 
that he called me into his study, a little while ago, and asked me 
for some money. I had none, and I told him so. At last he pre- 
vailed upon me to do what I did not like to do, to ask Mabel for 
some of her poultry-money for him. So I went to her, and—and 
she was firmer than either you or I. When she heard what it was 
for, she flatly refused: she said, what is quite true, that she 
always had been ready, and always would be ready, to let me have 
it for the housekeeping, but not for papa to waste.” 

“ And then—what then?” 

“When I told him that, there came a curious look in his eyes— 
a horrible look—a sort of—of cunning. And he snatched up his 
hat and ran out; and I—I can’t think where he has gone.” 

“Tl go and look for him, and tell him supper is ready,” said 
Marion. 

And running past Herbert, who had hung back to let the girls 
finish their murmured colloquy, she returned to the fields. A 
presentiment of evil was not astonishing in the circumstances, 
and the girl saw a terrible significance in trifles which at another 
time might have escaped her notice altogether. She found her 
father gazing in the now fast-fading light at one of the corn- 
fields, which lay on a hill sloping to the south. The grain was 
yellowing towards harvest, but night had already begun to cast 
her grey veil over the gold, and the sea was just a dark-blue line 
in the distance. Marion did not speak to her father, did not come 
close to him. But she watched him as he made a tour of the 
meadows and of the cattle-sheds and barns, and it seemed to her 
that there was something furtive in his walk, something guilty 
in his manner. 

She gave no hint of her suspicions to Edgitha when she returned 
to the supper-table; but, whenever she glanced at her father 
during the course of the meal, she seemed to see on his face an 
expression which roused her fears afresh. 

Next day the Rector left home immediately after breakfast, 
without a word to any one, and did not return until dinner-time. 
He was not a devoted enough worker in his parish for this event 
to excite any surprise, and Marion expressed her feeling on the 
subject that afternoon to Herbert, who had ridden over to Axbury 
that morning for the new reins which he had persuaded Marion to 
buy for Jenny. 

“The Rector! Why, he was at Axbury,” said Herbert with a 
sort of reticence in his manner. “I think Major Byrne took him 
over in his dog-cart.” 

“At Axbury! What can he have been doing there ?” 
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Herbert said nothing. 

“You saw him there?” 

we 

“ Well, tell me where you saw him—quick!” 

“ He was going into a house in one of those little crooked streets 
off the market-place. There was a plate on the door with the 
name ‘ Farebrother & Co.’” 

Marion grew white as she listened. Herbert could say nothing 
to reassure her; he knew she had jumped to the same conclusion 
as he had done. 

All that day she tried to see her father alone; but, more 
cunning than she, he invented a dozen little contrivances for 
escaping her; so that, on the following morning, which was 
Saturday, she had to start for Axbury without having been able 
to ask him the question she had ready. When she returned, 
Edgitha met her, looking very much disturbed. 

“ Marion,” she said, “I don’t know how to tell you something 
which happened this morning. Yet I must. It is something 
which frightens me. Mind, perhaps I am wrong; perhaps I am 
doing some one an injustice.” 

Marion, who had been busily unharnessing Jenny without a 
second glance at her sister, gave a short laugh. 

“Not if ‘somebody’ is papa,” shesaid. “Goon, I dare say I 
have guessed it.” 

“ About ten o’clock somebody called to see papa, and I heard 
two men’s voices. Then they all went out. So presently I went 
to see where they had gone. They were all together looking over 
the farm—looking over everything—and the men were taking 
notes. They were like the people one sees at sales, and—and that 
sort of thing.” 

Marion only nodded, and went on with her work. Her sister 
waited, rather frightened by this quiet manner of taking the 
suspicious news; but when the other looked up, Edgitha gave a 
little cry. The girl’s lips were white ; her eyes looked so large, 
that her whole face seemed to have shrunk. She still said 
nothing, but led Jenny into her stall, and then returned quickly 
to the house, and went straight to the study. 

It was the usual etiquette of the household, if repeated taps at 
the door received no attention, to respect the scholar’s abstrac- 
tion, and go away. But now Marion, finding that three raps 
produced no answer, had the temerity to turn the handle and go 
in. The Rector, not expecting to be disturbed, was surprised 
with a financial paper in his hand, studying the money-market, 
He bounced up on his daughter’s entrance, in indignation which 
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turned to embarrassment when he saw the expression on her 
face. 

“T am engaged, and—and cannot be disturbed,” he said 
hurriedly. 

“Papa,” said Marion in a tremulous voice, “you have been 
raising money on the crops, and on the live stock on the farm. It 
is of no use to deny it, for I know it.” 

“Deny it! Good gracious me! Who talks of denying it?”’ 
said the Rector, alternately rising from his chair and again sitting 
down in it, as if uncertain which attitude gave him the greater 
advantage. He continued, while he spoke, restlessly to move the 
bundles of papers which lay on his writing-table. “Really you 
presume to talk as if you had a right of interference in my 
affairs!” 

“T have a right in this, papa. I have earned it by my work in 
managing the farm.” 

“Then pray don’t let your notion of your rights cause you to 
forget the respect due to me.” 

“Papa, listen. The money I let you have in the spring has 
eaten up all my margin of profit. I have to reckon on the harvest 
and on the sale of my young cattle this autumn to pull me through 
the winter, and to pay for the manures and the repairing of the 
sheds and fences. If you do this—if you speculate with money 
raised on the crops and the stock, you—you will ruin us all.” 

“'Tut-tut, what nonsense!” There was a note of despair in the 
girl’s appeal which made the Rector uneasy, confident as he always 
was at the outset of a fresh “ financial undertaking.” “This is no 
speculation at all; it is a certainty, an absolute certainty. Look 
here, Marion, I will make you a promise. You are a good girl; 
you work very hard; you deserve consideration, and you shall 
have it. This venture of mine—this investment, I mean—will 
not make my fortune or yours; but, since you wish it, it shall be 
my last. With the money I make by it, which you shall share 
equally with me, you can make some handsome additions to the 
stock of your farm; and then I give up the City for evermore.” 

Marion uttered a hoarse, short laugh. 

“Yes, papa, and I give up my farm for evermore. I’m not 
going to work hard just to see my poor beasts starve.” 

The Rector spluttered and stammered, was “amazed,” “ dis- 
gusted ;” but the young girl-farmer did not hear him. The worn, 
shabby carpet on the floor; the whitewashed ceiling, with its rude 
centre beam; the rows upon rows of rough shelves, with their 
burden of ponderous, dingy books: these all danced before her 
eyes, and faded behind the veil of her rushing tears, into the 
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picture of her beloved fields, as she had seen them so often, wind- 
swept, played upon by the swift-passing shadows of the clouds. 
She loved those fields as if they had been alive. Indeed, were 
they not alive? Was it not life—crateful, teeming life—which 
beat in the rich brown bosom of the earth, and yielded up, in 
return for her watchful care, rich store of root and grain? Why, 
the crops themselves were confidants to her, absorbing the senti- 
ment of her young heart: she mourned secretly for each field-ful 
of grain when the sickle had laid it low. The ground looked so 
bare: in the crop which she had watched ripening she seemed to 
miss the face of an old friend. 

She crept out of the room like a wounded animal, and stumbled 
against somebody in the little hall. It was that Herbert, of 
course; but she did not stop to speak to him. Unless she got 
some of the sweet air of the fields into her lungs immediately she 
would suffocate. 
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Chrough Chinese Spectacles. 


Carn, we all know, is topsy-turvydom. Every visitor or writer 
—and every visitor to China is sure to become a writer on China 
sooner or later—-insists on the strange perversity that leads 
the Chinese to do everything the wrong way. Their men wear 
petticoats, their women-folk the trews, as Wingrove Cooke 
announced some thirty years ago; they build their houses from 
the top downwards, in defiance of all Western laws of gravity. 
Even in the lesser concerns of life this contrariness of disposition 
pursues them; their chess manuals give black the lead, and at all 
card games the cards are dealt néddershins, the way the sun does 
not go, while the dealer deals to himself first. Perhaps, however, 
the most convincing proof of perversity is to be found in the fact 
that the one perfectly delightful month, the month of bright 
blue skies and balmy breezes, the month in South China wherein 
it is enough—for any reasonable lazy European—“ not to be 
doing, but to be,” is November. 

Yet all this, when we come to think of it, is slightly un- 
philosophical. The Chinese sat at the feet of Confucius in the 
decorum of embroidered skirts and flowing sleeves, when our 
doubtless noble, but certainly unlettered, ancestors ran wild in 
woods, with very little to cover them except a layer or two of 
woad. What right, then, have we to stigmatise Chinese customs 
as perverse because they differ from those we borrowed from our 
more civilised neighbours a mere trifle of a thousand years or so 
ago? Surely it is the Chinaman who has the right, as first finder, 
to call his ways and habits orthodox, and to set them up as a 
standard by which to gauge our own. And this, indeed, is what 
he has done and will continue to do. Yet it is not easy even for 
the most philosophical of us to put ourselves in a Chinaman’s 
place and view our Western civilisation through Chinese 
spectacles. The idea is no new one, of course. Goldsmith 
struck it in the ‘Citizen of the World,’ but all Goldsmith had to 
work with was a volume or two of the Annales published by the 
French missionaries to China of the seventeenth century. Lien 
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Chi Altangi would be scoffed at nowadays as a most palpable 
fraud : there is not enough of the real Chinaman in him to pass 
muster at a fancy-dress ball. The story of Charles Lamb’s anent 
the discovery of roast pig might as well be brought up as a 
serious sketch of Chinese manners. But it is not likeiy that 
Goldsmith hoped or intended to deceive any of his readers, or to 
delude them into the belief that there was a genuine Mongolian 
chiel among them takin’ notes. The case is slightly altered 
nowadays. We sometimes read, usually in an American paper, 
but sometimes in our own sober reviews, certain comments on 
Western life, professing to be written by a Chinaman. I don’t of 
course refer to Laurence Oliphant’s amusing skits, but to 
ebulitions signed by “Colonel” Wang or “Secretary of Lega- 
tion” Chang. These must, it is regretable to say, be viewed 
with the profoundest distrust ; Chang and Wang have had little 
to do with their production except the signing of their respective 
names, and even these have usually been spelt for them. No, 
the only way to discover what a Chinaman really thinks and 
writes about us is to go to China for it. Here we are not 
disappointed, but on the contrary may have (provided we can 
read Chinese) a treatise on our habits quite as amusing as any 
invented by ourselves, and undoubtedly genuine. 

Last year there appeared in the principal Shanghai newspaper, 
the North China Herald, a translation of a little book entitled 
‘Desultory Notes on Western Customs.’ The original work was 
published in China in 1884 by one Hsiao-weng of Siling, and how 
he came into possession of it illustrates (at least we hope it does) 
one striking difference between Chinese ideas of copyright and 
those obtaining, we will not say in America but in Europe. He 
called, he tells us in his preface, on a friend of his, a magistrate 
named Yuan Hsiang-fu, who had just returned from a tour in 
Western countries. On Yuan’s table lay a manuscript, the record 
of his experience abroad. This his visitor pounced upon and 
borrowed. “TI intended,” he naively observes, “to copy it, but 
before I could do so the author asked for it back; and so it is 
only such portions of it as I can remember that I am now able to 
send to press.” We have then in this brochure not the intrepid 
traveller’s own commentaries but his perfidious friend’s fallible 
recollections of them. Still, for our present purpose of seeing 
ourselves as Chinese see us, these will do perhaps quite as well. 

The first of Yuan or Hsiao-weng’s desultory notes is on the 
important question of home rule: 


“The western custom,” he writes, “is to consider the right hand to be 
the place of honour, and to pay more respect to a woman than to a man ; 
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hence when walking together a woman will precede a man, and when 
sitting down will sit on the right, he on the left.” 


It is perhaps unnecessary to observe that no principle is more 
thoroughly established in China than the superiority of the left- 
hand side. Last century, however, the whole machinery of 
government was deranged for weeks by a heretic who maintained 
that of two tablets hung on a wall precedence ought to be given 
to that on the right. The Council of State was summoned, and 
after an anxious and protracted debate the Emperor decided, ex 
cathedra, that the heretic was correct; for tablets hung on a wall, 
particularly an imperial wall, must be regarded from the point of 
view of the wall itself, and not from that of a mere untitled 
spectator. To return, though, to our womankind. “ Husband 
and wife,” continues Yuan, “ go arm in arm along the street, yet 
no one smiles; a husband will perform any menial office before 
his wife and no one jeer at him.” The author of an ingenious 
native work, ‘The Sights of Shanghai,’ draws attention to this 
reprehensible practice on the part of foreigners and their wives, 
who “ stroll about the public garden arm in arm and shoulder to 
shoulder, without any show of bashfulness,” for no Chinaman 
(except in a Frenchman’s book) ever takes a man’s arm, much less 
a woman’s. In ‘ Le Fleuve des Perles,’ published this year with a 
laudatory preface by “Général Tcheng Ki-tong,” the provincial 
judge is represented as walking arm in arm with a widow through 
a main thoroughfare in Canton. The situation is striking and 
novel, for the majority of Chinese judges would as soon think of 
walking with a balloon or a cassowary as with a widow, if, which 
is very very doubtful, they ever thought of walking at all. 

On the subject of walking, Yuan has a further note : 


“When three or four are in company, and are passing idly along the 
streets, they must walk abreast, and not in any straggling fashion. 
Should they meet a woman, etiquette requires them to make way for her, 
and in so making way they must pass to the right and not to the left.” 


Now China is a country of nice gradations, where a younger 
orother may not presume to walk abreast of an elder. As for 
yielding the path to a mere female, the thought would hardly 
occur to an orthodox Confucian, even in his dreams. Yuan’s next 
two notes deserve to be transcribed in toto: 


“When taking their places at meals the men must wait till the women 
are first seated. They can then occupy chairs next to them. The meal 
ended, women and men disperse in the same order. While the women are 
at table, as a mark of respect to them, no man is allowed tosmoke. After 
dinner the men must leave the table and go elsewhere to smoke, or if 
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there be no smoking-room must wait till the women have departed. 
Occasionally, when the women have finished eating, they leave at once, 
expressly observing that this is done out of compassion. It is regarded 
as a gracious courtesy on their part.” 


In China things are managed much more sensibly. There the 
women lay the table for their lords, and when these have gorged 
themselves, dine contentedly off the scraps. Both men and 
women smoke, a sickly powdered tobacco inhaled a thimbleful 
at a time. No Chinaman apologises for smoking in your 
presence: he would expect rather an apology from you for not 
smoking with him. As Yuan observes later on, “a visitor in 
England may please himself whether he smokes or not.” It is 
considered meritorious among us, we learn, to abstain from 
smoking, and smokers in first-class railway carriages are fined a 
pang (£1 sterling). Another discouragement to the practice’ in 
England is its cost. Manila cheroots, Yuan tells his readers, are 
very expensive, and a smoker will spend each day from eighteen- 
pence to three shillings in tobacco. ‘Compare with this,” he 
says, “the waste of wealth by smokers of opium in the Middle 
Kingdom, and what difference is there?” The latter, he remarks, 
is never smoked by Europeans, and only occasionally by Ameri- 
cans. A Chinaman in England has frequently considerable 
difficulty in obtaining it. 


“ Although opium is soid at all druggists, yet a customer has to state 
for what disease he requires it before the apothecary will serve him. Even 
then he is given but a very little. When natives of the Middle Kingdom 
go to purchase it for smoking and ask for several ounces, the druggist will 
at first be startled, then, on hearing that it is only to be inhaled at a lamp, 
will smile and let them have it.” 


Our apothecaries’ shops seem, indeed, to have somewhat dis- 
appointed Yuan. “Nothing is visible,” he complains, “ but the 
glass bottles, ranged row upon row; you do not see the 
ingredients of the drug in their crude state.” A Chinese 
druggist, on the other hand, will freely display the most nauseous 
and disgusting substances as medicine; often he will keep a live 
deer there in a pen against the time when it will be ponnded 
whole in a mortar, coram populo, to convince customers that his 
drugs are genuine. Medicines are gulped down by the quart, the 
prescriber holding that if one ingredient does not do its work 
another may. Their virtues nevertheless are many and mys- 
terious. A missionary doctor was well acquainted with a native 
practitioner, a man of considerable intelligence and repute. Him 
he brought to his home one day and showed, with natural pride, 
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his three fair-haired little girls. The native hastened to compli- 
ment his foreign friend: “Their complexions are indeed beauti- 
ful, but, if I may say so, their hair is perhaps hardly dark 
enough.” He produced a bottle. “A dose of this taken 
internally, three times a day, would make a wonderful improve- 
ment.” He went on with more embarrassment: “There is 
another thing about them that I hardly like to mention.” His 
friend reassured him. “ Well, if you will allow me to say it, they 
are all girls. Now I have at home some pills that are perfectly 
infallible. Let them take these regularly for a month or so, and 
I promise they will develop into three as fine boys as father could 
wish for.” 

Our habits at meal-time furnish matter for several other notes: 


“Tea and comfits are taken twice a day, and a heavy meal twice. About 
the time for the latter a bell is rung once to let people know, so that they 
may change their clothes and wash their hands; when the bell is again 
rung they assemble together in the dining-room. Bread is first given out, 
then soup, and afterwards meats: the soup is usually beef or chicken 
broth, but turtle soup is considered the best. Later on come mutton, fish, 
geese, chickens, and pigeons; then ‘ beef-oil-cakes’ [cheese], biscuits, and 
fruit; last of all, coffee is served, and the affair is over. At tea-time they 
take cow’s milk and white sugar mixed with coffee or black tea” 


True to his topsy-turvy principles, the Chinaman begins his 
meal with dessert and finishes with soup. Beef he will not 
willingly touch—not for any superstitious reason, but because he 
considers it wilful extravagance to kill “the ploughing beast,” 
for everywhere ploughing is done by oxen, not by horses. 
Foreigners in Peking used to classify the beef provided them as 
“donkey,” “camel,” “horse,” or “ precipice.” “Precipice beef ” 
was the only variety in general demand; it is the product of a 
cow that has got itself killed by falling over a precipice. Cow’s 
_ milk is never used in China in its fresh form, and cheese is 
looked upon as a barbarian abomination. Condensed milk, on the 
other hand, is rapidly becoming popular, the most curious use to 
which it is put being perhaps as a substitute for vaccine. It is 
cheaper, more easily procurable, and at all events does no harm. 

On the subject of tea and coffee, Yuan adds : 


“ Coffee is a kind of bean roasted, ground to powder and boiled into a 
thick syrup; it is taken as a digestive, but white sugar has to be added 
to counteract its bitter flavour. Tea, which is pronounced fee, is always 
black tea, but it must be mixed with white sugar and milk. They dare 
not drink it neat, because, as they say, it would then corrode, and so 
injure the stomach.” 


Tea is properly made by placing a few leaves in a cup and 
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pouring on boiling water; it is drunk by covering the cup with 
a saucer and sucking the infusion through the interstice. No 
sugar is added or required: for the tea-leaves used being less 
thoroughly fired than those intended for foreign consumption, are 
far less acrid. The character (symbol) for “tea” is pronounced 
in the north ch’ah, but in Amoy and Swatow tay—the original 
(and correct) pronunciation of our own word “ tea,” preserved for 
us in Dublin, Paris, and sundry verses such as 


“Great Anna, whom three realms obey, 
Doth sometimes counsel take and sometimes tea.” 


It is interesting to be told that we Englishmen do not, “like 
the people of the Middle Kingdom, swallow tea incessantly from 
morn to eve.” 

There is a reason for this practice of the Middle Kingdom folk, 
as there is for most of their practices, were it worth while to 
hunt for it. A Chinaman will never touch cold water, unless 
compelled by very superior circumstances, and it is to this 
abstention that the singular fact is due that the Chinese do not 
all die of typhoid fever. I have seen at the same pond two 
women washing, one the rice for the family dinner, the other the 
bed-clothes of her husband just dead of cholera. Englishmen, as 
Yuan points out, “use cold water for washing the face, for 
bathing the body, and for quenching the thirst. After eating, 
they have a small bowl filled with cold water, from which they 
scoop up a little with the hand and slightly rub the lips.” 
Chinamen, on the contrary, pass round a dingy rag dipped in 
boiling water. This is wrung out by an attendant and offered to 
each guest in turn to wipe his face upon. 

While on the subject of food and feeding, Yuan makes one of 
his very few slips. He is speaking of spirituous liquors. “Those 
usually drunk,” he says, “are known as red wine (claret), p’ 
(beer), siang-ping (champagne), and polanti (brandy). They have 
besides paw (port) wine, made of sheep’s blood.” 


“When two persons,” he continues, “ well affected to one another are 
about to take wine they will stretch out their cups and strike them 
together so as to make them clink. After this they will drink them dry. 
This is intended to signify a hearty desire for each other’s happiness and 
prosperity.” 

Wine-drinking at a Chinese dinner is of the nature of a forfeit. 
The guests are challenged to cap a rhyme or to catch one another 
tripping at their childish finger-game (much like the Italian 
morra). The loser has to drain his wine-cup, inverting it to 
show that no heel-taps remain. It would be a pleasant pastime 
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enough for a duffer if their wine were drinkable, which, alas, it is 
not. It is indeed a liquor half way in nastiness between luke- 
warm beer and tepid whisky. If the two guests, so far from 
being “well affected,” are complete strangers, though they may 
happen to sit side by side they “are not allowed to engage in 
conversation. They must address themselves solely to eating 
and drinking.” 


Our family arrangements somewhat surprise Yuan : 


“Men and women will be seated indiscriminately round the same dish 
and at the same table. Even a man and his daughter-in-law, a woman 
and her brother-in-law, do not avoid each other’s company.” 


In China the sons do, it is true, occupy apartments in the same 
compound as their father, but each daughter-in-law has her 
separate room, and, as has been said already, the womenfolk dine 
apart from the men. As a further sanction against association or 
intercourse stands the old enactment that a brother marrying his 
brother’s widow shall be put to death. Marriage with a deceased 


wife’s sister, on the contrary, is common and commendable 
enough, 


“Her parents can control a girl’s marriage if she be under the age of 
twenty-two. That age passed she does not wait for her parents’ commands, 
nor does she employ the services of a go-between: the two parties come to 
a verbal agreement, and the match can then take place.” 


A marriage in China, needless to say, is a civil contract, and, 
like all Chinese bargains, requires a middleman or “ go-between,” 
usually an old woman who makes a profession of it. Neither of 
the principal persons concerned, as we should regard them—the 
bride and bridegroom—has anything to say in the matter. Tho 
match is often arranged, indeed, when they are mere infants, as 
the first duty, almost the only duty, a Chinaman owes to his son 
is to get him married. Marriage is in most cases a matter of 
market. Sometimes the price of wives rules high, as when a 
nouveau riche from the Straits Settlements comes home to marry 
or remarry. Sometimes wives are at a discount, as they were in 
Ningpo in 1884, when the French fleet was expected to besiege 
the city forts. Our amah (nurse) on that occasion begged for an 
advance of twenty dollars (£3 or so) as “my boy wanchee catchee 
mississy, just now too muchee good chancee ”—wives were cheap 
and she wanted to get one for her son. 

It is not only our social and domestic arrangements that puzzle 
Yuan; he is often confronted with the difficulty of explaining to 
his stay-at-home countryman an unfamiliar phenomenon in 
familiar words. Kissing greatly perplexed him, and he was much 
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exercised how to describe it at once neatly and with lucidity. 
After the remarks already quoted about our self-willed marriages, 
he continues: “ When children grow up their parents cease to be 
responsible for them, and leave them to their own devices. The 
children on their part regard their parents as strangers, except 
that when they see them they show them courtesy. The most 
respectful way in which this is done is to present the lips to the 
lower part of the chin and make a noise.” Better still in the 
way of definition is the fuller statement furnished later on that 
“ when visiting their seniors they must apply their mouths to the 
left and right lips of the elder with a smacking sound.” This, it 
is interesting to note, he considers “very remarkable,” as, when 
one comes to think of it, perhaps it is. Even a Chinese mother 
does not kiss her baby, though she will press it to her cheek ; 
there is no term in Chinese for the conventional or affectionate 
kiss. 

It is the duty of an Englishwoman, we are told, to go for a 
walk every day. “If any one were to stop them, they would 
bring a charge against him, and he would be imprisoned for so 
many weeks as a warning and deterrent.” We are monogamists, 
and things have not hitherto been made too easy for our widowers. 
“ A man is only allowed to wed one wife; even the sovereign can 
have but one queen. The titles of ‘ secondary consort’ and ‘ royal 
concubine’ are unknown. Recently, a law has been passed 
permitting widowers, like widows, to marry again.” Is this a 
new reading of the Deceased Wife’s Sister Bill? Speaking of 
sovereigns, Yuan is astonished that those of Europe allow their 
photographs to be taken, and not only taken, but sold in the 
streets. He notices, but whether with approval or not does not 
appear, that they purchase articles from private shops : 


“When this is done the shopkeeper will display, over his door or on the 
roof, the likeness of two animals, u horse and a lion, or will exhibit the 
flag and arms of the State, as a proof of the special honour done him.” 


Western sovereigns also visit the people’s theatres, instead of 
having a private exhibition of their own in the palace, as their 
brother of China does. 


Yuan’s other theatrical notes are rather mixed : 


“When an actor first appears upon the stage, he must remove his cap 
and incline himself towards the seated audience as a mark of courtesy. 
The audience then drum upon their hands to signify their approval. An 
actor who has gone off the stage must appear again, and by bowing 
towards the audience express his thanks. 

“ Their plays, like ours, are divided into ‘ civil’ and ‘ military,’ the civil 
plays consist either of music solely—when the sound is as of a boo-hoo—or 
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solely of mimicry. The majority are taken from the history of the 
country. The scenery is marvellous. When one scene is finished the 
curtain is dropped and the scenery changed. Below the stage music is 
played during the interludes. In the case of these old romances several 
scenes are brought together to form a play, and if this play is acted to-day 
it will be acted again to-morrow, so as to give every one an opportunity of 
seeing it. When no more visitors come to see, another play is substituted, 
or the troupe removes to another theatre. Military plays are those in 
which acrobats are engaged; the theatres in this case are somewhat larger 


and are known as ‘camps’ (circuses).” 


There are very few permanent Chinese theatres. Some fine 
ones, lighted by gas or electricity, exist under the foreign protec- 
tion of the Shanghai settlements, and every guildhall has a stage 
as part of its equipment. As a rule, however, the theatre is a 
temporary erection of matting and bamboos serving as a stage 
and dressing-room. The auditorium is the open air, for the 
actors, a strolling band, are paid by subscription, and every one is 
free to view the performance. A Chinese audience does not 
expect to be charged for admission ; indeed, so clearly expressed 
were the opinions of the Foochow populace on this point, that 
the agent of a travelling foreign circus, a few years back, wrote 
to his principal to advise him to keep away. Nothing, he said, 
would make an impression on the Foochowese, except, perhaps, 
the Royal Bengal tiger. The Nubian lioness would have done as 
well, but for the regrettable accident to her front teeth. 

Only the doctrine of the persistence of error can explain why 
the often-exploded idea crops up again and again, that Chinese 
plays take weeks or months to act. Asa matter of fact, several 
Chinese plays are got through in the course of a sitting, but, as 
in Shakespeare’s time, the scenery is mostly left to be imagined ; 
and hence it is not always easy for a foreign onlooker to tell 
when one play ends and another begins. Another common 
mistake is the statement constantly made about the wide diffusion 
of education among the Chinese. Yuan’s admiration of our 
own school system shows how unfounded that statement is. 
“Children,” he observes, “are obliged by law to attend school, 
girls as well as boys. Their womenkind can all read and write, 
even the wives of serving-men. Some can read but not write, 
though this is rare.” Scholars in England, he tells us, are 
distinguished by a uniform, and “ form into companies and bands.” 
In China, as a rule, a schoolmaster is engaged on a year’s agree- 
ment to teach the boys of a family or village; the girls are left 
untaught, except in some of the wealthier houses, not because 
they are considered mentally deficient, but because it is obviously 
extravagant to educate at your own cost somebody else’s daughter- 
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in-law. The vast majority of boys leave school too early to have 
gained much practical, benefit from it: only a very small 
proportion can read and write. 

Yuan gives an explanation of our yearly exodus to the sea-side, 
which is not perhaps altogether unfounded or unfair. 


“ Wealthy families, as every summer comes round, invariably fix upon 
some spot where they may escape the heat. Yet the weather there really 
is never oppressively hot, and this is merely an acquired custom, they 
holding that a family which did not avoid the heat would not be looked 
on as respectable. Accordingly, as the season approaches, every one goes 
for a time to live in the country or at the seaports, returning in the cool 
of autumn.” 


' Rich people, he also notices, have a whole house to themselves, 
and a carriage of their own, with two drivers in gorgeous uniform. 
It is their custom to get into this carriage “every day at four 
o’clock, and take an outing, elegantly dressed and shod. Fathers 
and sons pass by, laughing and chatting, in a stream of carriages 
and a procession of horses. When their pleasure has been 
thoroughly gratified, they disperse.” It may be mentioned here, 
that the Model Settlement of Shanghai (as its foreign creators 
fondly call it) is inoculating the natives with a taste for afternoon 
drives. The energetic municipality has laid down smooth broad 
roads for some miles into the surrounding country, and so 
permitted the use of European carriages in place of the aboriginal 
wheelbarrow. Young China takes kindly to the waggonette and 
barouche, and disports itself along these maloo (horse roads) in too 
rapidly increasing crowds. The little native work already quoted, 
‘The Sights of Shanghai,’ devotes a chapter to the scenery on the 
principal of these roadways. The author describes the foreigner’s 
delight in riding off into the country, there imbibing liquors, 
and thence returning in the cool of the evening. 


“ Western ladies,” he continues, “sit sideways on the horse’s back, their 
slight frames are lifted into the shapely saddle, and their willowy waists 
sway as if tossed by the wind, adding yet another charm to their loveliness. 
Fashion,” he explains, “in the west attaches great importance to matters 
military: hence the fair denizens of their boudoirs, though weak of body, 
yet learn to manage the rein, unlike the maids of our central land, whose 
sole skill consists in mixing rouge and laying on pearl powder, in 
adjusting a hair-pin, or in clasping a bracelet.” 


He cannot understand one other practice of our womenfolk. 
“Ladies who are short-sighted wear spectacles in public; even 
young girls in their teens do so, and will walk along the streets 
with them on, yet nobody thinks it strange.” It is only fair to 
Yuan to explain that it is considered impolite in China to look 
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at a friend through glasses; so that, while the hat is kept on, 
spectacles should always be removed in speaking to a native 
acquaintance, or touched apologetically, anyway. When two 
Englishmen meet, as Yuan justly observes, “they ought to take 
off their hats; but some only raise their hands to the tip of the 
ear and wave them, without removing the hat. This,” he explains, 
“is the off-hand and casual course; persons more intimate, grasp 
each other’s hands. Though one be a man and the other a 
woman, no scandal is aroused.” Chinese, when meeting, bow, 
their arms to their sides; then folding each his own hands, raise 
them in front of the face, and shake them gently at one another. 
The practice is admirable for foreign residents in the Far East: 
for Chinese hands are all flabby and fish-like and most of them 
dirty. Besides, the nails even on the right-hand are inordinately 
long, and never very clean. Here are the lengths of the left- 
hand finger-nails of a Chinese dandy as measured by a very 
competent authority (our Surveyor of Works): thumb, 2 in.; 
Ist, finger, 13 in.; 2nd, 1,%; in.; 3rd, 5} in.; 4th, 4} in. 

There is not in China at any time overmuch of the charity that 
thinketh no evil, and where women are concerned there would 
seem to be none at all. A handshake between a man and a 
woman is as badly construed there as was ever a casual kiss in 
our own Divorce Court. But Yuan, when describing our social 
gatherings, does so without any overt condemnation: perhaps he 
thought that a plain and straightforward description of them 
would be quite enough. 


“Besides invitations to dinner,” he writes, “there are invitations to 
tea-parties, such as are occasionally given by wealthy merchants or 
distinguished officials. When the time comes an equal number of men 
and women assemble, and tea, sugar, milk, bread, and the like, are set 
out as aids to conversation. More particularly are there invitations to 
skip and posture, when the host decides what man is to be the partner of 
what woman, and what woman of what man. Then, with both arms 
grasping each other, they leave the table in pairs, and leap, skip, posture, 
and prance for their mutual gratification. A man and a woman previously 
unknown to one another may take part in it. They call this skipping 
tanshen (dancing).” 


The reason for this curious proceeding on the part of our 
countrymen was well explained by a recent writer in a Chinese 
illustrated paper, the Hwa Pao. “ Western etiquette requires,” 
he says, “the man in search of a wife to write to the girl’s home 
and agree upon some time and place for a skipping match ” 
(scilicet, a dance). 
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“The day arrived, ‘ youth in red and maid in green,’ they come by pairs 
to the brilliant and spacious hall, where, to the emulous sound of flute and 
drum, the youth clasping the maiden’s waist, and the maid resting upon 
her partner’s shoulder, one pair will skip forward, another prance 
backward, round and round the room until they are forced to stop for 
want of breath. After this they will become acquainted ”—only after 
this, observe—‘ and then by occasional attentions over a bottle of wine, 
or exchange of confidences at the tea-table, their intimacy will deepen, 
the maiden’s heart become filled with love, and they will mate.” 


Yuan’s descriptions are not quite as poetical, but they are 
at least as accurate. Indeed, he deserves great credit for the 
assiduity he has shown in collecting his facts, especially when we 
consider the difficulties which he, pathetically enough, admits 
beset him. An Englishman, who has been hooted and hustled in 


Canton, will read with mixed feelings (joy, we fear, predominating) 
that, 


“Tf a Chinaman happens to walk along the streets in England, the 
crowd regards him as a curiosity, and presses round like a swarm of bees 
to stare at him. The women and children are the worst, attracted by the 
strange fashion of his clothes and still more by his long pendent queue.” 


If in addition (the weather being warm, or some relative 
deceased) Yuan happened to be wearing a white cloak, he excited, 
he complains feelingly, small boys to rude laughter, “for they 
said I had come out by mistake in my night-shirt.” Then they 
were always asking him if he was a man or a woman, for Yuan, 
being under forty, shaved his moustache. 

On moustaches, Yuan has the following observation : 


“Men from twenty years of age onwards let the moustache and beard 
gradually grow, it being the rule not to shave, but to allow the hair to 
grow long. After the age of fifty or sixty they shave off the hair from 
the upper lip, remarking that their life’s strength is approaching decay, 
and they may now cease to grow the moustache which is the outward sign 
of vigour.” 


It is not usual in China to wear beard or moustache before the age 
of forty. A civil magistrate, however, will let his grow as early as 
it will, as his object is to look old ; a military officer, for the contrary 
reason, shaves till late in life. Beards are always started in the first 
two years of each lustrum (at 21, 22; 26, 27; 31, 32; and so on), 
merely because an old saw runs: 


“One, two, three, four, five, 
Live, age, ail, die, strive.” 


For long life is an object of desire—one of the Five Blessings of this 
very human people. 
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Yet suicide is encouraged in China. A man who has a grudge 
against his neighbour will kill himself in that neighbour’s shop 
(most Chinamen keep shops), certain that his enemy will be 
punished by law for having driven him to the act. A girl who, on 
hearing of the death of her betrothed (whom she has never seen), 
will starve herself to death, is held to have acted with such 
luminous propriety that a special memorial reporting her “ chaste 
conduct” is in most cases sent by the high provincial authorities 
to the Emperor, who gives her family gracious permission to erect, 
at their own expense, an archway to her memory. Sometimes 
there is an epidemic of suicide among the girls of a neighbourhood, 
who agree among themselves to take this method of avoiding the 
miseries of a mother-in-law. The usual methods of Chinese 
suicide are hanging, drowning, and, commoner than either now-a- 
days, opium-poisoning. What they are in England Yuan tells his 
readers : 


“Persons in extreme poverty and unable to make a living sometimes 
put an end to themselves; but their methods of suicide are most startling 
to hear of. Sometimes they will ascend a platform several thousand feet 
in height and throw themselves off, and so seek a speedy death; or they 
will lie down upon the railway track, submitting to be killed under the 
wheels, to have their bodies crushed and their bones splintered, a most 
pitiable thing.” 


The pity of it consists in the mutilation, not the death. A 
Chinaman regards any dismemberment with horror, whether 
before death or after. Yuan’s account of a post-morten must have 
greatly shocked his readers. Such an examination is a marvel to a 
Chinaman, who, as he believes in magic potions, and values 
medicines in proportion to their gruesomeness, suspects that the 
foreign doctor who practices it has some ulterior end in view— 
such as the removal of the dead man’s eyes to aid him in dis- 
covering silver, or the extraction of the liver to give the eater 
courage. Coroners do, however, exist in China, and they have 
many more tests for ascertaining the cause of death than we 
possess. For a list of these, Giles’ ‘ Chinese Sketches,’ an all too- 
brief collection of notes on quaint Chinese customs, should be con- 
sulted. The superstition there mentioned about the absorbent 
powers of a parent’s bones is of universal credit. We had 
to find an heir to a Chinese settler in the States, who had died 
intestate. Two men appeared, claiming each to be the deceased 
man’s only son. Correspondence with the native authorities 
resulted in nothing; but this did not at all disturb our Chinese 
clerk: “ You have got the dead man’s bones in Penang?” he 
said. “Very well; send both claimants there, prick an arm of 
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each, and let the blood drip on to the bones. If the blood of 
either soaks in, he is a son right enough ; if not, he is an impostor.” 
It was quite useless to urge that the Supreme Court of the Straits 
would not grant probate on such proof; argument only left him 
convinced that the constitution of that Court was hopelessly, 
barbarously wrong. 

Yuan’s notes on our prisons, our ices, our roads, our salads 
(which he says are “ scrumptious ”), and our other belongings and 
habits must be omitted here; but it may be mentioned in con- 
clusion that his book has aroused much interest in China. There, 
to quote again from the Hwa Pao, 


“A class of men has formed itself who esteem highly western systems, 
who study western languages and science, and to whom no food, dwelling 
or clothes, appear fit and fashionable except those of the west.” 


It must be then, as the North China Herald observes, that our 
manners and customs will become more and more a mark for the 
moralists of China. As long as the whole Cultured Empire was 
united in a lofty disapproval of the pranks which barbarians 
played before high heaven and them, it was crushing a butterfly 
on the wheel to open the vials of censure—the silence of unutter- 
able contempt sufficed. But now that so many of her youth are 
casting curious eyes westward, and finding furtive joys in western 
ways utterly opposed to the most rudimentary ideas of propriety, 
the keepers of China’s national conscience and morals can hardly 
remain silent, and we shall have a lively and a highly entertaining 
time. The jeremiads of the moribund Friend of China will be 
nothing to it, and the importation of opium seem of very little 
account when compared with that of low dresses, flirtation, and 
five o’clock teas. 


W. H. Wirxrson. 























‘La Della,” 


AN INCIDENT OF THE FENCING FLOOR. 


By EGERTON CASTLE, Avtuor or ‘ConsEQUENCES.’ 


Part II. 


Wuen, towards eight o’clock the next evening, I descended 
to the piano nobile, the scene in the fencing room struck me 
as so animated and cheerful, the brothers, as they busied them- 
selves receiving and seating their guests, looked so handsome, 
were to all appearance so self-possessed, that my first impulse 
was to laugh at my tragic forebodings. It pleased me, for 
the sake of my friends’ popularity, to see the throng that had 
assembled at their bidding. The place was brilliant with 
uniforms, and there was a graceful sprinkling of fair faces, for, 
as Calarone had had occasion to tell me, the annual function at 
the Palazzo Lugani had come to be looked upon, in town and 
province, as a fashionable gathering. 

Conspicuous among the spectators I soon espied my model 
established in a corner seat of the frontrow. I had to “ open the 
assault ”—a fate little coveted as a rule, but which I had volunteered 
to undertake as suited to my humble position of unknown 
amateur, and which Carlo endeavoured to soften by appearing as 
my opponent. 

When my part of the performance was over, and I had been 
theoretically cut into small bits with irresistible albeit courteous 
dexterity, I sought out the Catalani’s side, and thereto attached 
myself with the vague wish to be, at any rate, on the spot whatever 
were destined to happen. 

She was not pleased to be gracious or communicative, turning 
her fine shoulders persistently upon me during the better part of 
the performance, so that I enjoyed a good view of the nape of her 
neck, cream-white between the dead black of her high silk gown 
and the living gloss of her hair, and had ample opportunity to 
marvel afresh at the exquisite texture of her skin, and to realise 
how little I had been able to do justice to it in my unfinished 
masterpiece upstairs. 
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In truth she seemed strangely preoccupied. When not engaged 
in watching our hosts in their peregrinations round the room or 
their triumphs on the pedalina, she would consult her programme 
with an earnest biting of her lips and a drawing together of her 
fine sable brows, which pointed to some absorbing train of thought. 

Bout followed bout in rapid succession. Around us there was 
a roar of conversation, varied at times by moments of intense 
silence or bursts of applause. The brothers, whether engaged in 
entertaining their guests or in displaying their skill, were 
admirable as usual in their bearing ; and, sword in hand, they 
surpassed themselves. I have seen, I believe, well-nigh every 
swordsman of European note, but I never knew one who could 
emerge literally untouched, even by an inferior, from a lengthy 
assault, as they did that night, pitted though they were against 
representatives of many schools in high renown. One would have 
thought they wielded a magic blade, and indeed, to judge from the 
cries of admiration and astonishment evoked on every side by 
their skill, it was considered by competent witnesses as something 
little short of uncanny. 

But to me, who had grown to know them so well, the secret of 
their unconquerable success soon became apparent. Beneath all 
the quiet courtliness of their manner I discovered an undercurrent 
of burning nervousness, a keen tension which found luxurious 
relief in the rhythmic fury of fence. I saw that the flush on their 
thinned faces, which had at first given them an illusory air of 
health and cheerfulness, was hectic, and that, though their eyes 
were bright enough under the excitement of the moment's task, 
they had that sunken, haunted look, born of prolonged sleepless- 
ness, that look which but too often presages a not far distant break 
down of mind or body—happy if it be but the latter! And 
when, on two occasions, at the end of especially brilliant bouts, 
even the vanquished opponent, bathed in perspiration, rose 
superior to his humiliation and was fain to express in flattering 
terms his wonder at the patrician’s irresistible furia, I knew that 
the hand which was held out to him was dry and feverish, that 
the gracious smile and graceful words of deprecation were forced 
and mechanical. 

The evening wore on. Neither of the Luganis approached us ; 
but there was an indefinable feeling upon me that both watched 
our corner narrowly and—though I never saw them exchange a 
single word or sign—each other. 

The Catalani grew restless, uneasy, fretful. Her rich cheek 
flushed and paled alternately ; she threw herself about on her seat 
and tapped her dainty foot in irritated measure, while between 
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her plump hands her programme became every moment more 
dilapidated. At length, during an interval before the last part of 
the performance, she rose suddenly and commanded my escort to 
the refreshment table—a privilege, be it noted, I had begged for 


' a few minutes before, but which, while openly waiting for one of 


our hosts, she had tartly denied me. 

When I had provided her with a glass of red syrup and some 
fruit, she all at once broke through her mutism and plied me with 
questions, which, mistrusting the motive that prompted them, I 
answered with a certain circumspection. 

Had the brothers fenced well? This astounding query I could 
only meet with another : 

Had she not seen for herself? 

Oh! (impatiently) how could she tell? She knew nothing 
about such matters—somewhat disdainfully ejecting the pips of 
a pomegranate from between her lips as shespoke. Of course she 
had heard the tremendous ado over them; but that was their 
way in Italy. She wanted to know what I thought. 

I told her, shortly, that there could be but one opinion. No 
one would come near the Luganis to-night—literally no one could 
touch them. 

Had they been so marvellous as all that ? 

Marvellous was the word. There never was anything like it. 

This seemed to throw her back, for a minute or two, into her 
reflective mood. Then she cast a sharp glance at me and another 
abrupt inquiry : 

“ And of the two, who fences best ?” 

I shrugged my shoulders according to the local fashion. 

“Ah! that is indeed a question impossible to answer. They 
are absolutely equal.” 

“But when they come together—and I see they are going to, 
presently—how will it be then? who will have the victory, do 
you think ?”—smoothing her maltreated programme as she spoke, 
with a touch that trembled ever so slightly. 

“Have I not told you they are equal?” I cried, provoked at not 
being able to guess what she was driving at, though it was so 
evident she had some settled purpose in her head. “ Howcanany 
one tell who will have the best of it? There is not a pin to choose 
between them. They have always worked and practised together. 
Two could not be more fairly matched, were each pitted against 
himself, than they will be. Hits will be few, that is quite certain. 
But their assault is only an affair of show, and it does not matter 
in the slightest who scores the most or even gets Ja bella. Tvery 
one knows that it must be decided by chance.” 
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She bent forward in a sort of eager way to catch the words as 
they dropped from my lips. She sighed first, and then smiled as 
I finished. 

“« La bella,” she repeated musingly ; “ yes, I heard them asking 
for it. What does it mean?” 

But even as I entered upon a lucid explanation of this simple 
term of fencing jargon, I saw by her roaming eyes that her 
thoughts were elsewhere engaged. 

I stopped, a little put out; no man likes to find the ears into 
which he is pouring valuable discourse—more especially if the 
said ears be as delicate and pretty as a pink finger shell—suddenly 
grown deaf to him. 

She, however, paid no more attention to my silence than to my 
speech: her whole face, suddenly illumined by a radiant smile, 
flushed rosily, tenderly, beautifully; her roving glance became 
riveted—I knew, even before turning round to find Ettore 
behind me, that she had at last caught the eye of one of her 
lovers. 

That look of hers was a revelation to me. She was innocent of 
the heartless coquetry I accused her of—she loved the brothers 
indeed, but the wretched creature loved them both and could not 
choose between them, by reason of that very love—it was worse 
than I had thought—horrible—unnatural—hopeless ; but I pitied 
her. 

Ettore paused when his furtive glance met the passionate 
brightness of her eyes; she beckoned to him with her fan, and 
he came forward as if irresistibly impelled. At the same instant 
I noticed Carlo with a bow detach himself hastily from the group 
he was conversing with in a distant part of the room, and make 
his way through the crowd towards us. 

The widow gave a tremulous laugh, and, after sweetly acknow- 
ledging the elder’s greeting, turned to his brother with the same 
caressing smile. . 

“That is right,” she said, in a low voice, “I wanted to see you 
both; but it seems you were too much engaged to care for my 
congratulations.” 

They looked down sombrely, and sighed. Then Ettore began 
some excuse which rang as hollow as his voice. She interrupted 
him hastily : 

“ Good—good! I forgive you. I know.” 

The last words came forth upon a faint sigh which sounded like 
an echo of theirs. And for a moment, amid the strident hum and 
ceaseless movement of an excited, good-humoured Italian crowd, 
the little group seemed strangely isolated in their silence. I saw 
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the Signora Isabella’s rounded bosom rise and fall with her hurried 
breath. And as she stood there, hesitating and glowing between 
the two who loved her, I saw the young men’s downcast eyes 
suddenly raised upon her, and shoot forth a dual burning look 
which betrayed to me that their endurance had well-nigh reached 
its limits. 

Wishing to put an end toa situation which would have been 
absurd had it not been rife with such tragic possibilities, I stepped 
forward, and was offering to reconduct the widow to her seat with 
an airy, commonplace remark suitable to theoccasion, when a 
simultaneous glare from the masters made me draw back in 
dismay. Nor was the lady behindhand in expressing her dis- 
approval of my officiousness. 

“Thank you,” she said, with a scathing glance, “one of these 
gentlemen will look after me. I need not detain you.” 

Then turning to her hosts and addressing them collectively, 
she plunged, with the air of one suddenly making up her mind, 
into a rambling sentence: she had been so ravished by their 
fencing : only she was so stupid—she wished she knew all about 
it properly; perhaps they would help her a little, make things 
clearer for her; she desired to be able to admire them as a true 
connoisseur, they must understand (with a flushed smile). For 
instance, would they tell her what Ja bella was? She had heard 
some one call out the words each time just before the end of the 
bouts; what did it mean ? 

A little apart from the trio I stood and listened eagerly. What 
did she mean? I wondered, as she again put this trivial question, 
but this time with a straining eye as if her future were hanging 
upon the answer. 

Both men lifted their voice in reply, then both stopped; after 
a stern pause, during which I saw Carlo clench his fist, Ettore 
took up the broken thread alone. 

“Tt means the last hit—that which decides the contest,” he 
said gravely. 

“A strange expression,” she mused. “It has some meaning, I 
suppose. La bella!—it sounds as if there were some romantic 
idea attached to it.” 

“ None that I know of,” said the young man, with a transient 
look of surprise on his haggard face. ‘‘ They call it so, I believe, 
because, being the last hit, it should be made as perfect, as 
beautiful as possible.” 

The Catalani gave a laugh which fell quaveringly. 

“Tt is so, in truth? Do you know,” she said, “I can hardly 
tell why but I kept thinking of our picture upstairs, where you 
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seem to be fighting so fiercely for the belle on the balcony, and I 
fancied ”—she spoke haltingly, as if picking her words—“ I fancied 
there might be some story, some association of that kind connected 
with it. But, then, you say it is the last hit that decides things 
in your sword bouts, whereas, in earnest, it would be the first ; is 
it not so?” 

The brothers listened now with a curious intentness. They did 
not speak, nor move the converging fire of their eyes from her. 
She opened her programme again and consulted it once more, or 
feigned so to do. 

“T have been told,” she proceeded, in measured tones, like one 
reciting a speech by rote, “that your skill at arms, gentlemen— 
like the rest of your qualities—is so evenly matched that there is 
no choosing between you: so that whichever wins in this great 
bout which is to end your féte to-night, wins solely by fortune’s 
favour. It will be very interesting—your fight together.” 

Here she faltered in her set speech and dropped her long lids 
over the warm appealing gaze. And all at once I knew what her 
plan was, and felt surprised, indeed pleased, to find it so ingenious. 

She went on, with an effort : 

“But would it not be more interesting, to both of you and to— 
to those who watch you, if you were to fight for some prize; if, 
like in the picture upstairs, Ja bella meant indeed—-?” She 
stopped again, this time dead short, but with a glance at her hosts 
that was dazzling in its brightness, even to a wretched outsider 
like me ; she saw there was no need to complete the sentence. 

They threw up their heads with a proud, quick movement, and 
turning, looked at each other. And for the first time for many a 
weary day I saw their eyes meet with absolute acquiescence. 
After a moment of this silent intercourse the elder nodded slowly 
to the younger, as if in ratification. Then presently they both 
wheeled round, bowed to their lady with what struck me as a 
strange solemnity and moved away without a word. 

She looked after them with a radiant countenance, and as I came 
up even deigned, in her good humour, to bestow a smile upon me. 

“So you are there still, friend,” she said, “ eavesdropping, I 
suppose? Well? what do you think of my woman’s wits now? 
Have I not found a way out of the difficulty after all, without 
having to follow your brutal suggestions. There! I can afford to 
be generous—you may take me back to my seat, I hear the 
president rattling his pommel on the floor; the lists are open 
once more; only three more bouts and my champions appear on 
the scene. By my faith, romance has not yet died out of the 
world, let people say what they like! Now, whatever happens, 
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they will abide by it and neither can complain. You saw how 
content they both looked. Say, was it not well thought? Have 
I not been clever ?” 

So she rattled on, but I could not rise to the level of her gaiety. 
I awaited the strange contest with an eager yet (I could not say 
why) an anxious heart. As for her she had not a doubt; no sadness 
of compassion for the one of her lovers who was bound to lose 
her; not even a natural misgiving as to the wisdom of thus 
staking her whole future upon a freak of fate. It was my turn to 
be irresponsive as she allowed her recovered spirits to flow forth 
in a ceaseless, laughing streamof words. Buta few moments ago 
I had thought to have a glimpse in her of a depth of womanly 
passion that amazed me ; now she seemed as selfishly, irreflectively 
sportive as a child. 

At length the period of suspense which seemed to weigh on me 
so much more than on her drew to its close. The president, the 
Colonel of Artillery in garrison, a handsome old soldier with 
sweeping white moustache and breast covered with medals, whom 
I had noticed in conclave with Ettore a few minutes before, 
stepped forward and claimed silence. 

“Our gentle hosts,” he announced, “ Counts Ettore and Carlo 
dei Lugani, being something fatigued by the numerous and 
arduous assaults they have furnished against the many swordsmen 
of note who have honoured them by their attendance this evening, 
beg to be allowed to limit the coming bout to the delivery of one 
successful hit. The Counts also desire, for the sake of variety, to 
slightly alter the programme and fence this final bout with 
spadroons instead of rapiers.” 

A storm of applause followed, as the brothers (who had, as far 
as I could make out, not interchanged a word since the recommence- 
ment of the display) stepped briskly on to the prescribed space 
and bowed right and left, and then, but with downcast eyes, saluted 
each other. 

Let alone the deserved popularity of the champions, between 
men so well acquainted with each other’s play, so precise in their 
style, from nature and severe practice, so curiously matched in 
skill and strength, the bout, even if short, promised rich 
interest to both experts and ignorant. To me who knew the 
stake played for, who knew that the despair of one of my 
friends and the joy of the other depended on the merest chance, it 
was painful in its excitement. As to the woman whose fate was 
hanging in the balance, though at last mercifully silent, I thought 
as she lent forward, panting and with glittering eye, that she 
seemed to draw more joy than anxiety from the spectacle. 
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With a clean firm click the shining sabres met and parted, and 
now, after a rapid perfunctory give and take, began the strangest 
fight. By one accord the masters seemed to abandon all true 
sabre play, to discard cuts and aim at scoring by the thrust alone. 

Then evolved itself a lengthy “sword-phrase;” redoubled 
attacks and terrific returns, all with the point, and without an 
attempt at a pause on either side. Every second the exchange of 
thrusts became fiercer and swifter, till it was as fevered as mere 
foil play, despite the fact that the sabre of Italian schools is 
perilously thin and slender. Through the mastery and precision 
of each pass, I could feel a frenzy giving life to the very blades 
as it sought for the victory of that first hit. Under their masks 
the combatants’ eyes, as of menacing wolves, shone with purple 
light, and the bared set teeth gleamed between drawn-back lips. 

“This would be dangerous work,” said I to my unheeding 
companion, trying to reassure myself by the sound of the words, 
“in less practised hands. But they know what they are about.” 

But while I spoke, Carlo’s point—rounded it is true, but hardly 
blunter than a table knife—was only turned aside from his 
brother's throat, bared between mask and collar, by an incredibly 
swift parry, and I noticed then for the first time, and with a 
flash of indescribable dismay, that the brothers wore light fencing 
masks and had not changed their thin open-collared linen jackets, 
which, however sufficient protection against a pliant buttoned 
foil, were as good as useless against the sabre, above all, when 
wielded in such deadly fashion. I started up, a terrible suspicion 
creeping like an icy snake round my heart. I tried to call out; 
in vain; my throat refused to bring forth a sound. But the 
next instant, my insight was shared, my nameless thought was 
echoed ; through the anxious silence which had settled heavily 
over the room, and allowed every dry clink of steel, every panting 
hiss of the brothers’ labouring breath to be heard with painful 
distinctness, there rang a wild shriek. She, the unwitting mover 
of this ghastly duel in disguise, had sprung to her feet open- 
mouthed, stricken by the awful realisation that now paralysed me. 

“Stop—stop them—for God’s sake, stop them ! ” 

The anguished cry broke the spell which seemed to have held 
the president in the same thrall as the other spectators. He 
leaped forward to beat up the fratricidal blades. Too late! 
Ettore Lugani had secured the first hit. Even as the woman’s 
wail still echoed in the air, meeting a furious lunge with a volte 
aside and a rigid time-thrust, he had driven his slender blade 
deep under his opponent’s mask. 

Carlo stood a second, quivering, while a bright red jet ran 
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along the virgin steel; then, as his brother withdrew the bloody 
sword, fell forward on his face and rolled over on his side. 

The victor stepped back; the weapon escaped from his hand 
and struck, clattering with lugubrious echo, upon the stone floor ; 
with a stiff, mechanical gesture, he removed his mask and stood 
glaring at his handiwork with eyes that seemed to start from 
their orbits. 

Then was the silence filled by a clamour of horror, the screams 
of women, the deep-mouthed exclamations of men. Scarcely 
knowing how it came about, I found myself cleaving the excited, 
swaying crowd, and kneeling beside the wounded man. 

I raised him in my arms, tore his mask away, and inanely strove 
to hold back the generous young blood, which, at each waning 
pulse, spurted forth, soft and warm, between my fingers. I have 
said wounded! Alas! his eyes were fast glazing. He made some 
faint signs, moving his hand restlessly as if in search of something, 
and languidly turning his dying gaze from side to side. 

Calarone, who seemed to be the only one, save myself, in the 
affrighted assembly, who retained any species of self-control, and 
who was kneeling upon the other side helping me to support the 
lagging weight, suddenly rose, and seizing the petrified figure of 
Ettore by the shoulders almost threw him on his knees upon the 
place he had himself occupied. 

Instantaneously, as if by instinct, Carlo became aware of his 
brother’s proximity; the uneasy look left his face; blindly he 
sought for the other’s hand and raised it to his lips, sighing out 
with a supreme effort which brought a last terrible gush of blood 
from his wound : 

“ Fratuccio, forgive me—forgive!” 

And presently I saw that he had passed. 

I have no set sequence of recollections anent the remainder of 
that night; but amid the blurred confusion of my mind certain 
points stand out with ineffaceable clearness. 

I remember how from the throng the widow ran forth and 
halted a little way off, bending forward with hands clasped and 
lips distorted with a rictus of horror, looking from her dead to 
her living lover in speechless agony ; how Ettore, assisted to his 
feet again, stood helplessly where he was placed, passing his 
hand, red from the dead man’s kiss, over his forehead, where it 
left a hideous smear; his cyes fixed in the same appalling stare, 
resting unseeipg upon her. 

Then she tottered towards him and broke into loud lamen- 
tations. 

“QO God, what have you done? Sweet Saviour, mercy! I 
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never meant that! Oh, Ettore, Ettore, unhappy, how could you 
have thought I meant that?” 

Never shall I forget the look upon Ettore’s face as for the space 
of one short minute into his strained eyeballs a dim and awful 
consciousness crept back; with what inexpressible loathing, what 
horror he recoiled from her touch! 

She wrung her hands, lifting her voice still higher; and then 
some one laid a heavy palm upon her mouth and stifled the mad 
indiscretion of her clamouring remorse. 

It was old Calarone. 

“You rave,” he said, roughly dragging her towards the door. 
“The emotion has turned your brain! It was an accident. 
Hush! it was an accident, I tell you! Come away!” 

Soon after that a surgeon, who could but confirm what we already 
knew too well, appeared on the scene ; and then the police. 

To this day the unanimous shout which greeted them rings in 
my ears, the shout which was the echo of Calarone’s fierce cry the 
moment before : 

“Tt was an accident—a fencing-room accident; we all saw it. 
We will attest ; it was an accident—an accident!” 

I can see Ettore standing unheeding, rigid, seemingly, since 
that transient show of passion, as deaf, blind, and unfeeling well- 
nigh as the fair boy that lay in his blood at our feet, in the midst 
of all the confusion and his own imminent peril. 

And then I remember Calarone clearing the room, and how, 
by-and-by, all were gone save him and the president, who was 
crying like a child, and the two terrible motionless figures, the 
one smiling as if asleep, the other with a look upon his face that 
turns me sick to think of. And next I was ejected too. I felt 
as, determinedly browbeating my incoherent protest, he thrust me 
forth, that the old artist’s heart was bitter against me for my 
innocent share in that evening’s work. 

I went up to my room. I was to leave at dawn; I had to pack 
the rest of my things, which occupied me for a while mechani- 
cally, for there could be no question now of my ever returning to 
the shadow of this ill-fated house. But I could not make up my 
mind to go into the studio, I remember, for fear of the sight of 
that picture whereon the brothers were fighting, even as I had 
just seen them fight in such dire earnest, for the sake of the soul- 
less, empty beauty I had been so proud to portray. 

What has become of that picture? Are the brothers still 
fighting on? Is that woman still leaning over the balcony in 
mock alarm? Is it still in the old studio, and will it remain 
there till it crumbles into dust, a memento of two of the most 
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noble and most lovable beings I ever knew, and of the most 
foolish woman ? 

As night wore on, I could bear the suspense no longer, I crept 
down the stairs; from the instant I opened my door the sound of 
a distant tramping foot fell upon my ear. It grew more distinct 
as I descended; when I reached the landing of the first floor I 
found that the door of the fencing-room was ajar, and that the 
noise of the restless foot proceeded from within. 

Holding my breath, on tiptoe, I drew near. 

In the centre of the vast, black room now stood a little truckle 
bed hung with white, and on it lay the inert remains of him who, 
so short a time ago, had been full of seemingly unconquerable 
energy. A few candles round the couch, and the white draperies, 
made a sort of little oasis of light amid the surrounding gloom. 
At the head of the bed sat Calarone, his great white beard 
flowing on his breast, motionless as a carven figure, save for 
the moving gleam of his eyes. And up and down the long 
floor, with ceaseless beat, went Ettore, tramp, tramp, tramp. 
God alone knows what despair brooding behind the livid mask 
of his face. 

Once he stopped and looked at the peaceful form upon the bed, 
with a frightful staring gaze, like a man under the thrall of some 
appalling dream, and then he struck his forehead with a fierce 
hand and cried in a toneless voice : 

“The mark of Cain—the mark of Cain!” 

The flickering light shone upon his bent head. It was still 
red with his brother's blood. 

I turned away and stole back to my room; and following me 
was the sound of that weary tramp again. And as I sat at my 
open door hour after hour, all through the dead, still night, it 
went on echoing up through the bare stone passages, mufiled, 
relentless, awful. 

At rare intervals would come a pause, and then I knew Ettore 
was standing beside the corpse as I had seen him stand, and 
there would fall through the black silence the murmur of his 
agonised refrain, and after that the tramp once more. 

At length the dawn broke. The facchini I had ordered 
struggled sleepingly upstairs for my luggage and heavily down 
again ; the carriage which was to take me away drew up clattering 
in the deserted street. I took a lingering look round the room, 
now filled with such heart-rending associations, and descended for 
the last time the great, cold stairs. 


Outside the fencing-room I stopped, my heart yearning to take 
a final farewell of my friends. 
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The door was shut. All seemed quiet. Softly I turned the 
handle, and looked in. 

Ettore was on his knees, by the smiling clay. His shoulders 
were heaving in an agony of sobs; Calarone, his face turned 
towards the chill, grey light which stole in through the high 
windows, had his hands folded as if in prayer. 

Neither saw me. I closed the door and ran downstairs to my 
carriage ; and as I went I think I too was muttering a prayer, to 
thank God that Ettore had found tears at last. 


* * * * * * 


As soon as I arrived in England, I wrote to Calarone imploring 
him to send me some tidings of the unfortunate survivor of the 
brave pair who had, in brief madness, wrought each other’s 
undoing. He did not reply. I wrote again, and yet again. At 
length came a short and characteristic letter, through every line 
of which I discerned the same ill-concealed hostility he had shown 
me on the night of Carlo’s death. 

“You are curious for news,” he wrote; “I do not think I have 
any to give you that can be especially gratifying to you; however, 
I will do my best to answer your questions. Ladies first for ever. 
The Catalani, that beautiful and amiable person, the privilege of 
whose acquaintance you generously shared with so many of 
your friends, left our town the same day as you did. A double 
loss for us. I have cared little, I confess, to follow her further 
movements, but I have heard that rumour is at present coupling 
her name with that of some Florentine cavaliere celebrated in 
connection with a special make of silk blanket. The Palazzo 
Lugani is sold. Count Carlo Lugani, who lost his life by that 
deplorable accident we all were unfortunate enough to witness, 
lies in the family vault, the only remnant of all their once vast 
possession, which that ancient race could now call its own. 
Count Ettore is dead too—dead at least to the world and to all 
who knew him. 

“The Carthusian Monastery, upon the slopes of the Apennines, 
which you used to be fond of admiring from your studio window, 
is the tomb of the last of the Luganis until the time comes for 
him to join his brother.” 
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Notes of a Book-Collector. 


Wuenever I hear any one described as the possessor of a valuable 
library, it invariably reminds me of an anecdote related by the 
Marquis d’Argenson in his ‘Memoirs.’ ‘I remember,” he says, 
“once paying a visit to a well-known bibliomaniac, who had just 
purchased an extremely scarce volume quoted at a fabulous price. 
Having been graciously permitted by its owner to inspect the 
treasure, I ventured innocently to remark that he had probably 
bought it with the philanthropic intention of having it reprinted. 
‘Heaven forbid!’ he exclaimed in a horrified tone; ‘ how could 
you suppose me capable of such an act of folly! If I were, 
the book would be no longer scarce, and would have no value 
whatever. Besides,’ he added, ‘I doubt, between ourselves, if it 
be worth reprinting.’ ‘In that case,’ said I, ‘its rarity appears 
to be its only attraction.’ ‘Just so,’ he complacently replied ; 
‘and that is quite enough for me.’ ” 

Such would very likely be the opinion of more than one book- 
hunting enthusiast of our own day, to whom the intrinsic merit 
of a work is a secondary consideration, not even to be taken into 
account in comparison with its market value and exceptional 
scarcity. In Theodore Hook’s ‘Gilbert Gurney’ we have an 
amusing type of this class in the person of Hull (otherwise Tom 
Hill of perennial memory), who is represented as carrying home 
in triumph from the sale rooms a black-letter tract of 1486, with 
five pages wanting out of the original seventeen, and two others 
damaged ; a genuine Caxton, however, the only copy extant except 
one in the British Museum, and secured by him for the trifling 
sum of seventy-two pounds ten shillings. When asked what was 
the subject of the treatise, he ingenuously owned that he didn’t 
“happen to know” that, but believed it to be an essay to prove 
that Edward the Fourth never had the toothache. “But,” he 
added, “‘it is, as you see, in Latin, and I don’t read Latin.” 

A very different method was that pursued by a noted book- 
buyer, whose thirst for information knew no bounds. His purchases 
were regulated, not by the rarity of the edition or the artistic 
excellence of the binding, but by the amount of useful knowledge 
he hoped to extract from the work. No sooner had the desired object 
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come into his possession, than he examined it carefully from the 
first page to the last ; and, whenever he discovered a fact new to 
him, tore out the leaf containing it, and laid it reverently aside, 
consigning the remainder contemptuously to the dust-heap. Thus, 
in the course of a few years, he contrived to expend a considerable 
sum of money without having anything to show for it, a mode of 
proceeding not likely to be often imitated. 

Book-collectors may be classed in three categories, namely, the 
real bibliophiles, or, as the members of a select society of amateurs 
recently established in Paris modestly style themselves, “les Amis 
des Livres; ” secondly, the bibliomaniacs, perpetually in quest 
of literary blue dahlias and “ unique” copies; and thirdly, the 
speculators, who never invest a farthing in the purchase of a 
volume without the conviction that they can make a profit out of 
it. These last, who may be more appropriately described as 
“bargain-hunters,” are no despicable antagonists to the genuine 
lover of books; they are ubiquitous and indefatigable, know to a 
nicety the latest quotations of the market, and are as unerringly 
coached in the matter of dates and “issues” as the Piccadilly 
Leviathan himself. 

Whether book-collecting be a profitable investment or not 
naturally depends on the taste and acumen of the buyer, although 
even the best judges are sometimes apt to be disappointed when 
their treasures are brought under the hammer. Should the 
attendance at Sotheby’s, Christie’s or Puttick’s—as the case may 
be—on that particular occasion by some untoward chance be chiefly 
limited to the trade, who consequently have it all their own way, 
the vendor necessarily falls a victim to the knock-out system, 
the gems of his collection—unless the auctioneer should happen 
to have commissions for them—being purchased at a low rate by a 
member of the fraternity, and afterwards re-sold among themselves 
at a considerable advance on the price realized in the rooms. Of 
late years, however, it has become customary for private buyers 
to attend the sales in person as in Paris, an innovation the result 
of which is that every important lot is sure to find a ready bidder, 
and the “knock-outers ” have a bad time of it. Of course, the 
seller has the option of putting a reserved price on any lot or 
lots in the catalogue, but this precaution has its inconveniences ; 
many of the books being often so inconsiderately handled by out- 
siders when “on view” that their owner, on regaining possession 
of them, may well hesitate before replacing them on his shelves. 
As a rule, bocks in one or two volumes sell better than those in 
ten or twenty ; and it may safely be added for the guidance of the 
uninitiated, that precisely the works which, as the stereotyped 
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phrase runs, “no gentleman’s library should be without,” are the 
most unsaleable of all. 

As a notable example of patience and perseverance in the 
formation with small means of a truly valuable collection, I may 
instance the late M. Sieurin, a Paris printseller, and author of an 
excellent manual for the use of book-illustrators. He was a poor 
but thrifty man, gifted with more intelligence than usually falls 
to the lot of his colleagues, and ever ready to communicate to 
others the knowledge he had acquired by incessant application 
during forty years. So familiar was he with every style of 
engraving, and so profoundly versed in the mystery of “states,” 
that he was universally regarded as an indisputable authority in 
such matters, and his verdict was at once accepted without appeal. 
By dint of rigid economy, and laying aside sou by sou for the 
acquisition of some coveted gem, he had contrived to amass a 
marvellously choice selection of rarities, both books and prints, 
which, when dispersed by auction after his death, realized the large 
sum of seven thousand six hundred pounds, and had certainly not 
cost him a tenth part of the money. 

The “ first edition” mania, far from decreasing, appears to be 
daily gaining new proselytes, if we may judge from the extra- 
ordinary rise in value of these literary curiosities. Nevertheless, 
although premising that I myself am by no means insensible 
to the soft impeachment, I cannot help thinking that amateurs 
of this specialty might advantageously follow the example of 
Dickens’s barber, and “ draw the line somewhere.” The preference 
is intelligible enough in cases where the first edition of a book is the 
only unabridged one (as in ‘Greville’s Memoirs’), or where engra- 
vings, of which it is important to secure the earliest impressions, 
have been introduced; but why the same principle should hold 
good when the text has undergone no change and there are no 
illustrations, as in ‘Hard Times,’ the ‘American Notes’ and 
‘Esmond,’ is not so clear. As, however, the great majority of 
collectors are evidently of a different opinion, and agree with 
“ wonderful unanimity ” in tabooing all editions except the first, 
I venture to suggest a “wrinkle” or two, which may enable 
neophytes to distinguish the real Simon Pure. 

When ‘Pickwick’ commenced its career on March 31, 1836, 
the publishers, not over sanguine as to its success, limited the 
impression to four hundred copies ; so that, accidental loss and wear 
and tear taken into consideration, very few people can now boast 
of possessing the absolute first issue of the early numbers. More- 
over, on the appearance of the vignette on the title-page, the name 
of Weller on the sign-board of the “ Marquis of Granby” was 
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originally printed “ Veller,” the W being afterwards substituted 
for the V. In the first issue of ‘ Vanity Fair,’ the title-page is 
printed in “ open” letters, and on page 336 is a woodcut represent- 
ing the Marquis of Steyne, and subsequently suppressed. The 
proof copies of Rogers’s ‘Italy’ contain on page 91 an engraving 
inserted there by mistake, and afterwards transferred to its proper 
place. These differences appear trifling, but without a knowledge 
of them a collector may easily be led astray, and find, when too 
late, as an acquaintance of mine did when he had purchased the 
reprint of a Dickens rarity in lieu of an original copy, that he 
has not got the right thing. I may add that the first collected 
edition of the ‘Uncommercial Traveller’ is only complete as far 
as it goes, for it contains but sixteen chapters; whereas the 
number was subsequently increased to thirty-six, as may be seen 
by referring to the library edition published at half a guinea a 
volume a few years ago. 

For the benefit of those interested in the literature of our 
neighbours, it is not unimportant to state that the original edition 
of Henri Murger’s ‘Scénes de la Bohéme,’ published at three 
francs in 1851, is—with the exception of that issued with illus- 
trations by “les Amis des Livres”—the only complete one; 
“V’Ambassade de Colline,” one of the most amusing chapters in 
the work, having been unaccountably omitted in later reprints. 
In the beautiful edition of ‘Paul and Virginia’ and the ‘ Indian 
Cottage’ published by M. Curmer in 1838, the portrait of the 
Pariah’s wife (by Meissonier) in the latter story should have a 
white mark like a star on the forehead, a defect in the plate which 
exists only in the first hundred copies printed. In the early 
impressions of the book, moreover, a medallion portrait of Madame 
Curmer was introduced at the end of the volume, and, owing to 
some unfriendly criticisms to which it gave rise, was afterwards 
suppressed. I may also mention that the first issue of the illus- 
trated edition of Victor Hugo’s ‘ Notre Dame de Paris’ bears on 
the title-page the figure of a bat hovering over the cathedral, 
which is not to be found in subsequent reprints. 

A propos of Hugo,—these notes being avowedly rambling—it 
may not be uninteresting to‘quote a few of the prices received by 
him and other celebrated French writers for their most popular 
works. In 1823, one of his earliest novels, ‘Han dIslande,’ was 
sold for three hundred franes; forty years later, ‘Les Misérables’ 
brought him no less than four hundred thousand. Eugéne Siie had 
a hundred and sixty thousand francs from the Débats for the right 
of publishing the ‘Mystéres de Paris’; the Constitutionnel paid 
him a hundred thousand for the ‘ Juif errant,’ and ‘ Mathilde’ 
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was purchased by the Presse at the rate of a shilling a line. 
Frédéric Soulié received fifty thousand francs for the ‘Mémoires 
du Diable,’ Lamartine forty thousand for ‘ Graziella,’ and Chateau- 
briand’s ‘ Mémoires d’Outre-tombe’ realized a hundred thousand. 
In his latter years, the financial position of the author of ‘ Atala’ 
was deplorable; he had always been lavish to excess in his 
expenditure, and had never put by a sou. When he went to visit 
Charles the Tenth at Prague, the ex-King, with whom he was a 
great favourite, asked him point-blank what fortune he possessed. 
“ Next to nothing,” was the answer; “I am as poor as a church 
mouse.” “This ought not to be,” said the exiled monarch ; “come, 
Chateaubriand, tell me honestly how much you require to be 
at your ease.” “Sire,” replied his visitor, “it would be money 
thrown away. If you were to give mea million this morning, 
I should not have a single franc of it left to-night.” 

The caprices and eccentricities of collectors are innumerable. 
I think, however, that the two following examples may fairly 
be pronounced unique on the score of originality. I have been 
credibly informed that a certain Parisian bibliomaniac, being of a 
despondent turn of mind, conceived the lugubrious idea that his 
books ought, externally at least, to appear in unison with his own 
melancholy thoughts. With this design in view, therefore, totally 
regardless whether the binding of his acquisitions were the work 
of Derome, Padeloup, or any other renowned master of the craft, 
he pitilessly stripped it off, and despatched the mutilated volume 
to be encased, like the rest of his library, in sober black; the 
effect produced by which must on the whole have been funereally 
depressing. The other instance, a positive fact, was that of an 
indefatigable book-hunter, who was observed by a colleague after 
the Commune to pass his time in prowling about the by-streets 
of Paris where the soldiers from Versailles were daily engaged 
in searching for those implicated in the insurrection, and shooting 
them down wherever they found them. 

“What on earth are you doing?” remonstrated his friend. 
“ Are you not aware that you are risking your life ?” 

“Of course I am,” replied the enthusiast, “but what is that 
compared with the chance of picking up some precious manifesto 
that will make a figure in my collection out of the pocket of a 
dead Communard!” 

Nothing—the Stock Exchange excepted—is more fluctuating 
than the book-market; and it is difficult even for the most 
astute buyer to divine whether the “fancy” in which he has 
invested his capital will go up like a rocket or down like a stick. 
A year or two ago, the so-called “éditions de luxe” were all the 
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fashion; they are now comparatively in disfavour, and voted 
too cumbersome for every-day reading. The smaller and less 
important works of our modern novelists are sought for more 
eagerly than their acknowledged master-pieces, the acquisition of 
a genuine ‘ Vanity Fair’ or ‘Charles O'Malley’ being regarded 
as a trifle in comparison with the discovery of a ‘ Last funeral of 
Napoleon’ or ‘Tales of the Trains.’ Such is the state of things 
to-day ; what it may be six months hence is another matter alto- 
gether, book-collecting being a lottery in which—as most of those 
who have meddled with it know to their cost—there are far more 
blanks than prizes.* 

The sale of extra illustrated books which took place last 
January has given a fresh impetus to that particular specialty, 
which, when cultivated by collectors of taste and experience, is 
perhaps the most rational and enjoyable of any ; but becomes a 
mere farce when entrusted to incompetent hands. Some little 
time back I happened to glance at a copy of ‘ Walpole’s Letters,’ 
duly garnished with portraits by one of our professional book- 
makers, and about to be exported for the benefit of some confiding 
American. Coming across a passage alluding to the celebrated 
tragic actress Mrs. Porter, I discovered that the lady in question 
was pictorially represented by—‘“ je vous le donne en mille,” as 
Madame de Sévigné has it—the estimable author of the ‘ Scottish 


Chiefs’ and ‘ Thaddeus of Warsaw,’ in other words, by Miss Jane 
Porter! 


* Among other rarities in great request may be mentioned the first 
edition in three volumes of ‘ Peter Simple,’ Poole’s ‘ Little Pedlington ’ 
(1839), Anstey’s ‘New Bath Guide’ (1830), proofs before letters, ‘Praed’s 


Poems’ (1864, large paper), and ‘Goldsmith’s Poetical Works’ (1840, on 
ivory paper). 
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Love or Money. 





Cuapter XVIII. 


“Witrnip,” said Phil, as they sat at breakfast together the 
morning after their arrival in London, “the very first thing 
yon are to do is to go out and do some shopping.” 

“ All right, darling; but you will come too, won’t you?” 

“Not at first. You are to go out and find the very best shop 
you can, and tell them to send in some ready-made dresses, and a 
woman with them who can alter things quickly. I am so 
ridiculously small; they are sure to want taking in—walking- 
dresses, you understand ?” 

“But won't you come with me? I don’t understand about 
women’s clothes.” 

“T do not stir out of this room until I have a decent dress to go 
out with, Wilfrid. When you have got that dress—oh, and a hat; 
I nearly forgot that—then I will go out with you, and we will go 
and see things, and buy things—oh, lots of things, Wilfrid. I 
never had so much as ten shillings of my very own in all 
my life!” 

“You shall have as many ten shillings as I have now, darling, 
and that will be some thousands a year!” responded the newly- 
made husband, gallantly. 

Phil smiled—she had always intended to have as much of her 
husband’s income as he had; but she replied very graciously to his 
offer, and Sir Wilfrid went off in a high state of happiness to order 
in some dresses for his bride. 

He acquitted himself to the perfect satisfaction of the shopmen 
and his wife, for he simply ordered the best that could be had. 

Phil was radiant in a sky-blue park toilette before very long, 
with hat and feathers to match, in which she looked so bewitchingly 
babyish and pretty that Sir Wilfrid could hardly believe in his 
own good luck, and swore within himself never to do anything 
that could contaminate or soil the innocence and purity of his wife. 

Phil’s opinion of London was considerably heightened during the 
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day. It was a pure delight to her husband to take her into the 
best shops he could find, and let her select whatever she chose from 
the mass of finery displayed before her country eyes. Dresses 
that seemed to Phil only fit for heaven became hers. Hats and 
bonnets the like of which she had never dreamed of went off with 
her name upon the boxes to the hotel. Rings that dazzled her 
eyes shone on her fingers, and bracelets clasped her arms. If she 
had not possessed such an excellent constitution, the delights of 
the day would have been too much for her. 

There was only one unpleasant incident. Phil had her ears 
bored by a goldsmith. The sight of so many exquisite earrings, 
and her husband ready to buy them for her, was too much for her. 
She resigned herself to the first goldsmith who signified his 
willingness to perform the operation, and bore it without a 
murmur. 

“Tt is better to get it over now,” she said to her husband, who 
stood by, suffering far more than she did during the performance, 
“because I shall look horrid for some time, and we shall not see 
any of your friends or relations just yet; so it is better to get it 
done now.” 

And done it was. Phil was distressed to hear she would be 
compelled to wear plain gold rings for a time, but she was 
comforted by the purchase of a pair of pearl earrings against her 
recovery. 

The lunch was another revelation to Phil. The sparse diet of 
St. Mervain had not prepared her for the luxuries that filled her 
plate. The grandeur of the room, the numberless waiters, the well- 
dressed company, all astonished and delighted her. The varied 
and delicious food, the sparkling wines, were all of a piece with 
this most delightful day of her life. The joys of possession, good 
food, rich raiment, beauty and love, seemed all hers at once. 
To an unprejudiced looker-on there would have been something 
pathetic in the very intensity of the girl’s enjoyment. She literally 
was as full of happiness as she could hold; heaven itself had no 
greater joys for her than she tasted, seated at the little table with 
her luncheon before her, clad in sumptuous and fashionable 
raiment, with the eyes of all men wandering to her pretty, 
innocent face. Was it possible that this was really all that Phil 
could enjoy? Was there nothing nobler or better to her than a 
rich husband, fine clothes, and nice food ? 

They dined at the hotel that night, for Phil was in full evening- 
dress, with her new necklace and bracelets glittering on her white 
neck and arms. Very lovely she looked in her soft white satin and 
gauze, with her fair face and clustering golden curls. Sir Wilfrid 
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felt humbled by her radiance as he handed her into a carriage that 
was to take them to the opera; it did not seem fit that so lovely 
and heavenly a creature should be his.. 

All through the evening, as he sat beside his wife in the box, 
while she was gazing enraptured at the stage, the gorgeous house, 
and the more gorgeous ladies, he was silent and full of thought. 
Now that the deed was done he was almost alarmed at his own 
presumption. She wes so far superior to him that it seemed 
profanation to link her pure life to his soiled one. Very humbly 
and very remorsefully he went over various details of his past 
career, solemnly resolving that, come what might, for the future 
his record should be a clean one; and if he was never worthy of 
his wife, at least his life should never give her cause for shame. 

Poor humble blundering sinner, at that moment he was as 
incapable of seeing his wife as she really was, as she was of under- 
standing him. Should an awakening ever come to either, it were 
almost better for them both that neither of them had been born. 

He put out his hand and held hers tightly towards the close of the 
play. Hecould not say what thoughts filled him; the tongue of a 
ready speaker was not his. The very idea of serious thought on any 
subject was a new one to him. He was, as it were, in the position 
of a man awakening from a heavy sleep, and only half able to 
distinguish between the objects that surrounded him and his own 
ideas. Love for Phil had been the first opening of the spiritual 
eyes that had come to him; now he was dimly struggling within 
himself to have a fuller and fairer vision of the life around him. 

“Darling,” he whispered to her, as the curtain fell for a 
moment during the shifting of a scene, “you shall always have 
your own way, and I will never do anything you dislike.” 

It was his way of saying how entirely he reverenced her, and 
how great should be his efforts to climb up into the purer region 
where he believed she dwelt. 

“Of course I shall have my own way, you stupid old darling!” 
responded his wife; “‘do you think I would have married you if I 
had doubted that?” 

His eyes showed his affection. 

“If I can only please you, that is all I care for,” he said 
humbly. 

“Hush! look, the curtain is going up!” and Phil’s eyes were 
riveted on the stage. 

There had been no time for writing or anything else that day ; 
“9 the next morning Sir Wilfrid approached this subject with 

is wife. 


“Your people must be so anxious, darling,” he said. “Just 
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think what they must feel at not knowing where you are! 
By Jove, I should go mad if I missed you for an hour! just think 
what your father must feel! I ought to have thought of it 
before.” 

“Oh, they will bear it easily enough,” responded Phil coolly ; 
“you see, I am only one of eleven, and there will be more 
breakfast for the others now Iam gone. Will you give me some 
of that pigeon-pie, Wilfrid?” 

“With pleasure, darling; are you sure you have what you like? 
But, really, don’t you know, a line just to say where you are.” 

“T shall do nothing of the kind,” replied Phil viciously. “I 
know papa, and he would be flying up here by the next train, 
asking all sorts of ridiculous questions, and spoiling everything. 
He will scold horribly. I know he will; he always was so 
particular. If I don’t write for a few days, they will begin to 
wonder whether I am dead; and then, when they hear from me, 
they will be so delighted that they won’t scold.” 

Sir Wilfrid looked only half-convinced. 

“But their anxiety?” he faltered; “think how anxious they 
must be, Phil!” 

“ Anxious—not a bit of it! You don’t know what it is to be 
one of eleven. Why, I have positively wished that some of the 
boys would die, they did eat such a lot. No, Wilfrid, I won’t 
have any writing for a day or two. I know best how to treat my 
family ;’ and she smiled at her husband in such a sad and 
bewitching manner that another idea came into his head, and 
made him positively savage. 

“You don’t mean to say,” he cried, “that your people don’t 
care enough about you—you—to care whether you are lost 
or not ?” 

Phil shook her head sadly from side to side. 

“We are so poor, you know,” she said gently; “and Gabrielle 
was the favourite always.” 

With a smothered growl Sir Wilfrid rose, and, going up to his 
wife, embraced her passionately. 

“T don’t care how long they wait,” he cried. ‘The idea of 
not caring about you! Oh, Phil, Phil, how can people be so 
blind and stupid!” 

“Tdid not say they did not care, dear,” said Phil still gently; 
“only I think you may over-rate their anxiety. I know papa 
will scold dreadfully ; and I don’t want it to happen just yet.” 

“You shall take your own time, darling ; but understand this, 
Iam not going to have my wife scolded by anybody—father or 
not. You are mine now, and I shall protect you.’ 
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“Very well, dear,” said Phil meekly. 

She was quite ready to be protected from anything disagreeable ; 
but she did not think it worth while to mention that she dreaded 
Cecil’s knowledge of her marriage far more than her father’s, and 
that it was on his account that she did not wish her present 
address to be known. 

“He will get over his indignation at being made a fool of ina 
little while,” she thought to herself, as she ate her pie; “if he 
knows now, he will be so angry he will not care what he says, and 
I may get into trouble with Wilfrid. After awhile he will not be 
so anxious to tell everybody that he was left in the lurch, and for 
his own sake will hold his tongue.” 

Could Wilfrid have known what his wife’s thoughts were, how 
would it have affected him? Probably, not so very much, for 
he was at present incapable of believing that his idol could be 
shattered. 

“Phil,” said Sir Wilfrid to his wife one morning, as he laid 
the newspaper down which he had been reading, “I see that my 
mother and sisters have come to town.” 

“Then we can call on them this morning after we have been 
to see the dressmaker,” replied Phil decidedly. 

Sir Wilfrid assented, but not very eagerly; he wanted to keep 
his wife to himself for a little while longer; but he knew that 
she ought to be introduced to his family. He concerned himself 
very little as to their opinion of his runaway match, for they had 
so often urged him to marry when he did not feel inclined, that 
he felt justified in selecting his own time and manner when at 
last he had changed his mind. 

Phil dressed herself with very great care in a raiment of deep- 
purple velvet and cashmere. It was a very suitable autumn 
carriage-dress for a young married woman, and set off her fair 
beauty to perfection. Her husband had the day before purchased 
a light open carriage and a pair of horses, so it was in her own 
equipage that Phil was driven to visit her mother and sisters in law. 

The family house of the Carminows was in Curzon Street. It 
was not often used, for the Dowager and her daughters were 
simple people with country tastes, and preferred Carminow Park 
as a place of residence, using the town-house only for a few 
weeks in the year, and generally letting it to some one else. Sir 
Wilfrid himself never stopped there, its sombre, old-fashioned, 
dull rooms not being at all to his taste. 

Phil looked up curiously at her future home, for she had quite 
made up her mind to reside in town, and not at Carminow Park. 
Fresh paint and paper and new furniture would, she decided, 
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make a very presentable place of the family residence, and it was 
in a convenient situation. All these things she saw at a glance, 
but forbore to speak of them to her husband, who, now that the 
moment of presentation had come, felt a little nervous as to the 
result of the interview. It was quite impossible that anybody 
could dislike Phil, but would Phil like his mother and sisters ? 

Phil, on the other hand, was troubled by no feeling of 
apprehension whatever. As she followed the servant up the 
stairs, she was thinking of a new stair-carpet and what coloured 
paper she would hang on the wall. 

“Sir Wilfrid and Lady Carminow,” said the man, holding the 
door open. 

A tall, thin woman, with a pale, anxious face and large timid 
eyes, rose hastily from a low ottoman on which she had been 
sitting. She was dressed in black, and presented altogether 
somewhat of an untidy and wispy appearance. Tall thin women 
£0 often look as if their clothes were hung upon them with 
clothes-pegs instead of fitting round them. She was hurried and 
agitated now by the servant’s words, and the appearance of a lady 
with her son. She stopped short on her way to them, and looked 
imploringly at him. 

“My dear mother,” he said, taking Phil by the hand and 
leading her forward, “I have done as you told me, and married 
at last; and this is my wife.” So far the speech was decorous 
enough, but the pride and joy that filled his heart could not be 
suppressed. ‘“Isn’t she a beauty!” came from his lips as, after 
a hasty glance at her son, as if to assure herself that he was 
speaking the truth, and not making fun of her, Lady Carminow 
stepped forward and, bending down, put her arms round Phil's 
neck and kissed her on the cheek. 

“* My dear,” she said in a nervous, faltering voice, “ I am very 
glad to see you. I don’t quite understand; but oh, my dear, I 
hope you will make my boy happy!” and she drew herself up and 
flung her arms round her son’s neck and burst into tears. 

“T say, my dear mother, don’t!” cried Sir Wilfrid ; “ look here, 
you know, there’s nothing to cry about. I—we thought it better 
to get it all over without any fuss. Come, now, you have not had 
half a look at her! This is better than the Manchester heiress, 
or even Lady Jane, isn’t it? You did not think I could do so 
well for myself—eh ?” 

Lady Carminow dried her eyes, and begged her new daughter 
to take a seat beside her, moving with a quiet grace that, in spite 
of her nervousness and shyness, proclaimed her good breeding. 
Phil, for the first time since her marriage, felt a little uncom- 
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fortable. She knew that she could not move quite in that same 
dignified way, but she quickly dismissed the thought, saying to 
herself that it was Lady Carminow’s height that gave her the 
advantage, and she, Phil, should go in for quite a different 
style. 

She answered Lady Carminow’s few questions prettily enough, 
while Sir Wilfrid gave a rapid account of his wooing and marriage. 
Far from being displeased at the way events had gone, the good 
lady was secretly relieved. For a woman of her shy and nervous 
temperament, her son’s wedding had long been a public ordeal 
she shrank from. It was a relief to hear it was all over, and that 
he had not committed a mésalliance, a contingency the thought of 
which had given her much anxiety. Phil had no fortune, which 
perhaps was a pity; but her father was a gentleman, which was 
far more important in Lady Carminow’s eyes, who had been 
trying in imagination to school herself to welcome as a daughter- 
in-law a ballet-girl or a barmaid. 

‘Where are the girls ?” asked Sir Wilfrid presently. 

“They will be in very soon; this is Friday, and they have 
gone to church. You will stay and have some lunch, of course. 
By the way, will you not want your own house now, Wilfrid? We 
never thought of writing to ask you if it would be convenient 
for us to be here. I am so sorry.” 

“My dear mother, stay as long as you like; we are not going 
to settle down into housekeeping yet, are we, Phil?” 

“No,” said Phil; “J like being at the hotel very much.” 

“But you will want to come here—you will want it done up,” 
said Lady Carminow anxiously. “My dear, you will make 
Wilfrid give up his dreadful bachelor habits, I am sure.” 

“ Of course we shall want to live here,” said Phil calmly. “I 
don’t care for the country, but the house must be done up. May 
I look over the house? I should like to know what it is like.” 

“Certainly,” said Lady Carminow, rising; “I will show you 
over it now. It has not been much used for years, but it has 
been kept clean, and you will find that a few new carpets and 
curtains, and perhaps a little paint here and there, will do 
wonders.” 

Poor lady! she spoke as the careful mother who had hoarded 
her son’s revenues during his long minority, that he might have 
the spending of them when he came of age, and she could not get 
out of the habit of saving. 

Phil said nothing: she was not a person who wasted many 
words where she intended to act. By the time they had reached 
the basement, after exploring the upper part of the house, she had 
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decided on the colours and uses of all the rooms, and mentally 
resolved to sell every stick of furniture in the place. Phil had no 
eye for Chippendale and Adams; gilt furniture and marble tables 
was her present dream of elegance. The girls, as Sir Wilfrid 
called them—but they had long outgrown the appellation—came 
in just before luncheon, and to their immense astonishment 
were presented to their new sister. 

They were both of them tall young women, with slight willowy 
figures like their mother, and did not in the least resemble their 
thick-set brother and father. They bad fair, rather flat faces with 
large pale-blue, rather prominent eyes and straight light hair. 
Not beautiful ;women, by any means; they had not even been 
pretty girls; but their faces were good and gentle, and their 
minds pure, and neither of them would hurt a fly. 

Their astonishment at the new state of affairs was so intense 
that they could do little but look at each other, and then at their 
mother, in mute surprise during the first part of the meal. By 
degrees, however, their gaze wandered to their brother, and from 
thence to his wife, who sat opposite them, and who was not in the 
least degree troubled by a corresponding shyness on her own part. 

The more they looked at Phil, the more they felt inclined to 
look. Although women, they were not jealous of her superior 
charms ; indeed, as is the case with most plain women, they imme- 
diately fell and worshipped them. Man’s homage, be it never 
so sincere, is after all but a poor selfish affair compared to the 
worship of a plain woman fora pretty one. The man desires, at 
least, to get some return for his devotion. The woman only asks 
to be allowed to worship. Before luncheon was over, Phil was 
already a sort of divinity to her two tall, plain sisters-in-law. They 
communicated their opinion to each other with their eyes as they 
followed her out of the room when the meal was over. They had 
been so much together that they understood each other’s looks 
almost as well as other people’s words. 

They each took a seat beside her as she seated herself in the 
drawing-room. Alicia, the eldest, timidly drew Phil’s hand into 
her own and heldit there. Gertrude put her hand and arm on the 
back of her chair, not venturing to touch the golden curls she 
admired so much. 

“ Tell us about yourself?” said Alicia. ‘ Oh, how glad we are 
you have married Wilfrid! ” 

“Yes, indeed!” sighed Gertrude; “do you know, we specu- 
lated on more than fifty-two different sorts of girls that Wilfrid 
might have married ; but we never thought of you.” 

A sudden blank expression came over Gertrude’s face. She and 
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her sister exchanged looks over Phil’s head. The possible marriage 
of their brother had been the one great excitement and event of 
their lives. Now it was over, what were they to think and talk 
about for the future ? 

They were silent for a moment; but ten Alicia roused herself 
and said in a brisker voice : 

“But we have such a lot to hear about you that will lest us 
quite a long time; now, do tell us how long you have known 
Wilfrid ? ” 

“ About six months,” replied Phil, secretly much amused at her 
new position. 

“ Only six months!” the sisters cried, both together. It was 
dreadful to them only to hear of affairs being managed with such 
rapidity. “Why, how could you make up your mind in that 
time ?” 

“ And Wilfrid is not so very handsome,” parenthetically added 
Gertrude, who had an admiration for dark men. 

“Hush! you must not say so to her,” said Alicia, in a shocked 
whisper; and both sisters looked anxiously at Phil, as if to see 
whether she would be able to survive the indignity. 

“Qh, it was very easy!” said Phil; “you see, in a country 
place like St. Mervain, there was nobody else to compare him to ; 
besides, I thought he was very nice-looking, and I was very glad 
when he asked me to marry him;” and Phil showed her white 
teeth in a dazzling little smile upon her audience. 

“Dear innocent little thing!” they thought; “how lucky of 
Wilfrid to have seen her before anybody else got hold of 
her!” 

“We are so glad!” they both said together ; and then Gertrude 
added : 

“You will try and like us, will you not?” 

“TJ like you very much,” said Phil, with another smile. ‘These 
good, simple sisters-in-law amused her very much—there was no 
saying how useful they might not be to her. 

“ But you must help me,” she added gravely, “to understand 
what he likes, and what ought to be done about things? Wilfrid 
must take his place in society, and break away from the bachelor 
ways your mother dislikes. You must tell me who the people are 
that he ought to be friends with, for, of course, I know 
nothing.” 

“Oh, we will—we will!” cried the delighted women. Here 
was, indeed, a wife for their brother after their own hearts, beau- 
tiful and good, with a desire to do what was right and good for 
her husband, and not wishing to push them aside or snub them as 
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a brother’s wife might do. The girls could not restrain their joy, 
and fell upon her and embraced her so that Wilfrid, coming up 
into the drawing-room after enjoying his cigar downstairs, could 
see nothing of his wife but her golden head, so enveloped was she 
in her tall relations. 

“ By Jove, Phil, you hit it off with the girls—and no mistake 
he remarked to her, on their way to the Park in the afternoon, 
where Phil was anxious to show her new carriage. 

“ Yes,” said Phil simply; “I think they like me.” 

“Like you; why, I never knew them in such a state about 
anything before! That ridiculous Alicia came down in the hall 
and blubbered on my shoulder out of thankfulness for having 
brought them such a dear, dear lovely sister.” 

Phil laughed a little. 

“‘ What were you doing downstairs ?” she asked. 

“ Reading a letter that had been sent there forme. I say, Phil, 
your people are in an awful state about you;” and he handed her 
Arthur’s letter to read. 

Phil read it. 

“ Suppose we go home presently and send them a letter?” she 
said. ‘“ You can send one to Lord Roscarrock; and I will send 
one to papa.” 

“I wish to goodness we had done so before!” replied her 
husband. “TI can’t bear to think of your father, Phil.” 

Phil did not make any reply; but in a short time she sent the 
following to her father : 


1”? 


“My pear Para,—I have been intending to write to you every 
day, but I have been so busy ; however, I feel sure you could trust 
me not to get into any mischief. Wilfrid and I thought it best 
to go off and be married quietly at St. Winnock Church instead of 
giving you and mamma all the fuss and bother of a wedding. We 
went straight to St. Winnock on the day I left home, and then 
came on here, where I am enjoying myself very much. We have 
been lunching with Lady Carminow and her daughters to-day, 
who are in town for a little while. We shall stay here for the 
present, and then Wilfrid talks of going to Scotland. I hope you 
are all well; please give my love to mamma and my brothers and 
sisters. 

“ Dear Papa, your affectionate daughter, 

“ PaitoMENA CaRMINOW.” 


“’Pon my word, Phil!” was her husband’s remark, as he leant 


over her shoulder and read her letter, “’pon my word, you are a 
cool hand!” 
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“What did you wish me to say?” asked Phil quietly—“ that I 
was very sorry I had married you, and lay awake at night 
thinking of my dear, happy home which I had left for ever ?” 

“Well, no, not that, of course; but—but, couldn’t you put it 
that you are sorry they have been anxious about you—or 
something ?” 

“What good would that do?” asked Phil scornfully ; “it would 
only make them think that I thought I had behaved badly; and I 
don’t think so. I think I did what was much the best. You can 
add something, if you like;” and she got up from the writing- 
table and moved away. 

Sir Wilfrid looked after her a little wistfully, but he said 
nothing; and on the fly-leaf of Phil’s letter wrote in his big, 
boyish, unformed hand : 


“My pear Mr. Ferrars,—I hope you will forgive me for 
having taken away your daughter, but I was so mad in love with 
her that I was afraid of any delay, and so persuaded her. You 
must not be angry with her; it was all my doing, and I hope you 
will not be angry with me, for I mean to make her the best 
husband that any girl ever had—and she deserves such a one. 
Of course, she shall not suffer about settlements; I have told my 
mother to-day that I mean to make the same on Phil that my 
father did for her—that is, four hundred a year for pin-money, 
and a thousand a year on the property if I die, and the rest to 
her children. I am very sorry I have given you so much anxiety, 
and hope you will forgive me. 

“Your affectionate son, 
“ Witrrip CaRMINow. 


“P.S.—My mother and sisters like Phil awfully. She is 
lovelier than ever.” 


Phil came back when her husband finished writing and read 
his letter. Something in it seemed to please her, for she put her 
arm about his neck, as she stood behind him, and kissed the top 
of his head. 


“You are a nice old darling,” she said; “seal up the letter, 
and let it go.” 


CuarTer XIX. 


Puit’s letter reached its destination in due time. It contained 
the first news they had heard of her since her flight, for all Lord 
Roscarrock’s efforts to find her had been in vain. It was brought 
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to Mr. Ferrars in his study by Gabrielle. She stood by him 
while he read it, and in his face could read the pain the flippant, 
heartless words gave him. He pushed it towards her when he 
had finished it, and laid his head upon his hands with a moan of 
distress. Phil's brilliant match could not atone, in her father’s 
eyes, for her want of heart. Her runaway marriage might be 
excused; but what excuse could be made for the tone of that 
letter ? 

Gabrielle read it in silence as her father had done; the shock 
it gave her was greater than the blow dealt him, for she alone 
knew the full measure of Phil’s perfidy. She alone knew of her 
conduct with regard to Cecil. How well it was that she had 
kept her own counsel on that point! her father’s sorrow would be 
trebled if he knew all. 

She sat in mute distress, with the letter in her hand, for some 
minutes; then she roused herself to say : 

‘‘Mamma must see this; it will ease her mind.” 

“Do you think so?” Mr. Ferrars said bitterly. 

“Sir Wilfrid Carminow,” Gabrielle went on—‘ that was the 
big fair man I have seen once or twice driving about when he 
was staying at Llansladron. He looked brave and honest. 
Perhaps Phil really loves him. Oh, I hope she does!” 

“Phil love him!” said Mr. Ferrars slowly ; “after that letter 
and her conduct, Gabrielle, can you honestly believe that Phil can 
love any one except herself? Sir Wilfrid is a rich man; he can 
give Phil the things she likes. I can look back now and see much 
that I was hitherto blind to. Did Phil ever show the slightest 
love for, or interest in, any one creature except herself? Even 
to her mother, who, poor soul! loves her so fondly, did Phil ever 
show the slightest kindness or affection? God knows if the 
child has a heart or a conscience. It seems to me now as if she 
were but a beautiful animal with no sense of right or wrong. 
She has not even shame at having left us in such misery for so 
long.” 

Shame—well, Phil certainly was dead to that. Gabrielle’s 
brow and cheek crimsoned as she thought of that meeting on the 
sands with Cecil, of the fixing of the wediling-day, the endear- 
ments that doubtless followed, and all the while her marriage 
with another man was fixed for the following month. She felt 
crushed in her inmost soul by her sister’s shame. All that Phil 
should have felt, Gabrielle endured on her account that day. 

“Father,” she said at last timidly, “do you think it possible 
that what you said just now may be really true—that Phil has no 
conscience ; at least, that it has not been fully developed in her 
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as in other people? One reads sometimes of people who suddenly 
stop growing when quite young, or of minds that never reach 
maturity. Is it possible that Phil’s conscience has remained 
dormant, and not grown as her mind and body have? It would 
account for so much that she has done.” 

“Ay, it needs accounting for. Well, Phil has taken her own 
way and must abide by it. It may be that she has not the keen 
sense of right and wrong she ought to have. We will not judge 
her, my poor child! Pray God she may be better and more dutiful 
in her new life than in her old. Go to your mother, my dear ; 
and if she can find comfort in Phil’s letter, let her do so.” 

“Gabrielle!” Mrs. Ferrars cried, after she had eagerly read 
Phil’s letter. ‘Oh, Gabrielle, this is indeed almost too good news 
to be true! My darling Phil, so like her pretty impetuous ways 
to go off and get married and say nothing about it! So many 
girls would have boasted of such a great match, a title and a 
fortune; but my Phil was never of that sort. How foolish of us 
all to have been so miserable about her! Dear child, she trusted 
’ us, and we were not worthy of her trust. Gabrielle, why don’t 
you smile and look pleased? Do you grudge your sister her 
happiness—are you vexed because your younger sister is married 
before you?” 

“ Surely no—oh no, mamma !” 

“Then why cannot you rejoice in your sister’s happiness ? 
You look as glum as possible, but perhaps you and your papa 
think it wrong to marry on a large income. I dare say the early 
Christians never did, but gave it all to the martyrs; they were 
foolish enough for anything! My little Phil, and she is Lady 
Carminow now! Fancy my little Phil being ‘my lady!’ Oh, 
Gabrielle!” and the sick woman looked with shining eyes upon 
her daughter, “I never was so happy before, and to think that I 
might have died distrusting her! Oh, I have been a wicked 
woman to doubt my own child! Do look a little happier, 
Gabrielle, or I shall really think you are envious of your 
sister.” 

“ Dear mamma, indeed—indeed I am not. I hope Phil will be 
very, very happy, and Sir Wilfrid too. Oh, I hope he loves her 
very, very much !” 

“Loves her! of course he does, my pretty Phil! You need 
not cry, Gabrielle ; I don’t think you are envious. Go and send 
Perpetua to me, the child will be so pleased. I think she and 
Phil had more in common than you and Phil. There, child, don’t 
ery so miserably! You have been a good girl; but for your 
nursing, I might not have lived to hear of my Phil’s happiness 
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Get me pen and paper first; I must write to her myself. My 
little Phil to be Lady Carminow! what a little bit of dainty 
dignity she will be!” And the poor woman held the paper in her 
wasted hands, gazing fondly at Phil’s signature. “So thoughtful 
of her!” she murmured. “How could we have had a suitable 
wedding from our house, with her brothers and sisters like 
scarecrows about her, and bread and butter for a wedding feast ? 
Oh, wicked that I was to doubt ner! My little Phil a wife and a 
lady of title! I shall get well now, I know I shall; this makes 
up for all the pain. I shall get quite well now I know that my 
child is safe and happy.” 

This one good did come of Phil’s letter. So marvellous a 
restorative did it prove to Mrs. Ferrars, that in a much shorter 
time than had before seemed possible was she fairly convalescent. 
So bright and cheerful did she become, that Gabrielle and her 
father felt themselves the possessors of a guilty secret in their 
common feeling respecting Phil’s conduct. On the children the 
news made very little impression. Perpetua was the only one who 
expressed any pleasure at having a baronet for a brother-in-law. 

The boys found Phil’s absence rather a relief, for they had never 
been on the best of terms. The very memory of her soon faded 
from the minds of the little ones. Phil’s absence made no gap in 
the family circle, for she had never shared its hopes or fears, or 
been interested in any member of it save herself. Her name was 
rarely mentioned ; one or two letters in the course of as many 
months came from her—short letters to her mother, with scraps 
of news relating to the gaieties she was enjoying. To Mrs. 
Ferrars they were treasures of inestimable value—to her husband 
a pricking of a thorn in the flesh. The mild, affectionate nature 
once outraged could not slip back easily into its former state. 

On Gabrielle the blow told worst of all, knowing as she only 
did the full measure of Phil’s iniquities. She felt degraded in 
herself that womanhood could be brought so low. MReared in 
seclusion as Gabrielle had been, her naturally delicate, sensitive 
mind was almost abnormally tender by the training she had 
received. Sin, especially fleshly sin, was as loathsome to her as a 
deadly and foul disease of the body is to the healthy. The tears 
she wept for Phil, had they been shed by that young person 
herself, might have washed her soul clean. In her highly-wrought 
state it almost seemed to Gabrielle as if she might, by her own 
prayers and sorrow, hardly win grace for Phil. She was quite 
content to take the burden of sin and sorrow herself, and for Phil 
to be gay and happy, so that in the end her pains could win her 
sister's salvation. Not even to her father, hitherto her confidant 
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on all subjects, could Gabrielle take her burden now. It was well 
for him that he only knew what he did of Phil. He must never 
guess from her what Phil had been. 

The bread of sorrow and the water of affliction is not a 
nourishing diet. Also on Gabrielle’s already over-burdened 
shoulders fell a great portion of the household work, which Phil 
had always, under protest, been compelled to do at home. 
Perpetua was a little help, but not very much. Mrs. Ferrars was 
weaker than before her illness. Toil and care seemed Gabrielle’s 
portion morning, noon,and night. It was so natural to the family 
that Gabrielle should do what was required for them, that even 
her father never noticed how worn and white she was becoming. 
She had ever a smile for him, and that satisfied his mind. 

There was one person, however, to whom Gabrielle’s wan 
appearance was a source of the keenest anxiety, and that was Lord 
Roscarrock. With the pertinacity of his quiet, self-contained 
nature, where he once loved he loved always. That his friend 
was to wed the woman he loved could make very little difference 
to anyone but himself. No one knew of his devotion, or would be 
the better or worse for it—certainly not the worse. He might 
do more for Gabrielle’s husband than he would have done for his 
friend ; but, as he had always done all he could for Cecil, that was 
nothing new. He loved her, and he told himself that he should 
never love any other woman, and his devotion could not offend her, 
for she should never know it. 

He had become a fairly frequent visitor at St. Mervain Vicarage. 
After the first awe of his wealth and title had passed away, the 
children—as children will—had rapidly found out his good 
qualities, and made a complete plaything of him. Mr. Ferrars 
was grateful to him for his many kindnesses, pleased and a little 
touched at the young man’s evident pleasure in his company. 
Mrs. Ferrars, whose match-making schemes had been a good deal 
disconcerted by Cecil and Phil, still in her heart of hearts longed 
for him to propose to Gabrielle. It would be annoying for her 
to be of superior rank to dear Phil; but, then, what a good thing 
such a good-natured brother-in-law would be for the family. So 
Lord Roscarrock was a welcome visitor at the Vicarage to 
every one, save, as he feared, to Gabrielle. 

Yet Gabrielle had never shown him any symptom of dislike. 
True, she rather avoided any opportunities for private conversa- 
tion with him. He put this down to her not caring for his 
society ; the real reason was her feeling of profound shame at her 
sister's conduct to his friend and his cousin. How much he knew 
of Phil’s behaviour she could not tell, and dared not try and 
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discover. She was ashamed to be in his presence, and avoided 
him as much as she could. Those pathetic brown eyes seemed 
always to fall on her with a certain reproach in their wistful 
gaze. It was the poor fellow’s hopeless love that made him 
melancholy when with her: but how was Gabrielle to know 
that? She did not even know that their visitor still believed her 
to be engaged to Cecil Vaughan. 

She could not avoid him always: when she was on the downs 
with the children, he not unfrequently joined them, and his 
appearance was always hailed with such rapturous delight by the 
children that she had not the heart to take them away as soon as 
they saw him coming. She must endure his contempt, for he 
must despise Phil’s sister; it was part of the burden she had to 
bear for that erring one. It seemed a little hard that she should 
be the only one to whom his presence was a burden. If it had 
not been for Phil, how she might have enjoyed those meetings on 
the downs, where, after a game of romps with the little ones, the 
well-read, cultured man would sit beside her for a short time and 
speak to her of the books he lent her father, one of which she 
carried on her lap to read during the children’s games. Gabrielle 
was too ignorant of general literature to know how carefully 
he selected those books to suit her taste rather than her father’s. 
She only knew that the one delight of her present life were the 
few moments she could snatch for their perusal, and—but this she 
dared not own to herself in words—the little talks with him about 
them afterwards. 

She was so shy with her consciousness of shame, that she made 
very little response to his conversation. He feared sometimes 
that he bored her, yet the temptation to linger and look at her 
lovely face, more lovely than ever with the blush that he did not 
know meant shame upon it, was such that he could not resist it. 
The curve of her dark eyelashes on her cheek was enough to make 
a man forget everything else—she rarely raised her eyes to his 
face. If anything, she was just a trifle too bashful in his presence 
—a fault on the right side, but one he hoped she would get 
rid of. 

It would do her no harm; he was not flirting with her in any 
sense of the word. Cecil might have stood at his shoulder during 
every interview he ever had with her, and not even have read his 
own secret in his face or voice. So complete was his command over 
himself, that Gabrielle never for a moment dreamt of his having 
the smallest regard for her. His talking to her meant to her a 


proof of the kindness of his heart that would not let her see his 
real opinion of Phil’s sister. 
VOL. XCII. 
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CHAPTER XX. 


Tue work of reform in Lansladron parish was not progressing in 
that hasty manner that reforms, according to the young, ought to 
proceed. Of the two, Cecil met with the least active opposition, 
but more indifference. What could it matter to the good 
Wesleyans and the languid Churchpeople of Lansladron if Cecil 
had service every day in his church—or ten times a day, if he 
liked? They were not bound to attend. To be sure, his 
preaching in a surplice was an outrage upon public decency, and 
proclaimed him to be a Jesuit; but they could go to chapel 
instead, and spite “ parson and m’lard” both at the same time. 

With Lord Roscarrock’s reforms no such apathy and inertia 
were shown. Not to be allowed to imbibe typhoid with their tea 
touched the good folks on the tender point of personal freedom, so 
dear to every British heart. What business had he to pull the 
roads up and drain the cottages that were in existence in his 
great-grandfather’s time? Such action was to be resisted by 
every means in their power. The whole village rang with 
indignation at being expected to drink water that was conveyed 
to them in lead pipes; and many and divers were the tales of 
symptoms of acute poisoning by these means that were carried 
from door to door. The church well had never had so many 
devotees since the times when miracles were worked there in the 
old Catholic days. If it were not so well known that the Church 
of England is notoriously useless in the matter of miracles, and 
has steadily refused to believe in any more modern ones than 
those of the first century a.p., the more enthusiastic of the 
Anglican portion of the village might have worked themselves up 
to miracle point. Churchmen and Dissenters were agreed on this 
one point, however, that the finest drinking water in the world 
came from the old well below the church-yard. 

Yet not even the opposition to the new waterworks was so keen as 
that to the action of the landlord respecting dunghills. It is well 
known that all Celtic nations are somewhat indifferent about 
smells, or, perhaps, they can distinguish pleasant odours where 
others find unpleasant. The Cornish, Highland, and Breton folk 
love asavoury pile outside their cottage doors. The Alsatians and 
Germans are not behind them in that respect; and Spaniards and 
Italians run them close. A Cornish village could not be passed 
through on the darkest night without being discernible to at 
least one sense. Before everybody’s door in Lansladron village 
was a pile of refuse of ‘the most noisome description. These 
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things had always been, and ought to continue to the end. To 
touch the dunghills was an act of robbery, of tyrannical 
oppression, that was not, indeed, to be borne. 

Yet in the midst of their indignation the shrewd Cornish folk, 
with that instinctive love of fair play so eminently characteristic 
of them, rather admired their landlord for his actions. They 
were quite capable of appreciating that his motives must be 
unselfish ones, and that he acted solely with a view to their 
welfare. Although they opposed him tooth and nail, they 
respected him, and drew by a no means favourable comparison 
between their Rector and him. 

“Tes passon’s business to mind we about our souls,” they 
would say. “He do get paid for ut. As for m’lard, what call 
have he to trouble hisself about we? he might live up to Lunnon 
church-town and never mind we at all, like hes grandfar ded, and 
spend hes money ’pon hisself. Mind you, they darned ould 
watterworks cost he a pretty penny. He do do’ut cause he do 
believe et’s right to do ut, and I do respect un for ut, thof I'll 
never poison myself with watter come in they pipes.” 

The autumn lingered on in that sheltered valley. There were 
so many evergreens, and the boughs were so thickly draped with 
mosses and lichens, that the winter never bore that repulsive 
look that it does in an alluvial or clay country, where the leaves 
are thick in summer and the trees black and naked in the winter. 
Roses bloom in cottage gardens at Christmas, laurustinus bushes 
are white with flowers, and contrast beautifully with the bright- 
pink blossoms of the escallonias. Winter is mild and damp in 
Cornwall, broken only by fierce gales, which sweep over the hills 
from the sea and rush moaning up the valleys. 

With the first autumn rains Lord Roscarrock’s guests found 
that they had pressing engagements elsewhere. Lansladron 
House and grounds were perfectly charming in the summer, but 
were a trifle dull in wet;weather. 

Lord Roscarrock did not go away too; it would be better for 
him if he did, perhaps; but as he had no hope, so he had no 
desire of curing himself of his passion. He had never taken very 
roseate views of life; his temperament was inclined to a gentle 
pessimism about himself and-the world at large. Things did not 
go very well, and the world was not a very satisfactory place; but 
he never expected to inhabit a better one, and it was his duty to 
‘do what he could towards improving this. Why it was his duty 
he had no clearer idea than the rest of those kind-hearted sceptics 
who gently put aside the belief in another and fairer state of 
existence. 
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It was this disbelief in a future state which made him feel his 
love for Gabrielle so extremely depressing. He had not even the 
consolation of feeling that in another world she might know of 
and appreciate his devotion. His love and her fair body would 
all pass away and be as though they never had been. He and she 
would crumble into dust, and there would be an end of them. It 
seemed a sad pity that so much good affection should be wasted. 
To let its existence be known would be an insult to her and to his 
friend. Self-effacement was his duty, and he must go through 
with it. 

He had never spoken again to her of Cecil, or alluded either to 
her engagement or her estrangement. He carefully refrained 
from making inquiries of Cecil also, but, frequent visitor as he 
now was at St. Mervain Vicarage, he could not fail to observe 
that Cecil was never mentioned in the family—that, so far as 
he knew, he never went there, or held any communication with 
them. It seemed a long time for a lovers’ quarrel to last. 

The added sadness to Gabrielle’s face and manner was clearly 
perceptible to her silent lover as the damp autumn wore on. She 
seemed to droop more and more, to become more wan and pale. 
It went to his heart to see the suffering in her eyes; was the girl 
really pining for her lover? He had heard that girls did such 
things—was she suffering for want of a helping hand to bring 
them together ? 

“Cecil is of a proud nature,” he said to himself; “it may be 
that he cannot bring himself to make the first advances, and 
she of course cannot. Is it possible that I may help them ?—a 
delicate matter! However, if I fail, she will only regard me as 
a clumsy, meddlesome person; and what does that matter ?—and 
I may not fail, I may succeed.” 

Full of this thought, he waited patiently for a good opportunity 
of conversation with her alone, always a difficult and generally 
an impossible matter. One fine breezy day in February, when a 
soft south wind was blowing up little tufts of white cloud that 
would soon turn to gray rain-vapour, he went on the downs in 
the hope of finding her with the children. He found the boys and 
Perpetua instead, the latter endeavouring to the best of her small 
power to act the elder sister, and be the responsible person in 
charge. 

“ How do you do?” she said to him, holding out her hand as 
he came up to them; “Iam extremely glad to see you. No one 
can have any idea how troublesome and unruly boys can be until 
they have the charge of them. “Polly, do not stand on your 
head; your boots really are too disgraceful!” she added in a 
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whisper as she tumbled her brother down and tried to present 
him right side up. 

“Oh, bosh!” said Polly contemptuously. “I say, Lord 
Roscarrock, be a hare, do, and we will have such fun; I'll be the 
huntsman, and Ireneus and Blandina and Cosmas and Damian 
will be the dogs, only you mustn’t run too fast, you know, as it’s 
a scratch pack.” 

“And we'll eat the hare!” cried the twins, clinging on to his 
legs with lively remembrances of similar hunts when the hare 
was represented by toffy and cakes at the finish. Lord Roscarrock, 
according to his own account, had an inexhaustible predilection 
for sweetmeats, cakes, apples and raisins when he went for a walk 
on the downs; and had a wonderful housekeeper, who crammed 
his pockets so full that he could not sit down until they were 
emptied. 

“The pack must be fed first,” cried Ireneeus with a whoop, as 
he hopped about on one leg; “then we shall run better. I thay, 
what a jolly housekeeper she is!” 

“Where is your sister?” asked the young man, as his person 
was plundered and rifled according to usage, and Blandina, who 
was of an affectionate disposition, kissed his waistcoat. 

“Thecla is poorly again,” said Perpetua with a grown-up sort 
of sigh, as she shook her head; “really, those children are too 
dreadful. Cosmas, if you eat all that gingerbread you will be 
quite ill. And Cyrilla has a cold. Really, with a large family 
there is always something the matter. Thecla always cries if 
Gabrielle goes out of her sight when she is poorly, so of course 
I have to take the children out; and a nice torment they are!” 
Perpetua added, vigorously slapping the back of Cosmas, who 
seemed to have difficulties about getting his gingerbread down 
the right passage in his throat. 

“T have brought a book for your father, so I will go on to the 
Vicarage. You youngsters build a fort with stones and heather 
against I come back, and then you shall storm it and take me 
prisoner.” 

“Of course papa will be very pleased to see you,” responded 
Perpetua in her most ladylike manner, not sorry for once to see 
his back, for she was longing for some of the dainties the children 
were eating, yet too conscious of her dignity to share with them 
under his eyes. 

Gabrielle saw him coming as she sat in the dining-room with 
Thecla in her arms. Her mother was in the kitchen, so she rose 
to open the door to him. He saw her then as he saw her for the 
first time, with the sick child in her arms, her sweet pale face 
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surmounted by its crown of golden hair, only? the eyes were 
sadder and the face paler and thinner now. She had never looked 
more lovely in his eyes than she did on that morning, when he 
had come to try and reconcile her to his rival. 

He checked her, as she would have shown him into the study 
where her father sat. 

“JT want to say a few words to you, if you will allow me,” he 
said in his dry, quiet manner. 

How was she to guess how fiercely his heart was beating—how 
an almost irresistible temptation fell upon him then to speak those 
few words for himself and not for another? Surely such love as 
his could not fail to awaken some response in her heart. The 
outward man was as quiet and reserved in appearance as usual, 
but the inward was a raging fire, that burnt all the fiercer for 
the constraint he put upon himself. 

“T hope I shall not annoy you by what I am going to say,” he 
began, as he took a seat opposite her by the fire; “if I do so, I 
beg you of your goodness to put it down to my stupidity, not to 
my intention.” 

He paused, and Gabrielle coloured crimson. Had he learnt 
about Phil—had her husband found her out already and written to 
his cousin? She could not say a word. Glancing at her face, 
Lord Roscarrock feared that he had indeed offended her. 

“Pardon me,” he said; “I will not say another word if I 
distress you.” 

“No, please go on; tell me what you have to say,” she 
murmured, 

“Cecil Vaughan——” he began, when a sharp little cry broke 
from her, and she put her hand to her face as if to hide her pain. 
Had it come to this, that this man of all others, the good, unsel- 
fish friend to whom Cecil owed all he had, had heard of his 
conduct ? 

Lord Roscarrock stopped; he had not expected her to be so 
affected at the mere name. He felt covered with confusion. 

“ Pardon me,” he said humbly; but she looked at him with such 
a wild and startled glance that the words died on his lips. 

“Go on,” she said—* oh! go on, if it is anything that you can 
tell me; if not, in Heaven’s name let your lips be as silent as 
mine have been!” 

What could she mean? Had Cecil behaved badly to her—was 
if more than a mere lovers’ quarrel? He had stirred up depths 
in the quiet nature that even he had scarcely believed were possible 
to her. He looked at her wild eager face with a sort of sick 
amazement. How she must love this man—this friend of his! 
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He had of course believed that she was in love with him in her 
gentle maidenly way, not with this fierce passion and excitement. 

“T fear I have done very wrong,” he said; “ one’s best inten- 
tions will not prevent one’s making a fool of one’s self. Believe 
me, the only thing I wished was to try and be of some slight 
service to you and my greatest friend. I know nothing of what 
has passed between you; I only know that he is unhappy, and I 
believe you are the only person who can make him happy.” 

She stared as if in incredulity at him for some moments, and he 
went on : 

“Understand that Iam not here as an ambassador from him; 
he does not know that I even contemplated taking the great liberty 
I have in speaking to you on the subject. But he is my friend, 
the greatest friend I have; and he cannot hide his unhappiness 
from me, though he never speaks of it. He loves you—I am sure 
of that from hundreds of signs and tokens I have seen. Forgive 
me for speaking to you like this, but he is so dear a friend. Will 
you not think kindly of him, Miss Ferrars? On my honour, I 
believe he is devotedly attached to you.” 

She had lowered her eyes, and a tinge of colour came into her 
cheek—a tinge of dismay and shame. What would this true and 
tender friend think of Cecil, could he know him as he really 
was? A deep and full pity rose up in her: not for her absent 
lover, but for the present friend, as he broke out into short, 
sharp exclamations of apology for what he called his interference, 
maddened by the misery in her downcast face. 

She put up her hand to stop him; it was all he could do not to 
fall at her feet and pour out his love to her; it maddened him to 
sit there calmly talking to her of his rival. Had he had any con- 
ception of how terrible was the task he had set himself, he would 
never have dared to undertake it. 

“ Hush! hush!” she said; “do not—please do not say such 
things of yourself. Who am I that you should mind offending 
me? but I am not offended—oh no, not at all! I thank you for 
your kind interest, for your friendship. Oh, please believe me that 
I am grateful to you, not angry—even, even if it has been of no 
avail.” 

“Let me not think that,” he said hoarsely; “let me at least 
feel that what I have done has been of some use. Let me at least 
hear that you forgive him; whatever has happened has been his 
fault, know. Say you forgive him—let him at least have that 
comfort.” 

She bent her head lower over the child in her lap. She was not 
thinking of Cecil at all; although he was ostensibly the subject 
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of their conversation, the interest was not with him. She almost 
felt a little indignation against him that he should have so used 
the unsuspicious nature of the man before her as to make him 
cling so fondly to him. Cecil, or her forgiveness of him, was less 
than nothing to her. She would not have refused a far more 
painful request than the forgiveness of one who held so small a 
place in her thoughts as Cecil. She bent still lower over the child 
as she said : 

“TIfI say that I forgive him now, you will think that he did 
me some wrong! I do not wish you to think that, soI will tell 
you that I have never felt any ill-will towards him. I mistook 
my feelings, as he probably did his, and there is an end of it.” 

An end; ah, would there were an end to Phil’s treachery and 
its consequences! Her eyes filled with tears of humiliation. She 
could not speak the truth even to Cecil’s friend; to all she must 
keep up that front of deceit, which seemed to wither her soul 
with its fell shadow. 

Lord Roscarrock saw the tears, though she brushed them away 
as hastily as she could. What could they mean to him but an 
evidence of tender regret for the time that she spoke of as gone ? 

He could not expect her to tell him that she loved Cecil still; she 

had said as much as any modest maiden could to another man of 

her feelings for her old lover. At that moment his passion for | 
her was so supreme that it carried him far above the consideration 
of his own interests. He rose and stood beside her, laying his 
hand gently on her arm. 

“Believe me,” he said in a low voice, “ that if anything on earth 
could be done to make you two happy, no task would be too great 
for me to undertake. May I give him this comfort, that you for- 
give him ?” 

It seemed strange to her that Lord Roscarrock should harp so 
on this one point. It made her feel that she had thought too 
hardly of Cecil. If he cared for her forgiveness, it must mean that 
he was ashamed for the wrong he had done her. 

“Certainly,” she said, in a low voice, “if you think he would 
care to feel that I bear him no ill-will, let him knowit. I am 
sorry if I have seemed harsh and unforgiving.” 

“Thank you,” he said— thank you for him, and for myself, that 
you have not resented my interference.” 
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Cuarter XXI. 


A rxick white mist was filling up the valley as Lord Roscarrock 
came into Lansladron village. He had walked very quickly from 
St. Mervain ; it was better to have it all over quickly now. She 
had spoken of pity for Cecil; he had always heard that with 
women pity is akin to love; he was quite satisfied in his own 
mind that she still loved his friend. He had no idea of what had 
separated them—some lovers’ quarrel, doubtless, which only 
needed a friendly hand to smooth it over. He would do all that 
needed to be done, and when all was settled he would go abroad. 
He had intended to go on living at Lansladron, locking his secret 
in his own bosom as he had hitherto done, but the interview he 
had just passed through convinced him that passion is even 
stronger than prudence, and he could not trust himself to witness 
her marriage with another man. 

“ My being here can do them no good,” he said to himself. “TI 
have set in working order all the principal sanitary reforms. My 
agent and Cecil can see them carried out. It might even be that 
Cecil would be better appreciated by the people here if my 
detested presence were removed. I know my unpopularity, and 
he is known to be my friend. It will be better for them if I go 
away. Cecil knows he can always have what money he wants for 
the parish. It seems my fate in life to be a sort of animated 
cheque-book ; my signature is the most valuable thing about me.” 

Mr. Vaughan was at home, the servant said, and Lord Ros- 
earrock was shown into the comfortable study where Cecil was 
lounging in an easy-chair with a novel in his hand. He sprang 
up as his patron came in. The two men had not seen very much 
of each other lately ; no visible breach had come between them ; 
they were even more effusively friendly towards each other when 
they did meet than they were in former days; but a shadow was 
between them, and both were secretly conscious of it. Cecil was 
ashamed of his conduct towards Gabrielle and his friend; 
Roscarrock could not avoid a certain feeling that in loving the 
affianced of his friend he was not perfectly honest towards that 
friend. 

“Glad to see you, old fellow!” was Cecil’s greeting; “sit 
down and take your pipe out, and have some whisky to counter- 
act the rain. Tell you what, Roscarrock, this valley of yours 
reminds one too forcibly of living in a poultice. I feel as if all 
the pores of my skin were like the ends of waterspouts.” 

“It is damp, this climate,” responded Roscarrock, as he took 
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his thin overcoat off, which was dripping with moisture ; “ but 
it’s mild.” 

He said no more, as the servant came into the room with the 
tea-things. Roscarrock refused the proffered whisky, and 
accepted tea instead. He was very silent while drinking it ; and 
at last Cecil, who had kept up a continual flow of small-talk 
about the papers, and the weather, and society gossip, subsided 
into silence too. There was something in his friend’s face that 
alarmed him a little—a purpose, a sternness, that he could not 
help guiltily feeling might be caused by a knowledge of his own 
misdeeds. The words “I have been to St. Mervain to-day ” gave 
him quite a qualm of dismay ; had Gabrielle, had Phil, spoken ? 
He made no reply, and Roscarrock went on: 

“T hope you will not think that I was interfering in your 
affairs, but I could not go on any longer seeing you both so 
miserable without at least trying if sincere friendship and good 
intentions could not help a little. You think, because you have 
not spoken of your pain, that I have not seen it. You were 
mistaken.” 

Cecil turned away his face, rose, and pulled the blind up at the 
window, and then lowered it; the relief to him was very great, 
Roscarrock suspected nothing ; but what more was to come? 

“To-day,” the unsuspicious friend went on— to-day for the 
first time I took the liberty of mentioning your name to Miss 
Ferrars.” 

“For the first time!” echoed Cecil. Had his friend, then, 
been to the house so often and never spoken of him; of his great 
reforms in Lansladron parish ; of his powers of organisation as a 
parish priest? ‘The vanity of the man was hurt in a moment; 
had she not even cared to hear of his deeds of prowess ? 

“You think I might have done so before. I own I shrank 
from the impertinence of intruding myself upon your affairs, but 
of late it seemed to me that some means must be taken to bring 
you two together. I believe, on my soul, Cecil, that she cares for 
you as much as you do for her.” 

The flush and sparkle of gratified vanity was easily enough 
mistaken for hope and love. Lord Roscarrock did so mistake it, 
and even in the midst of his own pain felt a genuine thrill of 
pleasure at bringing such happiness to his friend. 

“Dear old boy,” he said, as he wrung his friend’s hand, “ you 
two were made for each other. There is no one else fit to 
aspire to her, and she is the only woman I know fit to be your 
wife.” 


His emotion was too great to be altogether hidden, bravely as 
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he tried to do so. Cecil saw it, and for the moment his heart 
smote him. He paused in his walk about the room, for he had 
felt too nervous to sit down; and, coming behind Roscarrock, laid 
his hands on his shoulders. 

“You are better fitted for her than I am,” he said; and he 
actually meant it at the moment, in his sudden fit of remorse. 
‘Win her yourself, Roscarrock.” 

“While her heart is yours? No, thank you, Cecil. I tell you 
I believe she loves you. Is not that enough for you?” 

“More than enough; but what makes you think so?” 

“How can I tell? A hundred things. I believe she is 
breaking her heart for you; not a week passes that she does not 
get paler and thinner and sadder. It would break your heart to 
see the change in her of late.” 

Cecil sat down and covered his brow with his hand. Could he 
dare to believe all his friend told him? It was pleasant to do so, 
gratifying to see that her momentary jealousy had led her to break 
off her engagement, not, as she said, the cessation of her affection. 
Phil was well out of the way now; feelings of jealousy might 
fade with the absence of their object, and Gabrielle might 
have found that her heart was with her lover in spite of 
his infidelity. Women, so Cecil had read and found, very often do 
not cease to care for a man because he has cared for other women ; 
fidelity is not expected from a man as from a woman. He would 
feel a little lowered in her eyes, it is true—might even suffer a 
passing tinge of shame at first; but if she loved him she would 
forget all she did not care to remember. Besides, it was probable 
that she knew very little of his relations with Phil, and a woman 
can easily be made to believe that her rival was more to blame 
than her lover. 

He had often thought of approaching her again since Phil’s 
marriage, but he had judged it best to wait a little while. He 
was not at all sure of her feelings about him; this statement of 
Roscarrock’s cleared away a good deal of doubt. 

“You have done me another good turn,” he said, after a long 
pause, “‘one I hope we shall both be able to thank you for all our 
lives. You think I might venture to go and see her?” 

“That you must judge for yourself. I have given you my 
impression, which is that she cares about you. Beyond that I do 
not know.” 

“Well, a thousand thanks. But you are not going yet?” 
Cecil added, as his visitor rose and put on his outer coat. 

“Yes; didn’t I tell you I think of going off in a day or two? 
I can’t stand the dulness of that dismal house any longer. I 
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fancy I shall go south for the spring; as you say, this climate is 
too damp for anything.” 

“Well, if I were not tied here by the leg I would offer to go 
with you. Anyhow, we might join you on our honeymoon. 
There can’t be any reason why we should wait. Good-night, old 
friend, and a thousand thanks. Iam not good at piling on the 
sentiment, but I shall never forget what you have done for me.” 

“Dear little chap!” thought Cecil, as he stood at his hall-door 
and watched his guest go down between the dripping evergreens 
to the gate. “I fancy he is a little hit, and it was just as well 
to take the bull by the horns and talk as if all that was wanted 
was for me to run up to St. Mervain with my arms open. 
Gabrielle may care about me, as he says, and that little man 
has remarkably sharp eyes; but it will not do to be too precipitate, 
for my angel Gabrielle has a temper underneath her plumage* 
I shrewdly suspect, as well as a touch of jealousy. By Jove, I 
like her all the better for it. It gives a zest to the pursuit which 
was sadly lacking last time. A judicious management of that 
charming feminine characteristic jealousy might even keep married 
life from becoming so horribly dull as it threatens to be. She 
was too sweet and good for poor human nature’s daily food until 
this little phase of character developed. My sweet Gabrielle, 
you are more attractive now than I ever found you before!” 

Lord Roscarrock shut himself up in his house and grounds for 
the next week. He had a good deal to attend to before leaving 
home for some months’ travel, as he intended todo. The plans 
for improving his estate must be put into thorough working order, 
and all must be left so that his agent could continue his reforms 
unabated. The night before he was going to start, he walked 
down through the woods to say good-bye to Cecil, whom he had 
rather avoided since his last interview with him. As he came 
down into the village he heard the bells from the old gray tower 
strike out. Then he remembered that it was Wednesday evening, 
and that there was a service in the church at that time. 

He might be in time to catch Cecil before he went in, and 
that would mercifully shorten the leave-taking, so he went on 
towards the bridge which crossed the river in front of the Rectory. 

The tall trees which lined the river’s bank and grew up straight 
and slim towards the light were so close together, and their 
branches so interlaced, that the light rain which was falling upon 
the hillsides only came in the form of a mist into this lower part 
of the valley. The gray evening was closing in, and the trees 
threw so deep a shadow that Roscarrock started when, as his foot 
touched the bridge, a pale face looked round and met his. 
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Gabrielle had been leaning over the parapet of the old gray 
stone bridge, looking at the water pushing silently towards the 
sea. The river was unusually full from the heavy rains, and no 
longer trembled and danced over the mossy stones, but glided by 
with a silent and steady persistency. 

In the dim twilight, with the floating wreaths of mist wreathing 
about the trees, in her long gray cloak and hood, Gabrielle’s fair 
face, with its wealth of golden hair, shone out of the gloom in a 
weird and ghostly way that, if her lover had been inclined to be 
superstitious, would have awed him. As it was, she did awe him, 
but not with terror; to him she was the highest type of the 
human race, the loveliest and best of all that could be developed 
from his species, the very perfection of this earthly life of ours. 
For a moment he wished that he believed in the resurrection of 
the body; for so much loveliness to sink into the dust pained his 
utilitarian soul in the midst of his admiration. How glorious it 
would be if the fable called Christianity were true, and this 
sweet woman, in her present loveliness, could live on for ever in 
heaven ! 

He came to where she stood, and took her hand. Had he 
Cecil’s mobility of feature and his personal beauty, she could not 
have been insensible to the emotions that filled his soul. But his 
lean brown face, with his deeply-set eyes, gave no indications of 
his emotions save to those deeply-learned in facial expressions. 
Had the light been keener, even Gabrielle might have read the 
love and worship in the pathetic brown eyes; but his nervousness 
only made him pucker his face the more, and she was not 
conscious of his eyes at all as he quietly greeted her. 

“T did not expect to see you here!” he said 

“Papa preaches here to-night. It is the first time for eighteen 
years that he has preached outside St. Mervain Church. Mr. 
Vaughan came to see him last week, and begged him to preach 
during the Wednesday evenings in Lent.” 

“T see—and, of course, he wished you to come with him.” 

“T could not bear that he should walk back alone.” 

“T hope I may have the pleasure of seeing him.” 

“He is in the vestry. I did not want to go into the church 
yet; and there is plenty of time.” 

“Yes,” he echoed, “plenty of time ;” and he looked over the 
parapet, as she was doing, at the gliding waters underneath. 

He felt a sudden dreadful repugnance to knowing what had 
passed between her and Cecil. He was horrified at the unbidden 
thought that it would seem to him as if she lost some of her 
purity and goodness if she suffered Cecil to embrace her. He had 
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no words to account for this sudden revulsion to his friend; it 
seemed a monstrous and horrible idea, but he could not put it out 
of his mind. Her presence here seemed to tell him that his 
efforts had been successful (how he loathed them at that 
moment! ), and that Cecil and she had renewed their engagement. 
He must cut the interview short, for he could not bear it. 

She broke the silence just as he was going to speak, by saying : 

“Papa and I had a little talk here once upon this bridge; I 
remember it so well: it was the day we went to thank you for 
your kindness to Sebastian.” 

She paused a moment. He remembered that day, too, when 
Cecil had shown her the conservatory, and had walked all the 
way from Lansladron House to the village with her, while he had 
talked to her father. He said nothing, and she went on: 

“We agreed, then, that it was better in many ways to be poor 
and full of care on earth, because then it was so easy to fix our 
thoughts on heaven. It seemed so then; but I am not so sure 
now. Do you think if people are unhappy they generally fix 
their minds on heaven ?” 

He was astonished at her question; he thought his reputation 
as an unbeliever had accompanied his name everywhere ?” 

“ What can I know about it?” he said, as he leant against the 
parapet with his hands in his pockets, and watched her fair face 
in the dim light in such a way that she could not perceive his 
gaze; “don’t you know that I am what they call an atheist?” 

A little smile dimpled her face as she looked at him. 

“You are joking,” she said. “Of course I have heard those 
dreadful stories; but at St. Mervain we all know a great deal 
better than to believe them.” 

This rather took him aback. 

“Do you,” he said; “how?” 

“Could any one be as good to us as you have been if God had 
not put it into your heart?” | 

“ Well—but,” he said feebly, “granting all that, I may not be 
conscious of it, you know. That is, as far as I am concerned, I 
may not believe in it, you know.” 

Her eyes had a grave expression in them, such as he had never 
seen before, as she answered : 

“Do you mean to tell me, honestly, that you would not give 
all you possess just to feel perfectly and absolutely certain that 
you could go to heaven?” 

He turned away and looked down at the river; he was afraid 
to speak; his passion seemed as though it must leap up and 
conquer friendship, loyalty, every consideration. He could not 
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choose but look upon her in her beauty once more—for the last 
time, he told himself; for the last time. 

“T would give the whole world,” he said at last hoarsely, 
“only to put this moment into eternity and keep it there.” 

A light seemed to flash all over her face; was it possible that 
she understood him? No; she laid her hand on his arm. 

“Can you doubt that God put that feeling in your heart?” 
she said earnestly, while tears welled up in her soft gray eyes as 
she looked at him. “ Dear Lord Roscarrock, He is working in you, 
only you do not know it.” 

He laid his brown fingers upon the little hand that he felt 
tremble on his arm. Her very unconsciousness of his passion 
sobered him. He felt that it would be an outrage upon her to let 
her suspect its existence. 

“Perhaps you know best,” he said ; “ anyhow, for the first time 
in my life, 1 hope you do.” 

She shrank back a little, and would have withdrawn her hand, 
but he held it fast. 

“T am going away to-morrow,” he said, looking at her down- 
cast face; “I am going abroad—going to travel about for a time.” 

He saw her lips quiver for a moment. 

“T am sorry,” she said, with her eyes still down. “We shall 
miss you very much.” 

“If you do, I will come back; but I leave better behind me to 
take my place. May I say that I hope to hear soon of your being 
very happy?” 

Even in the waning of the light he could see that she blushed. 
What could that mean but that she was reunited to her lover? 
She made no answer, and he went on: 

“Will you say good-bye, for me, to your father? Iam sorry I 
have not had time to call at St. Mervain.” 

“Good-bye,” she said. She turned her face away; her lips 
were quivering, the tears trembling on her lashes; she was 
frightened by this sudden emotion, hurt at his going off in this 
unconcerned manner—a thousand feelings she did not know the 
name for seemed to rise up and bewilder her. 

“Good-bye,” he said again—“ good-bye. Will you not wish me 
well on my journey ?” 

She turned her face swiftly ; the tears had dropped down upon 
her cloak, only their brightness was left upon her eyes. 

“You have made me so unhappy,” she said simply. “Oh, 
papa and I will pray for you—we will indeed; and little Thecla, 
to whom you have been so good, shall pray for you every night 
—God must hear her, she is so innocent—that you may not any 
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longer doubt of heaven. Good-bye, and thank you, oh, thank you, 
for all you have done for us!” 

He did not dare to speak: the tender concern in her tones, 
the shining of her eyes, unnerved him quite: he pressed her 
hands so hard that he hurt her tender flesh, and, with his 
quivering face turned away from her, left her and passed across 
the bridge up to the hills beyond. 

Startled, bewildered, almost stunned, by a flood of strange 
ungraspable emotions, Gabrielle stood on the bridge where 
he left her—her hands tingling from his grasp, her ears ringing 
with the sound of his voice, her eyes dim with tears. 

The sudden cessation of the clanging church bells roused her 
from her reverie, and she started and hastened across the road, 
through the lych-gate, and into the church. It was not until she 
had dropped on her knees and buried her face in her hands that 
she remembered that she had rather dreaded this first meeting 
with her old lover. She had not seen him when he came to St. 
Mervain, and was quite ignorant of his intention of renewing his 
addresses to her, or she would not have come that evening. It 
had appeared to her, since Lord Roscarrock’s conversation with 
her last week, that she had failed in Christian charity towards 
Cecil, and she had rather embraced this opportunity of accom- 
panying her father to his church, as showing that she bore him 
no ill-will. Mr. Ferrars had consulted her before accepting 
Cecil’s invitation to preach, and she had acquiesced in his 
acceptance. Now Cecil’s voice was in her ears; she had been 
listening to him beginning the service, had seen him standing in 
his surplice in the choir, and had even forgotten that she had 
dreaded the interview. 











